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Prefa ce 


UNDER the date 5 Fd>. 1596 the foll<nving entry oc- 
cung in the hooks iplle Stationers* Company. '^HUifrey 
Hooper. Entred for his copie under thandesof Mr 
Ff* Bacon Mr D Stanhope Mr Barlowe^ and Mr War¬ 
den Dawson^a hooke intituled Essaies Religious medi- 
tationSf places of perswasion and diswasion by Mr Fr. 
Bacon.'' This luas the first edition of Bacon'g Essays. 
They were published in a small S7fo. volume^ ^ef which 
the full title is as follows: “ Essayesm Religiotts Medi-' 
tations. Places of perswasion and disswasion. ^en^ 
and allowed. ^l ^ndof^ Panted for Humfrey Hooper, 
and ar^ to *be s 2 ld at the hlacke Beare in Chauncery 
Lame , 1597.” The dedication io^ntony Bacon occu¬ 
pies tfiree pages. ThBt follow the table of Contents and 
the Essays^ten ita number^ 1. Of studie. 1. Of dis¬ 
course. 3. Of Ceremonies and respe^s. 4. 0 />« 
lowei^ and friends. ^utors. ^ Of expence. *j, OJ 

Regiment of hmlth. 8. Of Honour and reptiiffHon. 
9. bf^Fadlion. Of Negociating, f he ^Essays 

occupy thirteBt fo^s, aftk are followed by the **Medi- 
'tationes ^crce^ or Religious Meditations, in Latin^ 

h2 



A^Jli c 

cofhisiing of ^ides the title, and thesenfy 

The Coulers of Good^ and euW,** 7^ieh are iko 
**places of per^joasion and dismasion*' already men^ 
tionedl The ^lumbering of the folios in thi last two is 
‘ consecutive, 52 in all. This volume was decScaied by 
Bekon to his brother Anthony in the following EpistlH' 


The EpisfLE C^edicatorie 

I 

To M, Anthony Bacon 
his deare Brother. 

Zoning and beloued Brother, f^^e nowe tike s^ie 
that haue an Orcharde ill neighbored, that gather their 
fruit before it is ripe, to pteuent stealing. These frag- 
meats of my cohceites were going to print; To labour 
the state of them hod bin troublesome, and subiedl to 
inierpretqpion; to let thetn passe had beene to aduhhtre 
the wrong they viought receiue by vntnte Coppies, or by 
some garnishment^ which it mought please any that 
should set them forth to bestow vpon them. Therefore 
I helde it best discreation'To petblish^hem my selfe as 
they passed long agoe from my pen, Tl^thdkt a.uy fur* 
tker disgrace, then thf weaknesse of the Author, A^d 
as I did euer hold, there mought bi as great a vani^e in 
retiring and withdrawing ^mens cor.:eites \except they 
Ck* of some nature) from the world, as in obtruding 
them: So in these p jrticulars I haue played fny^ 
the Inquisitor, and find nothing to my vne^ntanding 
in them, contrarie or infeftious to tlu, date of Religion, 
or mannitrs, but rather {fu f suppose) ^mediciaabk* 
6 n^ I disliked, now to put them out b^causeihey will • 



3 Mki ihe late new halfe^pena$^ whkh thongk^he 
uerwere^oad^ yet the Jkeeei were >mall* But siuee^ 
thiy would not stay with thei^Master, but would nea/les 
trauaile abPoade^ I haue preferred theiB to you ^t are 
next my^elfe^ Dedicaiing them, such as they are^ to our 
MuCf in the depth wherwf {J assure }fou) I sonut^es 
wish your inJirmHjps tmnslated vppon say sel/tf that 
her Maiestie mtAght haue ihe seruice of so atliue and 
able a mindf <&* I mougkt bemoith excuse confined to 
^ese contAiplations «5r» Studies fir which I am fittest^ 
so commend I you to the preseruation of the ^uine 
Maiestie, From my Chamber at Graies Inne this 30. 
of lanuarie, I59f4%|. 

Your entire Louing brother, 

Fran, Bacon. 


The dale of this Idter^ if not a printer's error^ is 

evidently intended to he 1596-7, according t 9 the theti 

reckoning of the civil ycar^ which^ began on the i%th of 

March, We have the entry at ^tioners' HaU on 

Feb, 5; fl memorandum on ihe title page of the copy tn 

ihe British^Mie^m thit it ims sold on the yth of Feb., 

Zg£lis.{i.e. 1596-7); and a letter of Anthony Bacon's 

to Ihe EaH of Fsses^ written on^ihe %tk of Feb. 1596, 

whifh appears to have accompanied a presentation copy 

of the Essays. fViere are^MSS. of this edition in tl^ 

BrU\yh Museum {fiansd, MSS, 775), aftd ihe Orw- 

hridge Wniv. Lib, 4* 5). ** The latter I Jume 

fl « ® 




^ Coined for theJlirst time in 15S2-3, and used Without in- 
temiiRton tin ffiox. ^ee Folices, Table ef Et^lUkSih^ Corns. 
p. 57 , ed.*X745. •“ 



IMwe 

prmied in the Mp0i/iix, A fmgtnent cottUiimng^u 
^ssays * Of FatflioH^ af& * Of Niegotiatihge* is in the 
Hhrleian eolledlion {no, 0797). In 1598 a second edi^ 
iion uu§s publShed by Humfrey Hooper^ aho in small 
8vo, differing from the first in having the lifiditations * 
in English, ami the table of Contents of the Essayi fit 
the back of the titlupage, A pirated^d^tion was printed 
far John Jaggard in 1606, and in 1612 he wa\ pre* 
paring another reprint,%fhen^he second authors edition 
appeared. In consequence of this, yaggat^ etimcellSf^ 
the last hvo leaves of quire G, and in their place sub* 
stituted ** the second part of Essaies,''' which contains 
all the additional Essays not prifotitb in the edition^ oj 
1597. On the authority of a MS, list by Malone Mr 
Singer mentiom an edition in 1604, but I have found 
no other trace of it. 

During the summer of the year 1612 Bacon himself 
held prepared and printed, in a small Svo. volume of 
241 pages, a second edition of the Essays by thgnselves, 
in which the original ten, with the exception of that 
** Of Honour and reputation^' were altered and en- 
larged, and twenty-nine new Essays added. The title 
of this second edition is ; “ The Essaf^ ofi^S^ frauds 
Bacon Knight, the Kings Solliciter Generali. Imprhfed 
at London by John Beale, 1612.^' It was entered at 
Stationer! Hall on the \2th of OJ^gber,*as follows. 
Hall, John Beale. Entred for their copy under 
the handesofmy Bysshopp of London ^ the 
Waiidens A booke called The kssayes off S' eP* Bacon 
knight the Ks Sollicitor gen'all." was Bacon's in- 

tenthn tiThave dedicated it t<F Prinoe Hmry, and the 
dedication was dually written, but in^conse^uence of • 



ft 

Princis death on the <^§No^mher, it wat ad- \ 
dressed instead to his brother in taw Sir John Ci^- 
stahle\ A copy of the dmcation to Prime lAniy 
exists in Hhe British Museum {Birc^MSS, 

155), dhd is written on a sin^e leaf wHick appears on * 
Examination to hcrve belonged to an mpevfedt M^, of 
the BssaySf presei^/ed among the Idarleian MSS, {no. 
Sip^)f which !i/r Spedding describes as *^a volume 
undoubtedly authentic; for Hi contains interlineations 
^in Bacotts otou hand; and dranscribed some time 
between 1607, when Bacon became Solicitor-geneml^ 
and 16 r 2, w^ he brought out a new edition of the 
Essays with fuati^r additions and alterations. It is 
unluckily not quite perfrU; one leaf at leasts if not 
mofVf having been lost at the beginning; though other¬ 
wise in excellent preservation. 

“ The title pagi\ which remains^ bears the following 
imcripthn, very hatidsomely wiitten in the old En^ish 
chamder, with flourished capitals: The writingh of 
Sr Francis Bacon Knt. the Kinge’s Sollicitor Gene¬ 
rali ; in MoralitiCj Policie, and lilistorie.” (Bacon's 
Works, VI. p. 53§). “ 

The jb^saj^Hn thi^MS. are thirty four in number^ 
and include itvoy '* Of Honour and Reputation" and 
*^ 0 f Seditions andt Troublesf ^hich arc not contained 
itfthe ediiion of i6n, while in the printed edition six 
neio Essays were addedl ** Of Religion f “ Of Cq^t- 
ningf “ Of Louef “ Of ludkaturef Of vaine 
gloryand^^^ Of gytatnes of Idngdomes." It is to 
this ^S. IItave r^erred in the notes^ when qttbtingihe 

** Sir JoKh CoS^able married Dorothy Bam^am the sister 
of Ladj^ BacoAl 



Xji INnAct 

MS^f tbe ediihn of^\%. Tht dedication to Prit\^ 
Ifenty was as foftms: * * 

* % • 

To most high and exeeUent Prince Ife^^ Prince 
of Wales, D: of Cornwall and Earle of Chester 

^ a * 

Yt tnay flease y^ur H. 

Having devided my life into tie contemjdqfive 
and adtvve parte, I am^desidtms to giue M, and 
yo^ H, of the fruite of both, simple thoughe they To^ 

write iusi Treatises requireth leasure in the Writer, 
and leasttre in the Reader, and therefore are not so fitt, 
neither in regard of yo^ H: princd^affaires, nor yt 
regard of my continuall service, vP is the cause, that 
hath made me choose to write certainc breif notes, sett 
dawne rather signiJUantlye, then curiously, w®* I have 
called ESSAIES, The word is late, but the thing is 
auncienl. For Senacaes Epistles to Lucilius, yf one 
nmrkc them well, are but Kssaies,— That is dinned 
Mediiacons, though^ conve)'ed in the forme of Epistles. 
Theis labors of myne I know cannot be worthie of 
yo^ H: for what can be worthie^f ygu. But my hope 
is, they /nay be as g/ayncs of salte, will rather 
give you an appetite, then offetid you vP satiety. A/td 
althoughe they handle %ose things 9 oherein both mens 
Lwes a/td thein pens are most eo/tverysut yM (What I 
hyg)g attained, I hnowe not) tut I have endeavoured to 
make them not vulgar^ but of a nature,, whereof a man 
shall ffi/ul much in experience^Utle in ^kesf so as 
they are neither repetkom nor fansiet(^ But k<nvsgfver, 
I shall most humbly desier yd H: iomoccept then^ in 
I grathus part, aqff so contrive that if { candbt ml, 



mwt shtwe my dutifully (tifd d^ML affedli^ io*^ 
y(f H: in theis thinp t^proceedjmn my 
shalht much more ready to doe in performance of 
yd prindkly commaundmenie; Anf so noislsing yd 
If: ail princely felkitye 1 rest. 

Yd H: most humble 

Servant.^' 

The {(fdication to Sir John Constable is more simple 
and natural. 

To my loving brother^ S* John Constable Knight. 

o My last EsS^es I dedicated to my deare brother 
Master Anthony Bacon., who is with God. Looking 
amongst my papers this vacation^ I found others of the 
same Natitre: which if I my sdfe shall not suffer to 
be lost^ it seemeth the World will not; by the often 
printing of the former. Missing my Brothey^ I found 
you next; tn respedl of bond of neare alliaheCy and of 
straight friendship and societies end particularly of 
communication in studies. Wherein t must ackncyo- 
ledge my selfe beholding lo you. For as my businesse 
founchresfin my contemplations; so my contemplations 
eucr found rest in your louing^confereftce and iudge^ 
metyt. So wishinfyou all goody / remaine 

\owr loukig brother and friendy 

Fra. Bacon.” 

Table ofisContents gives a list of forp Essays 
hutdhe last twcFmtere ^ot printed, i. Of^Beligion. i. 
OfDAth. Of Goodnes andgoodne^iOf nature, p. Of 



5. Ofand single life. 6, OfJ^* 
rigtis and Children, 7. fif Nabilitie, 9 , Of Great 
pM, Of Empire, 10, ufCmnselL \\,OfDispedch, 

n. Ofh(^* i?- Of Friendshippe, 14. Of Atheism, 
15^ OfSitpersthim, 16. Of Wisdom for a Mdks seffe, 
Of Regiment of Health, 18. Of Expenses, 19. Of 
Discourse, so. Of Seeming wise,^ si. Of Riches, 
23. Of Ambition, 33. Of Young me% and age, ^34. 
Of Beautie. 35. Of DefomAtk. 36. Of nature in 
Men, 37. Of Custome and Education, oSf, Of 
lune, ig. Of Studies, Of Ceremonies and respelts, 

31. Of Sutors. 33. Of Followers. 33. Of NegociaHng, 
34. Of Falthn, 35. Of Fmise. Of ludicature, 
37. Of vaine glory, 38. Of gfeatnes of Ringdomes, 
39. Of the puhlike, 40. Of Warre attd peace. The 
secoftd edition must have been published between the 
M of November^ the date of Prince Henrfs deaths 
and the i*jth of Dec. wketi Chamberlain Wrote the let¬ 
ter which fs quoted in the note to Essay 44. ^ 

In 1613 Jaggardpublished a reprint of this edition, 
also in sntall Bzfo, containing the omitted Essay ** Of 
Honour and Reputation*' the Religious Meditations, 
and the Colours of Good and Evil; itk the same 
year another reprint was issued by the same polisher 
with a new title pagP and the prateds errors of ike 
formr corrcded. Copies of both these Jmpre(sions*are 
in^the Cambridge Universify Library, to which they 
wen presented, with a large colleHion of Bacon's wofpis, 
by Ba^l Montagu, \'he latter^ noted in MoMagu's 
Catalogue as having Bacoflsautogrc^, but thefi^leaj 
contamirigil has been tom out, e^pparegtly lince it has 
been m the Library. 







httrgfAJbrA, ITar^, \ 

Malme mmiiotis an &iiitm in 1618, m the deMea- 
tion to tJhichf he says^ Bacon '^^eaks ^tseveral 
editions^ having hecft then printed** (Priot^s Life of 
Malone, /. 424). If the date be correli^ which 4 pim 
is fieason to ebubt, 4 bis canid only have been a reprint 
ofthgediHm ^*161 s. In Heed*5 Catalogue (no. 1683) 
a copy is mentioned loiih thc^date i 6 ig, and another 
^(no. 1773! a quarto with the date 1622. Mr Singer 
says, but without giving his authority, “ there were, it 
seems, editiofts in 1622, 1623, and 1624 in ^to** I have 
unable to findmny of these. 

In 1624 was published a reprint of ^ggycrils 
pirated edition of 1613, by Elizabeth Jaggard, probably 
his widow. All the above mentioned are in small Sz'^. 

. The third and last authors edition, of which the pre¬ 
sent volume is a reprint, was published in small ^to in 
1625, t^e year before Bacon's death. The m^tber op 
Essays vms increased to fifty*eight^ of which twenty 
were new and the rest altered or enlarged. The entry 
at Stationer! ITall is d^ted the iph of March, 163%. 
** Mr Whkeac^ Hanna Barrett, Entered for their 
eo^ie under the handes of the lo, B, of Lotidon and Mr 
LoWnes Warden. Idte Essayes ^ counsell morrall and 
civtll of Brands^ lo. Vendam Vicounl St Alban.'* A 
copy m the Cambridge University Library (xvii, 
i^^oas presented by Bacon to Sir John Finch on the 
^hopMan^ 1625. •*// was therefore eindently^pub- 
lishet^some time i^d^ latter part of March i6^4*-«5. 

' The three edi^ns of ^97, 1612, and are the 
only oms whkh possess any authori^, the rest appa- 



y«i t h ite S r '* 

f 

rmlfy hav^ kfp wUhmt the at^ar'^s suftn^ 
^im orsan^im. But iff i6iS an Mian troMaHon 
effke setond idiUon was pfdfUshsd hy John Beales 
whioA was mad?mth Batatas knmUdge^ if not at his 
resist* Th^author of tht tmnsiation is not known. 
MrdSinger conjedimed that it Was Father Fu^mH^ 
hut Mr ^fedding Buws oteaffy, by m extratfl from the 
prrfaee of, Andrea CioH^ who brought out a revised 
r^nt at Florence in transition was^ 

not the work of an Italuin, but of some foreignOtSb ^ 
ail probabUity of an EngOshman, The volume in 
wlUch it is contained is a small 8w, entitled^ **Saggi 
Morali del Sigtwre Francesco Baccur^ Cavagticro 
glesCf GfUn Cancelliero d*Inghilierm. Con vn'altro 
suo Trattato della Sapicnsa degfi Antichu Tradotii 
in Italiano. In Londra. Appressddi Giovanni Billio, 
1618.” The Saggi Morali occupy to* pages, and are 
thirty^ight in number; the two Essays ^Of Religion' 
and ^ Of Superstition' being omitted, and the^ place 
supplied by those ^Of Honour and Reputation^ and 
Of Seditions and Troubles^ the latter of which had 
not as yet appeared in Engii^, The dedication to 
Cosmo, Grand^Buke of Tuscany, was^^ritten ^ Mt 
Tobie Matthew, Bacon's intimate friend, but throws 
no light upbn the auinorship of tJie translation. He 
merely says that he found the two wo^s indthe ^sses^ 
siyn of Sir WUliain Cavendish, who presented them to 
him with the Author'^ permisAon, That Ike transla¬ 
tion jyas published with BacoWf -sauPl^fft is 'Wfidetii 
frmt dS fait that the Essay “ Of ^itions and />w- 
bles," wHicFthm existedonlyjio MS.^wasdncluded in 
the volumi, and that a portion of the dedicatorydetter to 
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xvn 


Heni^ 7U(ts I^Ukeufs prefiut, 

passage **TawriUisist^psaHses,,,/amies*' istrans^, 
hted nearly word for wohl^ ike chang^of pe^n iBng 
of course 'bbserved, Cf this Italian translathn^ ac* 
cording % Mr Singer^ then toen two editions bearing 
ne same daU^ but differing in theditks of some ofiike 
Esmys, As / Amm seen but one, I%U)join his deseriff 
tion,n Me says, ^*/n one of the copies now before me 
the Essays contain los fdges^tlte Wisdom of the An» 
^enis 150 pages, and a list of Ermta is apj^nded to 
each. In the other copy the Essays comprise iia pages, 
the last of which is blank; the Wisdom of the Ancients 
J2^ pages only, cMtb there is no list of Errata. Beside 
the changes in the titles of the Essays, then' are also 
some in the titles of the chapters in the Wisdom of the 
Ancients; and it is probable that the text of the version 
is also revised, but Thave not collated it,'* 

The French translation ptiblished in 16 ip was by 
Sir Ati^r Gorges, v*- 

Bui the oftly translation Ut whicp any importance 
can be attached, as hazdng in a gnat measun ildi^ipress 
if Bacon's authority, is^ihe Latin. From the dedica* 
iion of the thirdj^iiou it is evident that, at the time it 
7MU zuritten, Bacoft had in course of preparation a 
Latin tmmlation ofothe Essays, Which it appears to 
hazte been kk intention to have published immediately, 
‘^obably as part of the volume of which we find tk^ 
mtry^n the hooks of Stationers' ffall, on ike j^th of 
April, whick^he did mi live to brirjjgeout. 

The entry is as foligws: Mrs Griffin, Jo. I/azdlond. 
Enind for their* coppie under the hands *of DoB!' 
•Wilson ftnd Mdihewes Lovones warden, A booke calfed 
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O^erum yeruUt»n Vk€ Cof^ih 

^^Sanili Alhani by S' Fr^:Bacon*^ Thu flww 

iniended the secmd> volume of his toorks^ the 

De Aj%men^ bung the firsts and to have contained 
what were afterwards published by his cha^latn^ Dp 
R^AidUy\ in i6^, deader the title Operam Moralium ft 
CWiKum Tomiis.* Am&ng these Wetg the Essays in 
their Latin dress: **^krmones fddes, sive interiom 
rerutn. Per Francisdihn Bekonupn Barotiepn de Veru* 
lamioy yice-Comitem Santli Albani," Tif 
then arises^ by whom vm the translation made? Jtt^^ 
t&nal evidence is htfficiepit to shew that it was the work 
of several handsy but it is impossiWifrom this akn^te 
assign to each his work. Archbishop Tenisony in his 
Baconiana {pp, 6o, 6r, ed, 1679) says of the Essays: 

“ The Latine Ihi/ulatiopi of them ivas a Work per* 
formed by dithers Hapids; by those of Dotflor Hacket 
{late Bishop of Lichfield) Mr, Benjamin Johnson {the 
learpied attd judicious Poet) and some oiketSy whose 
Names J once heard from Dr. Rawley; but I cannot 
tjtotv p^ai thepn. To this Latine Rdithuy he gave the 
Title of Sennones Fideles, gfter t^ manpier of the 
Jews, who call'd the words Adagie^r d)bsegi>ations 
of the Wise, Faithful Sayings; that iSy credible PigpO” 
sitions worthy offinn Assenty d>id ready Acceptance, 
And {as I think) he alluded more p^rticMrfyy in this 
^T'iUCy to Ox passage in Ecclesiastes*, when the Preacher 
saiih that he sought to find out Verba Deledlabilisi, {fls 
Tr^in/*llius rendreth the Hebrew) pliasant Words, 
(that i^ ptrhapSy his Book of Cfli.ticles); Verba 

^ t * 


* Kedes. xii. xo, xx. 



{as same TreA^itfi^ Sayiffjgs; 

meaning, it may be, Ms ci^e^im of Provetbs. /# 
the neset Verse, he calls them Words o^ the 'VVise» Std 
so many (foods and ^Nails given Ab ec^em ftirtore, 
(fvm the%anie Shefhend [of the Flock of Israel^, ** The 
^ext diredl testimof^ is that of Aubrey, Speakings of 
ffobbes of Malmeslmry, and his intHmacy with Bacon, 
he sqys; **Mr» Tho, Hobbes {AfalfHesbtfriensis) was 
beloved by his LoK who ^s ^boftt to have him ivalke 
Ofiih him ^jn his delicate groves, when he did meditate: 
and when a notion darted into his mind, Mr. Hobbes 
was presently to write it dcnbne, and his Lo^. was wont 
to ^y that he did^H^better than any one ^fs about him; 
(or that many times, when he read their notes he scarce 
understood what they writl, becanse’^tkey understood it 
not clearly themselves*' (Letters, ii. 122, ,3). Again; 
**He assisted his Lordship in trunslatingseverall of his 
essayes into Latin, one / well remember is tha^ Of the 
Greatness of Cities: the rest 2 have forgoti" 603). 

In another passage Aubrey is still f^ore precise: **He 
told me that he was employed in translating parf of thg 
Essayes, viz, three of thegi, one whereof was that of the 
Gfeatnesse (f the other two I have now forgott" 

(U.^. 134). The Essay here ccdled “ Of th^ Greatnesse 
of Cities" is no dombt that which’ stands as Essay 
XXIX. the ifue Greatnesse of Eingdomes and 

Edates,'* and which first appearM in JjsHn in the 
Ai^^mentis. It is certainly one of ^e best translated of 
all, ana arguing fronm Internal evidence, baset^ 9 n a 
campanjison of it vnFh the rest, I should he inclined tc 
set dbnon as the other iWb, which Hobbes tradbla 0 d but 
which Aftbr^ had forgotten, the Essays ** 0 f Sims^a- 

C 2 
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Him mil attd **0f f^nmaHeH^^ 

•^T^is if amne ts a mgfvfmjaflu^ hid it stems a nut- 
sonable one. Jj^o tmnslated the othen it is impossiHe 
ih Amqftg the Ma 3 <miaiia in Prietos Life of Mft- 
]one (p. 434, ed, i860), we find the foUewtng. 
is%^ commonly known that the tmnslation of Bacoifs'^ 
Essays into Ijitiif, which was ptddisM in 1619, was 
done by the famous fokn Selden; but this ii ptmed 
decisively by a letter fhm A N. {John S^den M.) to 
Camden Camden, Epistol., 1691, 
the General Didl. and several other books, inis transla^ 
Hon is ascribed to Bishop Hacked and Ben Jon^nf* 
The letter (0 which Malone alludlftt anonymous, gnd 
the writer says that he had tmnslated Bacon*s Essies 
into Latin, afl& the correBest copy published in 
Italian, The origittal is among the Cotton MSS, 
Jtdius C, 5, and is evidently a tmmcript in some 
hand nqf Selden^s, In the heading as it stands in the 
printed volume, N, Clarissimo Viro fgulielmo 
Camdeno suo,” lil. N, (1. e, non nominato) is added by 
the editor, who was certainly not aware that Selden 
was the writer. What authority ^Malone had for 
speaking so posiHvely upon the point lyia^ beeg unable 
to discover^ There ^ nothing contmry toprobahili^ in’' 
the supposition that Selden nutp have tmnslated the 
Essays in 1619, but there is nothiftg to Ihew that his 
^tmnslation was ever published, as Malone asserts. It 
certainly is not imEcated in the letter itself, ^mohich 
thdfo^owing is the passage kt qiiestbyn, ^Joannes 
Sanid>^nen5is e nostris pene sokts est, qui aimatUs 
arcana *Ethices et Philologite pmiora ,. monimentum 
rtf iqysU mentis Philosophicce in libris ^ nngis Ctutar 
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m^emn^'vero mmiii^4Ue Prs^iseus |^a- 
cornu in ^iammik sm^^thico^liticU^ fm oi, 
An^giico sermotu od corredtissimutH^ JUtHceiciUfylk^ 
exmfior^ fiv i/Uinum tmfuiulu^' .daien^ the 
mcris xiv JuliiAngJorum cJt>.DC.Xrx:^ 

Mere u one aiiusion in it which fin^&nrs the su^^* 
tioH that it may ^e been Sddenk, '‘^Bropterea W 
saptentke et scieAtiantm in Britannia nondum ccelitus 
edkfla imeamenta enucleatiusaexpasuem in Jfistoriis 
mds, fuaJIk apod priscos cum Dntydes^ turn Sencones 
{parentes ^nostros) ea extitisse cemperero^ hand perpe- 
mm ego out inutditer honas koras trivisse judicer, 
uipate qu0 ad hongm mentefn sue more fucrintB TMs 
m^ refer to his Analecfla Anglo-Britanuica, and the 
Notes to Drayton's Polyolhion ; but upon such evidence 


it is impossible to decide. 

There are strong indications of Bacon's supervision 
in the tmnslation of the Essays **0f PianiationSt'* 
Of Buildingf and ^^Of Gardesis'' in wlSih there 
are aU&fitions asid additions which noste but the authof 
himself would have i>entured to make. In the other 
Essays the deviations fropt the English are not so re^ 
markable, thou^even in these there are variations 
. which dre worthy of notice. The most important are 
givfn in the notes to tie pttsent Jtilume. 


That tk% preparation of a Latin tmnslation had 
been in Bacon's mmd for tdbo or three years before hjft 
clear, from a letter to Air Toble Matthew, 
wriit^hpparef^ly aboul ^e end o^fune, 16113. ^*‘Bis 
true, ffjg labours ar^gow mosh tft to have those works, 
which I had fym^y pabiished, as that bf A^Tance- 
{oent of tiLeamipg, that of Henry Vll. that of the 



Kxii (' Uta^Cnt 

Es&iys, being made mm^ffeit^ ^// 

^fS/mnshUed into Latin byffhe help af sotne goad pens^ 
vlkkh forsake me not. For these modern languages 
tviUj It one hme or other^^ 'play the ban%rupis with 
books: and since I luove lost much time wUd'this age, ** 
I •mould he glad, as God shall give me leave, to recoil ' 
it with posterity^^* {Bacofi*s Works, xii. /. 448, ed. 
Montagu), But there is nothing % shew th<^ any 
part of the translation ^uas Itone by Bacon himself; it 
is probable that he exercised only a general %upei%iHofih^ 
over it. 

The Colours of Good and Evil were first published 
in in the volume already desi^tibed as containing 
the first edition of the Essays, They were repriuteS in 
the edition of 1598, and in the various pirated impress 
sions of which account has been given, hut neifcr again 
in English with BacmCs santHon. Th^y were incor^ 
poraied in the De Augmentis, cohere they appear in 
Latin in B, 6. c, 3, with some additions and altemtions. 

A yfw words ^yemain to be said with regard to the 
present volume, I have endeavoured to give an accurate 
nprint of the edition of 16*5, from a comparison of ten 
copies of that edition which, thougk faring the same 
date, are all different from each other in points of no 
great importance. The variatio is of these copies art 
given in the Appendix to the Not^s, Tlit only%lter- 
^iafion I have made has been the adoption of the modem 
usage with regard t(i the letters u and v. The ff^lemrs 
of ^opd and Evil are reprinted frouf^ the hition of 
1597; the deviations from it ar^ given in the^Notes, 
and arFfnerely corretlions *of obyioug.errors. My 
chkf objetl in the Notes themselves has been to sheio 
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^ow thi, Essays have ^rwim imlf^their present sh§pe^ 
for ihifipurpose I havSiftarked^ the variations 
from the previous editions of 1597, and 1619, 
have given^ indication of the manner m which in ewh 
successwi edition the Essays were ejcpanded anS modi- 
ijyd» In addition to this I have quoted^ whetv possible^ 
any parallel passers which I had^met with in ^her 
7 oorhs of Bacon^mnd which appeared either to cofitain 
the lerm of an Essays oi^ to eghihit the same thought 
in awtheec form. Throughout I hazte collated the 
Latin tmnslationy and have gwen the results of the col¬ 
lation wherever it seemed to throw any light upotPf or to 
contain auythin^^hich was mt in the En^ish Edi- 
H 9 n, The Glossary is intended^ not so much to assist 
the En^ish reader^ who will find few difficulties in 
Bacon's language or style^ as to record all the archaisms 
both of dillion and consirtnflion zvhich seemed worthy 
of note. With regard to the names of the plants con¬ 
tained in the Essay ** Of Gardens" I have endeavoured 
as far a^ possible^ by consulting the old herbals'of Lytc, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson, to identfy them with the 
more modem appellations, hut I cannot hope, in all 
cases, to have bcffo sttcchsfnl, 

hfconclusibn, I have to express my thanks to 
tha Stationers' Com^ny for permission to seanh 
their books for the entries of the three editions of the 
Essays publisheiP in Baaon's life time, and to Mf 
Spedding for the ready assistance he has ahoays gi'dtn 
me mau cases of douht and difficulty upon which / 
have consult^him, » 

• W, A, WJ^GNT, 

Cambridge, ' 

Sept., 



PREFACE it) THE THIRD JEDITION. 


In the presetit editim the text and notes ha^e under¬ 
gone a compile revision^ and some slight errors have 
been corralled. * 

The insertion of a few notes, and the addition of 
some toords to the Glossarial Itidex are all the material 
changes that have beeft made. « 


Cambridge, 

12 May , 1865. 


W. A. 
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TO’ 

j' H E -R* I G H T 

HONORABLE MY 
VERY GOOD Lo. THE DVKE 
^ of Buikingham his Grace^ Lo. 

High Ad mi mil of England, 


Excellent Lo. 

S ALOMON sales; A good Name is as a preeims 
oyntment; And I assure my selfe, such wil your 
Graces Name bee, Posteritie. For your Portuhe, 
and MeriUboth' haue beenc Eminent And you haue 

u w 

planted Things, that are like to last I doe now pub* 
ifsh my Essayes; ^hich of all My other workes, haue 
be&e modt Currant: For that, as it seemes, they come 
home, to Mens iJusinessf, and Bosomes. I haue 
diem, both in.Number, and Weight; So that 
they ire indeed a Ntjw> Worke. "I thought it therefore 
agr^able, to my ^^ffedPion, and Obligation^'to your 
Graces to prefix you( Name before thei^i,' both in 
Englis^^ anc^in Latine. For I doe conc^ue, that the 


* !».tttiiMi Volume of thus, (iMte m the VninafSill Li^v 
|||9ge}may last, fS^ku^ asA^kes last lly/nuftiir^ 

I dedicated to the AT/x^; My Hutom^Ji HEifR y 
the Seuefiih^ (wfat^h I haue now also {hinAated into 
Latine) and Portions of Naturall Histoty^ to the 
Prif^e: And these I dedicate to your Grace; Being* 
of the best Fruits, that by the goo(^ Encrestse^ which 
God glues to my Pen and Labours,*! could y^ld. 
God leade your Grace by the Hand. 

Your Graces most Obliged and rJ* 
faithfull Seruantf 

Ft^Sr. ALBAH 
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W HAT is Truth; said jesting Pilate; And 
would not stay for an Answer. Certainly 
there be, that delight in Giddinesse; And count 
jt a Bondage, to fix a Beleefe; Alfedling Free¬ 
will in Thinking, as well as in Afling. ^ And 
though the Se6ls of Philosophers of that 4 cinde 
be gone, yet there remaine certaine discours¬ 
ing Wits, which are of the same f^eines, though 
there be not so mucl^ Bloud in them, as was* 
in those of the., Ancients. But it is not onely 
the Dificutlie,* and Labour, which Men take 
in finding out of Truth; Nor j^aine, that when 
it is (pund, it impcileth upon mens Thoughts; 
that doth hling i^ics in ^vour: But a naturally 
though corrupt Love, of the Lie it selfe. One* 
of^tiftt^ter Schoole 6f the Gaecians, examin- 
eth the matter, and*is at a stand, to thiiike 
what should be it, that men shoulc^ love 
LMs; Where, neither 4 hey make for ‘Pihasure, 
as with*PoetSi; Nor for Advantage, as wit|^ 



the Merchantj &ut<f(4' the IMs take. Bsit I 
^ tannot tell: This same Truths is a Naked, and 
Open day ligjit, that doth not shew, the Masques, 
and'Mumpieries, and Triumphs of" the world, 
halfe so Stktely, and daintily, as Candlelights. 
%ruth may perhaps come to the price of<-a j 
Pearle, that sheweth best by day: But it will« 
not rise, to the price of a Diaxfiond, or Carbun¬ 
cle, that sheweth brst^si varied lights. A mix¬ 
ture of a LU doth ever adde Pleasure. Poth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken of 
Mens Mindes,Vaine Opinions, Flattering Hopes, 
False valuations, Imaginatiops as one would, 
and the like; but it would leave the Mindes, of 
a Number of Men, poore shrunken Things; 
full of Melancholy, and Indisposition, and un¬ 
pleasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, 
in great Severity, called Poesie, Vinum Dtsmo^ 
^because it hlleth the Imagination, and 
yet it is, but with the shadow of a LU, But it 
is not the LU, that passeth through the Minde, 
^but the LU that sinketh in, and setleth in it, 
that doth the hurt, such^as we spake of before. 
But howsoever these things &t thus, in mens 
depraved lodgements, and Affedtions, yel Truths 
which onely do^h iudge it.sclfe, teacheth,^hat 
the Inquirieof Trutky which is the Inpve-m&king, 
or Wooing of it; Tiie kno\^ledge of Tmthy 
Nvhich is the Presence of it; and the 6d[^Ie of 
T^uthy which is the Eqioying of it f^'is the 
Sov^raigne Good of humane Na^re. The first 
Creative .of God, in the worses of the^apes, 
was the Light pf the Sense; The last was the 
Light of Reason; And his Sabbath Worl^ 



eve% smce^ is the of his Spiitt 

First he breathed Light, upon the Face, of the 
Matter or Chaos; Then he breathed Light, intft 
the Face of Man ; and still he breafheth and in- 
spireth Ltght, into the Face of his Cltosen. The 
l^et, that beautified the Sc(5l, that was other¬ 
wise inferiour to ^he rest, saith»yct excellently 
well: is a plBasure to stand upon the shore^ 

aftd to see ships tost upfiH tp-e Sea: A pleasure 
stand itpthe window of a Castley and to see a 
Bat^ileyOndthe Adventures thereofy below: But 
no pleasure is comparabley to the standing, upon 
the vantage ground of Truth: (A hill not to be 
commanded, aifd where the Ayre is alwaies 
cleare and serene;) And to see the Errours. and 
WandrTngSy and MistSy aftd TempestSy in the 
vale below: So alwaies, that this prospe6l, be 
with Pitty, and not with Swelling, or Pride. 
Certainly, it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a 
Mans Mind&Move in Charitie, Rest in^erovi- 
dence, and Turne upon the Poles ^of Truth. 

To passe from Theological!, and Philosophi¬ 
cal! Truthy to the TrtAh of civill Businesse; It” 
will be acknowledged, even by those, that prac¬ 
tize it riht, that^leare and Round dealing, is the 
Hjpflour of Mans >^ture; And that Mixture of 
Falslmod, like /rilay in Coyne of Gold and 
Silver; which mty make* the Metall worke the 
bett€;n but it embaseth it. For these winding,♦ 
and cmked courses, are the Goings of the Ser¬ 
pent; which Sc>€th basely upon the belly,«Ad 
not upbn the FeA* There is no Vice, th^ doth 
so cover a Man* with* Shame, as to be found 
false, and pefhdious. And therefore Mous^ 

Da 



tHigny saitli pre|rily» lAen he enq^re^ th^Tca- 
son, why the %ord & the Lie^ should be sudb a 
Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge? Saith 
h^ if it be muell weighed^ To se^ that a mm 
lietky is a0 much to say, as ihfit he is^brave to~ 
wards God, and a Coward towards Men* 
it Lie faces Go^, and shrinkes from Man. Sur^’ 
the Wickednesse of Falshoodf and Breach of 
Faith, cannot possibl)^ j}e so highly expi^sed, 
as in that it shall be the last Peale,4o thp 
ludgements of God, upon the Generatid^ii of 
Men, It being foretold, that when Christ com- 
meth, He shall not Jinde Faith upon the Earths 



II 

• 

<9f Beatii 

M en feare as Children feare to goe 

in the darlS: And as that Natural Feare 
in Children, is increased with Tales, so is the 
other. Certainly, the Contemplation of Deaths 
the wages of sinney and Passage to another 
world, is Holy, and Religious; But the Feare 
of it, as a Tribute due unto Nature, is weaken 
Yet in Religious Meditations, there iS|^^i^ome• 
times, Mixture of Vanitie, and o{ Superstition. 
You shal reade, in some of the Friars Books^ 
of MorUJicaiiony thaf a man should thinke 
with himseUe, ^i^at the Paine is, if he have 
but hi5*Fmgers end Pressed, or Tortured; And 
theftby imagine, wl^t the PaiAes of Death are, 
whenfthe yhole Body, is corrupted and dis¬ 
solved; when miiny timdS, Death passeth with 
lesse^paine, then the Torture of a Linunef 
For the most vitall ^arts, are %ot the quickest 
of Sense. ASd by him, that spake onely«as a 
PhiloSbpher, an(f TNaturall Man, it w^t well 
said; Bompa Mhrtis magis ierrety quhm Mors 
^sa» Groanei and Convul^ons, and a disosr 
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lolared Face, ^(f Fxvei^s weeping,<kxid Blaokes, 
Obsequies, and tbe like, shew Death Tec* 
nble. It is j^orthy the observing, t}iat there is 
no piissioi^, in the minde of man, so. wqake, but 
it Mates, and Masters; the^^em ^ Death : 
And therefore Death, is no such terrible £if^ 
mie, when a %ian hath so wnany Attendants, 
about him, that can winne thf combat of him. 
Revenue txmmphs Death; Love slights it; 
Honour aspireth to it; Griefe flie)^ fb it \^are 
pre-occupateth it; Nay we reade, after Otho the 
Emperour had slaine himselfe, Pitty (which is 
the tenderest of AfTedlions) pigovoked many fo 
die, out of meere compassion to their SOveraigne, 
and as the truest sort of Followers. Nay Seneca 
addes Nicenesse &* Society; Cogita quam dih 
eadem feceris; Mori velle^ non tanthm Fortis^ 
aut Miser^ sed etidrn Fastidiosus potest A man 
would^ die, though he were neither valiant, nor 
miserable, onely upon a wearinesse to doe the 
same thing, so oft over and over. It is no lesse 
^worthy to observe, how little Alteration, in good 
Spirits, the Approaches' of Death ms^e; For 
they appeare, to be the same ^en,<^ till the last 
Instant AuguHus Ccesar died in a Coinple- 
ment; Livia^ Coniugij nosfri mentor^ vive 
vale, Tiberius in dissimulation; <As Tacitus 
saith of him; lam Tiberium i^ires, ^ Corpus^ 
non Dissimulation deserebant Vespasian Avi a 
Iqst; Sitting upon the 5i<H>le, Utputo 3eusfio, 
GaUfa with a Sentence; Fer^ si ex re sit populi 
Romceai; Holding forth his Necke. S^timius 
Severus in dispatch; AdestCy si^quid,,mihi re’- 
etdl 'agendum. And the like. Certainly, the 




Sfaiitgs. bestowed too muqlii dbst upon Deaik^ 
and by their great preparationf^ made it ap-4 
peare more fearefulL Better sai^ he, Qitt 
nem Vttee^ejrirgmum inter Mun^a ponak Ne^ 
tural If (a a^.Natitrall to die, as td be borne; 
And to .a ^ttle Infant, perhaps, the One, is as 
painfull, ^ the o^er. He that dies in an calm¬ 
est Pursuit, is Hke one that is wounded in hot 
Bloud; who, for the •tim^, scarce feeles the 
Hurt; And therefore, a Minde iixt, and bent 
upon somewhat, that is good, doth avert the 
Dolors of Death: But above all, beleeve it, the 
sweetest Canti<^ is. Nunc dimittis; when a 
Man hath obtained worthy Ends, and Expedla- 
tions. peatk hath this also; That it openeth 
the Gate, to good Fame, and extinguisheth 
Envie. 

—^ ExHn£lus amabitur idem* 
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|n Ulllgton * 

the chiefe Band* of %- 
is a happy thing, when it 
1, within Jhe txiAe Band of' 
'^Unity^ The Quarrels, and Divisions about 
Hgim^ were Evils unkhowne to the heathen. 
The Bedson was,, because the Reli^m of the 
Heathen, consisted rather in Rites and Cere- 
' monies; Ihen in, any constant Beleera. f^r you 
may imagine, what kinde of FaiHi theirs was, 
when {he chiefe Do6iors, and Fathers of their 
idhurch, were Ijhe Poets. But the true God hath 
this Attribute, That he is a ledtous God; And 
Sterefore, his worship and Religion^ will eAdure 
no Mixture, nor Partner. Wd therefore 
speake, a few words, concerning the Unity of 
the Church; Whht are the F^its thereof; vBiat 
the Bounds; And what the Meanest^ * 

« The Fruits of Unity (neA unto the well 
Pleasing of God, which is All in' All) are fwo ; 
The One, towards those^ithat are without ike 
Chiwh; The Other, towards thSse, that are 
withim ^ For the Former; If H certainc^ that 
Heresies, and Schismes, hre of all others, the 
gaeA^^t Scandals j gea more theniCorruption of 


UEUGION bein 
mahe Society, i 
selfe, is well contains 
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iFor as iiT N^uraU Bod/^vin 
^^oini4 QX Solution of CTootinui^, is worse thei? 
a Corrupt Humor; So in tbe Sptiituall» .t&t 
nothing, doth so much ket^ ll^ Out ibf tho 
Church^^and drive Men out of thj/Church, as 
breach of Unify: And thetefore, wiwsocvcj'it 
commeth to tha% passa, that one m 

Des 0 o; Anolher saith, Ecce in ^nxtraUhus^ 
^That is, when some Mei%sdSlc^ Christ, in^he 
Conventicles of Heretikes, land others, in an 
OutW^ Face of a Church, that voice had need 
continually to sound in Mens Eares, Nelite exire. 
Gee not out. The Do6tor of the Gentiles (the 
ftopriety of wnose Vocation, drew him to have 
speciall care of those without) saith; If 0 n 
Heathen come in, and heare you sfiake with'' 
severaU Tongues, Will he not say that you are 
And certainly, it is lUtle better, when 
Atheists, and prophane Pmons, do heare of so 
many Discordant, and Contrary Opinioifs in Re- 
ligion; It doth avert them from |he Church, and 
paketh them, * To sit downe in the ihaire of the 
Scdfkers, It is but aflight Thing, to be Vouch&l 
.in so Serious^Matter, but yet it expresseth well 
the Deformity. There is a Master of Scoffing; 
tlSt iii his Catalogue of Bdbks, of a faigned 
Libfary, sgts Downe this Title of a Booke; The 
morris daunce Jif Herefikes, For indeed, everu 
,Sc^ of them, hath a Divers Posture, or Cringe 
by themselves, whic]i*cannot But Move Derision, 
in Worldlings, and Depraved Politickesf Vho 
are aj)t to conteftftie Holy Things. o 

As jfor the*i^r«f/ towards those that are 
^withint It il Peace; whic^ containeth infiiyte 



Bllstings: It esfei.b{ishm Faith; it Idad]^ 
Charity; The dtitward Peace of the Churdif Dis^ 
.tiJteth into Peace of Conscience; And it ttnneth 
the Lthours^ ^ Writing, and Readi]% of Con-* 
troyersies; ihto Treaties of Mortiiicatjen, and 
Devotioifi • 

^Concerning the Bounds o/JJnity; The true' 
Plying of them, importeth exceedingly* There 
appeate to be two ^remes. For to cerCaine 
Zolunts all Speech of Pacification is odious* h 
U feaccy lehut What hast thou to dda Ifee/A 
peace t tume thee hehinde me* Peace is not the 
Matter, but Following and Partjf, Contrariwise, 
ceitaine Laodiceansy and Luke-d^anne Persons, 
thinke they may accommodate Points of Reli~ 
gion, by Middle Waies,and taking part of both; 
And witty Reconcilements; As if they would 
make an Arbitrement, betweene God and Man, 
Both these Extremes are to be avoyded; which 
will be done, if the League of Christians, penned 
by our Saviour himselfe, were in the two crosse 
Clauses thereof, soundly and plainly expounded: 
Ife that is not with us, Vr against us: 
againe; ffe that is not againsVHUy i^ with us: 
That is, if the Points Fundamental! and of Sub¬ 
stance in ReligioHy^ec^ truly discerned and dis¬ 
tinguished, from Points not m&rely of ^aith,«but 
Opinion, Order, or gocd Intention. This is a 
Thing, may seeme to many, a Matter trivj^l, 
and done already :c But if i^were done lesse par¬ 
tially, would be embraced fnore gdherally* 

Of this I may give onely thl^fVdvice, accord¬ 
ing to mV small ModelL * Men* ought to take 
hee^ of rending Go^ Church, by*two iSnds of* 
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C^trovei^es. The one^ l^en the Matt& df 
^the P<^t controvated, S' too %mall and 
not worth the Heat, and Strife about it,|km&d 
onely by tTontradiflion. For, a^it is by 
one of ^e Fathers; Chrisis Coat^ ^ 

meatne: But the Churches Vesture we^o/ dkgrs 
colours; whereupon he saith, in vests vanetas 
sit, ^cissura non sit; They be two Things, l/n&j^, 
§iid Uniformity, The othpr is, when the Matter 
of the P^t Controverted is great; but it is driven 
to an over-great Subtilty,' and Obs(^ty; So that 
it becommeth a Thing, rather Ingenious, then 
Substantial!. A man that is of Judgement and 
understanding,^shall sometimes heare Ignorant 
Men diifer, and know well within himselfe, that 
those which so diifer, meane one thjpg, and yet 
they themselves would never agree. And if it 
come so to passe, in that distance of Judgement, 
which is betweene Man and Man; Shall wee not 
thinke, that God above, that knowes tb4> Heart, 
doth not discerne, that fraile I^en, in some of 
their Contradictions,intend the ^m'e thing; and 
^cepteth of both? The Nature of such Contro¬ 
versies is j^xceflently expressed, by .S^. Paul, in 
the Warning^and Precept, that he giveth, con¬ 
cerning the same, pevita prtfanas vocum Novi- 
totes, Ss* ppposittones falsi Nominis Scientia, 
Men create Op^sition^ which are not; And put 
thcijn into new termes, so fixed, as whereas the 
Meaning ought to goyeme th6Terme,theTenne 
in effect goif'emeth the Meaning. There be'^'also 
two Ihlse PeaceS\'^r Unities; The one, v^en the 
Peace is grounded, but upon an implicate ignor- 
*aiice; For aSl Colours will agree in the Da^t 







The e&er, when ft b^eced up, upft^ a dti^A 
Atoission ofContrar]^, in Fiindaniental Points. 
FSt Truth ai^ Talshoo^ in such thin^ ^ like 
tmd fflayf in the toes of Nabuccuinezars 
Image; may Cleave, but they toll not 

Infprpoinle. ' 

Concerning the Meanes of procuring Unity; 
Men must beware, that in the^ Procuring, or 
Munking, oi Religiotk: Unityf they doe not Disk 
solve and Deface the Lawes of Charit9^, an^ of 
humane Society. There be two Swords* amongst 
Christians; the Spirituall, and Temporall; Apd 
both have their due Office, an(l place, in the 
maintenan^ of Religion. But we may not take 
up the Third sword, which is Mahomets Sword, 
or like unto it; That is, to propagate Religion^ 
by W&TS, or by Sanguinary Persecutions, to force 
Consciences; except it be in cases of Overt Scan- 
dall, Blasphemy, or Intermixture of Praftize, 
against the State; Much lesse to Nourish Sedi- 
tibns; To Authorize Conspiracies and Rebellions; 
To put the Sword into the Peoples Hsuids; And 
the like; Tending to the Subversion of all Gov¬ 
ernment, which is the Ordinance* gf God. For 
this is, but to dash the first Table, against the 
Second; And so tefconsider Men as CliristiaAs, 
as we forget that they are Men. Luc^tiUs^he 
Poet, when he beheld tlte A6i dC Agamemnon, 
thht could endure the Sacrificing of his o^rn^ 
•Daughter, exclaimhd; 

Tdntum Relltgio potuit sua^ege maloruf^t 

What would he have said, if he 4iad knowne of 
the>,Massacre in France, or the Poi^der Treason * 
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wHe woula h^Ve keene^ Seven tithes , 
more E|»cure juid Atheist^^then fte was. For 
the tenaporall Sworcl^ is to bee di^iwa^ wRh 
great drcbmspeflton, in Cases oP^^igic»f So 
it is a tiling monstrous, to put it intone hanifs of 
^he Common People. Let that bee Idl^unto the 
Anabaptists, anc^ other Furies.#. It was grSat 
Bla^hemy, wh^n the Devill said; / wtll ascend^ 
anAe like the Highest; But it is greater Bias* 
phemy, tg personate God, and bring him in say¬ 
ing ; I •mill descend^ and be like the Prince of 
Darknesse; And what is it better, to make the 
cause of Religion^ to descend, to the cruell and 
eiBiecrable Adlio^s, of Murthering Princes, But¬ 
chery of People, and Subversion of States, and 
Governments? Surely, this is to bringJDoivne the 
Holy Ghost, in stead of the LiknessO bf a Dove, 
in the Shape of a Vulture, or Raven: And to set, 
Out of the Barke of a Christian Church, a Flagge 
of a Barque of Pirats, and -<4waj««j.4tvTher- 
ibre it is most necessary, that tlie Church by 
Dodlrine and Decree; Princes by their Sword; 
And all Learnings, bcAh Christian and Moral!, as 
by their Mercury Rod; Doe Damne and send to 
Hell, for eveif} those Fads and Opinions, tend¬ 
ing to the Support of the sarae; As hath beene 
dready in good p^ done. Surely in Counsels, 
Concernin]^/?^/i^/b«, thgjt Counsel of the Apostle, 
would he prefixed; Ira hominis non implet lus^ 
ticAm Dei, And it was a nobble Observation,.^ 
of a wise Fk«ther, Aild no lesse ingenuously con-' 
lessed; That these^ •which held and fierswadedf 
pressure of ConscienJeSy were commonly inter’^ 

! assed theriny ihemseIves,for their owue ends. 
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3Rtfitnse 

J^EVENGE is a kinde of Wilde lustice; 
^ which the more Mans Nat&re runs to, the 
more ought Law to weed it out. For as for the 
first Wron*?, it doth but offend the Law; but the 
Revenge of that wrong, putteth the Law out of 
Office. Certainly, in taking Revenge^ A Man is 
but. even with his Enemy; But in passing it 
over, hd is Superiour: For it is a Princes part to 
Pardon. Anft Salomon^ I am sure, saidi, It is 
the glory of a ifan to passe by an offence* That 
wliich is past, is gone, ahd Irrevocable; And 
wise Men have Enough to doe, 'With (^things pre¬ 
sent, and to come: Therefore, thej^ doe bift trifle 
with themsdves, 'that labour in past matters. 
There is no man, doth a wrong, for ^e wrongs 
oake; But therby to purchase ^imselfe. Profit, 
dt Pleasure, or Honour, or the like. The^ore 
t^why should I be‘<angry 'with a Man, for loving 
himselfe better then mee? And S[f any Man 
shouldtdoe wrong, meerely out*b? ill nature,“why? 
yet it is''but like the THbm, or Bryar, which 
pijck, and scratch,^ because they* can Moe no 





t^r. TbI most Tolerabje ^rt of Hevengiy is 
for those wrongs which there is fio Law to reme^ 
dy: But then, let a'tean take heed, the 
be such, is there is no law to fftinish: £lse, a 
Mans Enemy, is still before hand, it is two 
dor one. Some, when they take Rer/mge, ^e 
Desirous the part^r should knowf whence it com- 
meth: This is the more Generous. For the De¬ 
light seemeth to be, not much in doing the 
Hurt, as in Making the Party repent: But Base 
and Crafty Cowards, are like the Arrow, that 
flyeth in the Darke. Cosmus Duke of Florenccy 
had a Desperafp Saying, against Perfidious or 
NegleAing Fridnds, as if those wrongs were un¬ 
pardonable : You shall reads (saith he) that we 
are commanded to forgive our Engfuies; But 
you never ready that wee are commandedy to 
forgive our Friends, But yet the Spirit of lohy 
was in a better tune; Shall wee (saith he) take 


good at (j^ods Handsy and not be content ttf take 
evill also? And so of Friends yi*a proportion. 
This is certaine; That a Man that studieth AV- 
vengSy keepes his owfie Wounds greene, which 
otherwise woulcf heale, and doe well. Publiqne 
Reveti^eSy are* for the most part, Fortunate; As 
thft for the Deatlr^ Casarf For the Death of 
Pertinax; Aor the Death of Henry the Third of 
France; ^d many more. But in private Re-e 


venges it is not sa Nay rather, Vindicatii^ 
Persons live the Life^f Wit(Aes; who as they ^ 
are MischieVbus, So^end they Infortunate.* * 
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I T was an high speech of S^neca^ (after the< 
manner of the Stoickes) Thal^ke good ikings^ , 
which belong to Prosperityy arc to %e wished.; 
but the gopd things, that belong to Adversity^ 
are to be admired. Bona Rerum Secundamm, 
Optabilia; Adversarum, Mirabilia, 'Certainly 
if Miracles, be the Command over Nature,^ th^ey 
appeare most in Adversity. It is yet a higher 
speech of his, then the other, (much tc^ high for 
a Heathen) It b truej^eatnesse, to have in ofte, 
the Frailty of a Man, the Security of a God, 
Verb magnum, habere Fragilitatem Hominis, 
Securitatem Dei, This would haF^e ^ne^better 
ill Poesy; where CTranscendences are more tal¬ 
lowed. And the Poets indeed, have beene busy 
^Ith it; For it is, in effcdl, thoithin^, which is 
figured in that Strange Fi<^ion, of the Ancient 
Poets, which seenteth not tp be without mys^iy; 
N ay, f and to have some approach, the State 
of a Christian: That Herculespwhen heemvent 
to unbidde Prometheus, (b/ whem Huiruane Na> 
ture is represented) sailed the length of the great 
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0cg^ m ok Earthen Pot, op Pitcher: Livety 
''describii^ Oiristian Resolution; %Lat saileth^ in 
the fraile Barke of the Flesh, thorow the Whves 


of the World. But to speake in a lUeane. eThe 
Vertue of Prosperities is Temperance^ The Ver- 


tue oi Adversity, is Fortitude: which in Morajp 
, is the more Heroi^all Vertue. Prosperity is the 
Blessing of the dDld Testament; Adversity is 
the ]Aessing of the New;^which carrieth the 
greater Beiedidlion, and the Clearer Revelation 


of Gods Favour. Yet, even in the old Testa¬ 


ment, if you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall 
heare as many I^erselike Ayres, as Carols: And 
the^Pencill of the holy Ghost, hath laboured 
more, in describing, the Affliflions of lob, then 


the Felicities of Salomon, Prosperity is not 
without many Feares and Distastes; And Ad-- 


I 


versify is not without Comforts and Hopea 
Wee see in Needle-workes, and Imbroideries, It 
4s more pleasing, to have a Lively Worke,*d{ion 
a Sad and Solemne Ground; th^h to have a 
Darke and Melancholy Worke, upon a Light¬ 
some Ground: ludge iSierfore, of the Pleasure* 
of the He^,pby the Please of the Eye. Cer¬ 
tainly, Yertue i? like pretious Odours, most fra-^ 
^raift, when they are incensed,t)r crushed: For 
Prosperity ^th be5 discover Vice; But Ad-^ 
versify doth oest discover Vertue. 
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J^JSSIMULATION is buf- a faint kind of 
Policy, or Wisdome; For it asketH a stibiig 
Wit, and a strong Heart, to know, when to tefi 
'Truth, to doe it. Therfore it is the weaker 
Sort of Politicks, that are the great Dis^mblers. 
Tacitus saith; Livia sorted well^ with the 


Arts pf her Husband^ fir* Dissimulation of her 
Sonne: Attributing Arts or Policy to Auguslusj* 
and Dissimulation to Tiberius* And againe, 

I when Mucianus encours^eth Vespasian, to take 
Arms against Vitellius, he saith; We rise not, 
against the Piercingikludgmenl^ cf Augustus,' 
nor the Extrem^Caution or Closenesse of Tibe^;^ 
rius. These Properties oi^Arts or Policy^ 
Dissimulation or Closenesse, are indeed Habits 
^and Faculties, several!*, and to be distinguished. 
For if a Man, have that Penetration of tludg> 
m^mt, as he can^'disceme^ cwhat T^ngs are to be 
laitf’open, and what to be segretted, and what to 
be shewed at Halfe lights, and to whom,'and 
when, (which indeed arc Arts of State^and Arts 
Life as Tacitus' well calleth ttem) to him, * A 
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Hal:;(t of I>mimui€^H^ is a I^nderanee, and*a 
Poorenesse. But if a Man canfiot obtaine to 
' that ludgment, then it is left to him| generall)^ 
to be Closd, and a Dissembler, f!or whdre a 
Man cannot choose, or vasy in Particfllars, there 
iys good to take the safest and wariest Wa/ ij^ 
• generall; Like the fjoing softly by one thdt can¬ 
not well see. Qertainly the ablest Men, that 
ever were, have had ^1 Opennesse, and 
Francknesie of dealing; And a name of Cer« 
tainty, and Veracity; But then they were like 
Horses, well mannaged; For they could tell 
passing well, wh^n to stop, or turne: And at 
such times, when* they thought the Case indeed, 
required Dissimulatien^ if then they used it, it 
came to passe, that the former Opinj|^, spred 
abroad of their good Faith, and Clearaesse of 
dealing, made them almost Invisible. 

There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and 
'Vailing of a Mans Selfe. The first Chsenesse, 
Reservation^ and Secrecy; when Man le^Veth 
hunselfe without Observation, or ujlhout Hold 
to be taken, what he is.* The second Dissimu¬ 
lation, in th^ Ntgative; y^hen a man lets fall 
Signes, hnd Ar^ments, that he is not, that he is. 
^nd^the third Simulation, infthe Aifirmative; 
wh^ a Manjndustriously, and expresseW, faigns, 
and pretends to be, that he is not. ^ 

Fqr the first of these, Secrecy: It is indeed, 
the Vertue of a Confesspur; Antt assuredly, the 
Secret Man, Hfiareth many Confessions; For who 
will (^n himself^, ^o a Blab or a Bable^h But 
if a Man ba thought Secret, it inviteth Disco- 
veirte; A/ the ftiore Close Aiye, sucketh in tha 
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n&re Open^ And as in Con^sion(/ the R^eal. 
ing h not for Worldly use, but for the Ease of A 
bails Heart, so Secret Men come to the Know^ 
ledg€' of M^y Things, in that kihde; udiile 
Men rathef discharge their Mindes, then impart 
^eir Mindes. In few words, Mysteries are dve 
to Sehrcy: Besides (to say jTruth) Nakedness^ 
is uncomely, as well in Minde,Gas Body; and it 
addeth no small Rt^verence, to Mens Manners, 
and Aflions, if they be not altogetheir>Open. As 
for Talkers and Futile Persons, they are^om- 
monly Vaine, and Credulous 'ilithall. For He 
that talketh, what he knowetlji, will also talk^ 
what he knoweth not. Therfdre set it dowae; 
That an Habit of Secrecy^ is both Politick^ and 
MoralL s^And in this Part, it is good, that a 
Mans Face, give his Tongue, leave to Speake. 
For the Discovery, of a Mans Selfe, by the Tradls 
of his Countenance, is a great Wezdcnesse, and 
Betraying; By how much, it is many times, 
more marked jand beleeved, then a Mans words. 

For the Second, which is Dissimulation. It 
iTolloweth many times upbn Secrecy^ by a neces¬ 
sity: So that, he that will be Secrefy must be a 
Dissembler^ in some degree. F%r Men^’are too 
cunning, to suifef a Man, to keepe an indifferent 
carriage, betweene both, ana to be with¬ 

out §waying the Ballakicc, on either side. They 
%ill so beset a man with Questions, and^4>^^ 
hum on, and picke it out^of him, that without an 
a&urd Silence, he must^shew afi Inclination, 
one v’^; Or if he doe not, ^liey will gather as 
much by his Silence, is by^his Speech. As 
Sor Equivocations,^ or Oraculous^Spee£hes, they 
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eansot hd^out lonf^ So tlispt jio man can 
secret, except he give himselfe a little Scope qf 
JDissimuiattm; which is, as it were, but ;the 
Skhts or 'ftaine of Secrecy, * ^ ■ 

But for the third Degree, which is' Simula^ 
thn, and false Profession; That 1 hdid mo^ 
culpable, and feste politicke; eftcepi it be in 
grea^nd rare Matters. And therefore a gene- 
rail (Justome of Simulatiom (which is this last 
Degree) isaa Vice, rising, either of a naturall 
Falsenesse, or Fearefulnesse; Or of a Minde, 
that hath somIHnaine Faults; which because a 
man must need^ disguise, it maketh him prac¬ 
tise Simulation ,other things, lest his Hand 
s^uld be out of ure. 

The great Advantages of Simujyetion and 
Dissimulation are three. First to lay asleejpe 
Opposition, and to Surprize. For where a Mans 
Jntentions, are published, it is an Alarum, to 
call up, all that are against them. The seqond 
is, to reserve to a Mans Selfe, a«faire Retreat: 
For if a man engage hipiselfe, by a manifest De> 
claration, he must goe thro^^gh, or take a Fall. 
The third isyitl^ better to discover the Minde of 
andther! For to him that op^s himselfe, Men 
wil]!*hardly shew t^pmselves adverse; but will 
(faireJTlet higi goe on, and tume their Freedome 
of Speech, to Freldome ot thought. And there¬ 
fore, «t is a good shrewd Proverbe of the Span-* 
iard $ Tell a f^e, and^nefe a T^oth, As if th«'e 
were no way of Discovery, but by SimuldHon, 
There* be also three Disadvantages, tObhetTt 
even. T^e first. That Simulation and Dissimu^ 
Mtion, commonly carry with them, a Shew of 
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Fearfulnesse, which in *any Bulinesse, edoth 
spoile the Feathecs, of round flying up to the 
Mark. The second, that it pusleth Sc per> 
plex(:th the ^Conceits of many; that perhaps 
would otlierwise co-operate with him; and 
ipakes a Man walke, almost alone, to his owfie 
Ends. The third, and greate^ is, that it de- 
priveth a Man, of one, of the- most pripcipall 
Instruments for A^ion; which is Trust and 
Bsleefe, The best Composition, and* Tempera¬ 
ture is, to have Opennesse in Fame and *Opi^ 
nion; Secrecy in Habit; Dissttulation in sea¬ 
sonable use; And a Power to faigne, if there be 
no Remedy. ‘ ^ 
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T he loyes of Parmts are Secret; And so 
are their Gnefes, and Feares: They cannot 
utter the one; Nor they will not utter the other. 
Children sweeten Labours; But they make Mis¬ 
fortunes more bitter: They increastf^e Cares 
of Life; but they mitigate the Remembrance of 
Death. The Perpetuity by Generation is com- 
' mon to Beasts; But Memory, Merit, and Noble 
workes, are proper to Men: And surely si, Man 
shall see, the Noblest workes, anfl Foundations, 
have proceeded from* Childlesse Mm; which 
have sougl^ to^expresse the Images of their 
Minds? where%ose of their Bodies have failed: 
Sonhe care of Posterity, is most in them, that 
havenno Posterity. •They that are the first Rais¬ 
ers of their*Houtes, are most Indulgent towards^ 
theij Children; Beholding them, as the Contia- 
uance, not only of their kinde, but of their 
Workc; Anff so botlf Childrmy and Creatufe^, 
The differences in Affeflion, of ParefffSy to¬ 
wards their severall •Ckildreuy is maify times 
cmequalf; And sometimes unworthy; Especially 
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. in^the mothers A& Salomon saith; fL wise stnne 
' i^ioyceih the Pothers but an ungracious sonne 
shames the Mother, A Man shall ^see^ where 
ther^is a HcAse full of Children, one or two, of 
the Eldest,' respefled, and the Youngest made 
nitons; But in the middest, some that are, as k 
were forgotten^ who, many times, neverthelesse, 
prove the best The Illiberalide of Parents, in 
allowance towards their Children, is an harme- 
full Errour; Makes them base; Acquaints them 
with Shifts; Makes them sort with meane 
pany; And makes them surfet more, when they 
come to Plenty: And therefops, the Proofe is 
best, when Men keepe their Ahthority towards 
their Children, but not their Purse. Men have 
a foolish«,rnanner (both Parents, and Schoole- 
masters, and Servants) in creating and breeding 
an Emulation between Brothers, during Chil^ 
hood, which many times sorteth to Discord, 
when they are Men; And disturbeth Families. 
The Italians .make little difference betweene 
Children, and Nephewes, or neere Kinsfolkes; 
But so they be of the Lumpe, they care not, 
though they passe not through ^heir^owne Body. 
And, to say Truth, in Nature, it is much a like 
matter; In so niuch, that ^we see a Nephew, 
sometimes, resembleth an Ujicle, or a KinSman, 

^ more then his owne Parents As the Bloud hap> 
^ens. Let Parents choose betimes, the Voca¬ 
tions, and Courses, they meane their Children 
should take; For then they are most flexible; 
And la them not too much ap*piy themselves, to c 
the Disposition of their ^Children, as thinking 
they will take best to that, which tl^y have 
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mo^ Mmde\o. It is true, thdt if the. Ailed^ion 
or Aptne^ of the Children, beTExtraordinan^ 
then it is ^ood, not to crosse it; But generally, 
the Precept is good; Optimum eUg^ sua%e ^ 
* facile illud faciet Consuetude, Younger Bra* 
ihers are commonly Fortunate, but seldome qr 
never, where the Elder ?je disinl^ted. 
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0f iROatriast antt Sbfogle*' 

H e that hath Wife and Children^ hath given 
Hostages to Fortune; For they are Imped¬ 
iments, to great Enterprises, either of Vertue, 
or Miscl)jefe. Certainly, the best workes, and 
of greatesTlvIerit for the Publike, have proceeded 
from the unmarried^ or Childlesse Men; which, 
both in Aifeiflion, and Meanes, Have married and 
endowed the Publike. Yet it were great Reason, 
that those that have Children^ should have great¬ 
est care of future times; unto which, they know, 
they must transmit, their'dearest pledges. Some 
there are, who though they le^ a jingle Life^ 
yet their Thoughts doe end with theihselves, 
and account futuil^ Times, Impertinences. Nay, 
there are some other, that* account^ Wiftt and 
yChildren^'^\foX as Bills^of cnarges. '^Nay more, 
there are some foolish rich covetous Men,^that 
take a pride in hkving noj^hildren, because they 
miycbe thought,- so much'the richbr. For per¬ 
haps, ,|;hey have heard some tbKce; Suck one^ 
is a gref^t rick Man; And another except to it; 
but he hath a ^reat charge of Chit&ren: As 
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if iyvere an-Abatement t^is •Riches. But fiie 
most ordinary cause of a Single tife^ is Libert)^ ^ 
especially, in certaine Selfe-pleasing, and hif- 
morous Mindes, which are so serftible of^very 
restraint, as they will goe neare, to thinke their 
irirdles, and Garters, to be Bonds and Shackles. 
Unmarried Men are best Friendsi; best Masters; 
best ^Servants; but not alwayes best Subiefls; 
For they are light to runng away; And almost 
all Fugitives are of that Condition. A Single 
Life doth well with Church men: For Charity 
will hardly water the* Ground, where it must first 
fill a Poole. It i§ indifferent for Judges and Ma¬ 
gistrates : For ifthey be facile, and corrupt, you 
shall have a Servant, five times worse than a 
Wife, For Souldiers, I finde the Gcnejalls com¬ 
monly in their Hortatives, put Men ffi minde of 
their Wwes and Children: And I thinke the 
Despising of Carriage, amongst the Turkes, 
maketh the vulgar souldier * more base. Cer¬ 
tainly, Wife and Children^ a kinde of’'Disci¬ 
pline of Humanity: And single Men, though 
they be many times more Charitable, because 
their Mear^s sft’e lesse exhaust; yet, on the 
other sSde, the^ are more cruell, and hard heart¬ 
ed,® (good to make^severe Inquisitors) because 
theii* Tenc^messe, is not so oft called upon. 
Grave Natures,•lei by^ustome, and therfore# 
congtant, are commonly loving Husbands; As 
was said of Ulysses;, VetulafH suam preetulit 
JmmortalitSti, Chast Women are often Broud, 
^and froward, as^’Presuming upon the Jferit of 
their Chastity. ‘It is* one of tl^ best Bonds, 
both of thasttty and Obedi^ce, m the Wife,^i 
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Slie thinke hsf Ht^band Wise;^ which «3ke 
^will never doe3^ She finde him Jealous, Wives 
are young Mens Mistresses; Companions for 
mid^ Age;^and old Mens Nurses! So as a 
Man may %ave a Quarrell to marry, when he 
will But yet, he was reputed one of the wisL 
^Sen, that made Answer to thr Question; When 
a Man should marry? A youn^Man noty^t^ an 
Elder Man not at (ill. It is often seene, that 
bad Husbandsy have very good WiveLj whej^er 
it be, that it rayseth the Price of their Husbmds 
Kindnesse, when it comes; Or that the Wives 
take a Pride, in their Patience.^ But this never 
fades, if the had Husbands welre of their ov/?ie 
choosing, against their Friends consent; For 
then, the};^ill be sure, to make good their owne 
Folly. 
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T here be lume of the Affe^ions^ which have 
beene noted to fascinate^ or bewitch, but 
Love^ and Envy, They both have vehement 
wishes; They frame themselves re^ily into 
Imaginations, and Suggestions; AndTthey come 
easily into the Eye; especially upon the presence 
of the Obietfls;* which are the Points, that con¬ 
duce to Fascination, if any such Thing there be. 
We see likewise, the Senpture jcalleth Envy, 
An Evili Eye: And the Astrologers, call the 
cvill Influences of the Starrs, Evili Aspeilsj Sd 
that still, there s^emeth to be acknowledged, in 
the A<fT of En^y, an Eiaculation, or Irradiation 
of fhe Eye. Nay some have %eene so curious, 
as tomote, J;hat the Times, when the Stroke, or 
Percussion of Envious Eye doth most hurt, 
are,^hen the Party envied is beheld in Glory, 
or Triumph: For that jets an Hdge upon Envy; 
And besides^ at sued times, the Spirits oi the 
person Envied^ dde come forth, most ipto the 
outward Parts, and so^neet the BJow. 

' But ^eaviitg these Curiosities, (though ngt 
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unVorthy, to be thought on, in fit pltf e,) ^wee 
Vill handle, i^at Person^ are apt To Envy 
9thers; What persons are most Subie^} to be 
En^kd thenkelves; And, What is Hhe Differ^ 
ence betwein Publique^ and private Envy, 

A man, that hath no vertue in himselfe, eve* 
e%vieth Vertue in others. Ft^r Mens Mindes, 
will either feed upon their owne Good, or upon 
others Evill; And ^who wanteth the one, wil 
prey upon the other; And who so is oyt of Hope 
to attaine to anothers Vertue, will seeke to d6me 
at even hand, by Depressing an others Fortune. 

' A man that is Busy, and Inquisitive, is com¬ 
monly Envious: For to know much of other 
Mens Matters, cannot be, because all that Adoe 
may congerne his owne Plstate: Therfore it must 
needs be, inat he taketh a kinde of plaie-plea- 
sure, in looking upon the Fortunes of others; 
Neither can he, that mindeth but his own Busi- 
nesse, finde much matter for Envy, For Envy 
is a Gadding Passion^ and walketh the Streets, 
and doth not'keepe home; Non est curiosus^ 
§mn idem sit malevolus ,' 

Men of Noble birth, are noted, tp be envious 
towards New Men, when they*Wse. For the 
distance is altered; And it is like a deceipv of 
the Eye, that when others cbme on, they thinke 
themselves goe backe. ^ « 

Deformed Persons, and Eunuches, and,,Old 
Men, and Bastatds, are finvious: For he that 
cahi\ot possibly mend his'owne chse, will doe 
what ^e can to impaire anothets; Exceph these 
DefefW light, upon a very brave, and Heroicall 
Nature; which thinketh to make his ^Naturail 
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Wayts, part af his Honour: lifthat it should lie 
^id, that an Eunuch^ or a Lame^an, did such 
great Matters; Affedling the Honour of a Mira* 
cle; as it was in Narses the Euntihh. and ^Age- 
silauSf and TamberlaneSj that were Uatne men. 

• The same, is the Case of Men, that rise after 
Calamities, and Misfortunes; For they are, as 
Men ^fallen out«with the times; And thinke 
other Mens Harmes, a K^demption, of their 
owne Sufferings. 

They, that desire to excell in too many Mat* 
ters, out of Levity, and Vaine glory, are ever 
Enviousj For tl^py cannot want worke; It being 
ini|>ossible, but*many, in some one of those 
Things, should surpasse them. Which was the 
Charadler of Adrian the Emperour, that mor¬ 
tally Envied Poets, and Painters, an^ Artificers, 
in Works, wherein he had a veine to excell 

Lastly, ncare Kinsfolks, and Fellowes in Of¬ 
fice, and those that have beene bred together, 
are more apt to Envy their Equjils, when they 
are raised. For it doth upbraid unto thenn 
their owne Fortunes; And pointethat them, ana 
commeth ofbier fhto their remembrance, and in- 
curretlf likewise more into the note of others: 
AnlA Envy ever r^doubleth from Speech and 
Fame. Coins Envy, was the more vile, and 
Malignant, towafds his Brother Abel; Because, 
wheel his Sacrifice was better accepted, there 
was no Bod^ to looke 9 n. Thds much for thqse 
that are apt to Envy' * « 

Concerning i/i9se that are more or le^se sub¬ 
let to Envy: Fifst, Persons of eminent Vertue, 
when they are* advanced, are«lesse envied. For 
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thiir Fortune seesneth but due unto them vand 
no man Envikh the Payment of a Debt, bill 
Rewards, and Liberality rather. Againe, Envy 
is ever ioyn^, with the Comparing ^of a Mans 
Selfe; And where there is no Comparispn, no 
Envy; And therfore Kings, are not envied^ but 
Kings. Nesrerthelesse, it is to be noted, that 
unworthy Persons, are most envied, at their first 
comming in, and a%rwards overcome it better; 
wheras contrariwise. Persons of >\b>rth, and 
Merit, are most envied, when their Fortune con- 
tinueth long. For by that time, though their 
Vertue be the same, yet it hafh not the same 
Lustre; For fresh Men grow up, that darken «t. 

Persons of Noble Bloud, are lesse envied, in 
their Rising: For it Seemeth, but Right, done to 
their BirtlS^ Besides, there seemeth not much 
added to their Fortune;[ And Envy is as the 
Sunne Beames, that beat hotter, upon a Bank 
or steepe rising Ground; then upon a Flat 
And for the same reason, those^ that are ad¬ 
vanced by degrees, are lesse envied, then those 
fiiat are advanced suddainly, and per saltum. 
Those that have ioyned with tl^^ir Honour, 
great Travels, Cares, or Perills, are lesse %ubie(fl 
to Envy, For Men thinke, that they ealne 
their Honours hardly, and pitty tjiem some- 
. times; And Pitty, evei healeth Envy: Where¬ 
fore, you shall observe that the more deepe,«and 
sober sort of PoKtique persons, in their Great- 
nels^ ^e ever bemoaning thexnsctves, what a 
Life they lead; Chanting a ^Quanta pattmur. 
Not that they feele it so, but oAely to abate the 
^flge of Envy, B^t this is to be Undei^ood, o1^ 
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Busines^e, that is laid upon M«en, and not sulh 
as tfley call unto themselves, Eiar Nothing in- 
creaseth Envy more^ then an unnecessaryi and 
Ambitious **Ingrossing of Businesse. And no¬ 
thing doth extinguish Envy more, then for a 
great Person, to preserve all other inferiour Of¬ 
ficers, in their full| Rights, and Breheminencel, 
of their Places. ,For by that meanes, there be 
so m^y Skreenes betweene him, and Envy, 

Above |dl, those are most subie^l to Envy, 
which carry the Greatnesse of their Fortunes, in 
an insolent and proud Manner: Being never 
well, but while they are shewing, how great 
thgy are. Either ly outward Pompe, or by Tri¬ 
umphing over all Opposition, or Competition; 
whereas Wise men will rather doe sacrifice to 
Envy; in suffering themselves, sometimes of * 
purpose to be crost, and overborne in things, that 
doe not much conceme 1;hem. Notwithstanding, 
so much is true; That the Carriage of Great¬ 
nesse, in a plaine and open manner (so It be 
without Arrogancy, and Vaine glol’y) doth draw 
lesse Envy, then if it in a more crafty, and* 
cunning fashion.<» For in that course, a Man 
doth but disavow Fortune; And seemeth to be 
conscious, of his owne want in Jirorth; And doth 
but te^h others to Envy him. 

Lastly, t3 conclude this Part; AS we said in 
the beginning, that the Adt of Envy, had some¬ 
what in it, of Witchcraft; so there is no other 
Cure of Eni^, but the cure of Witchcraft: ^rfd 
that isy to remove the Lot (as they call it),& to 
lay it upon another. F'or which purpoSe, the 
wiser Sort of great Persons, bring in ever upon 

# * D ’ 
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toe Stage, some Body, upon whom to ^i^ve 
the Knvie^ tlAt would come upon themselves; 
sometimes upon Ministers, and Servants; Some- 
timift upon Colleagues and Associates; and the 
like; And*for that tume, there are never want¬ 
ing,, some Persons of violent and undertakiieg 
Matures, whoi so they may# have Power, and 
Businesse, will take it at any Gost. 

Now to speake pf Publique Envy,. There is 
yet some good in Publique Envy; in 

Private^ there is none. For Publique Eiwy is 
as an Ostracismey that eclipseth Men, when they 
grow too great. And therefijre it is a Bridle 
also to Great Ones, to keepe them within 
Bounds. 

Thi^J?//7^, being in the Latine word Invi^ 
* diUy goeth in the Moderne languages, by the 
name of Discontentment: Of which we shzdl 
speake in handling Semtion, It is a disease, in 
a State, like to Infcdlion. For as Infedlion, 
spreadeth upon that, which is sound, and taint- 
eth it; So w^en Envy^ is gotten once into a 
*State, it traduceth even the best Adlions there¬ 
of, and turneth them into aif ill pdo^r. And 
therefore, there is little won by*intermifigling of 
plausible A6lio]^. For that doth argue, but a 
Weaknesse, and Fearc oi^Envy, which feurteth 
so much tlie more, as*it is likewise usuall in In- 
feiiions; which if you fcarc them, you cal^them 
upon you. ^ , 

Jhis publique Envy, ^eemeth ff) beat chiefly, 
upoik ^rincipaJl Officers, Ministers,rather 
then Upon Kings, & Estate? themselves. But 
.this is a sure Rt^c, that if the Envjl upon 
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Minister, be great, when the cause of it, in him,^s 
smal* or if the Envy be general]| in a manner, 
upon all the Ministers of an Estate; then th^ 
Envy (thoiKgh hidden) is truly upi>n the State 
it selfe. And so much of publike envy or dis~ 
eqfttentmeniy & the difference therof from 
vate Envyy which ^as handled infiiQ first place! 

We wilt adde^^this, in generall, touching the 
AffeflTon of Envyj that of all other Affeiffions, 
it is the m^t importune, ancf continual!. For of 
o^zx Affeclions^^^x^ is occasion given, but now 
and then: And therefore, it was well said, Invi~ 
dia festos dies non agit For it is ever working 
upgn some, or oilier. And it is also noted, that 
Love and Envy^ doe make a man pine, which 
other Aife(5tions doe not; because they are not 
so continuall. It is also the vilest^/SSfecffion, 
and the most depraved; For which cause, it is 
the proper Attribute, of Dcvill, who is called; 
The Enviom Man, that soweth tares amongst 
the wheat by night. As it alwayes commeth to 
passe, that Envy worketh subtilly, and in the 
darke; And to the pifeiudice of good things,# 
such as is the IV/^at. 



X 

Of ILobe 

T he Stage is more beholcyng to Love^ then 
the Life of Man. For to the Stsige, 
Love is ever matter of Comedies, and now and 
then oftiTragedies: But in Life, it doth much 
mischiefe?*Sometimes like a Syrenj Sometimes 
like a Fury, You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy Persons, (whereof the 
memory remaineth, either Ancient or Recent) 
there is not pne, that hath beene transported, 
^to the mad degree of Lqve: which shewes, that 
great Spirits, and great BusineSse, doe keepe out 
this weake Passion. You mfist except never- 
thelesse, Marcus Antonius the Tialfe Pmtner of 
the Empire of fiome; and Appius Claudiuf^o. 
Decemvir^ and Law-giver: Whereof the fbrmer, 
was indeed a Voluptuous Man, and Inordinate; 
but the latter, was an Austere, and wise xnan: 
i\nd therefore It seemes (thougl^ rarely) that 
Lc^e can hnde entrance, not only into an open 
Heasti but also into a Helif well fortified; if 
watch be not well kept. * It is*a j^oore Saying of 
LLpienrus; Satis Alter Alleri Thea^ 
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trumsumus: As if Man, made for the contem¬ 
plation of Heaven, and all Noble Obiedls, shoulc^^ 
doe nothing, but kneele before a little Idoll. and 
make himselfe subied, though not of^he Mouth 
(as Beasts are) yet of the Eye; which was given 
l#m for higher Purposes. It is a strange Thing 
• to note the ExcessI of this Passioh; And how it 
braveg, the N*atufe, and value of things; by this, 
that the Speaking in a perpetuall Hyperbole^ is 
comely intiothing, but in Love, Neither is it 
meerely in the Phrase; For whereas it hath beene 
well said, that the Arch-flatterer, with whom all 
the petty Flatterers have Intelligence, is a Mans 
Setfe; Certainly, the is more. For there 
was never Proud Man, thought so absurdly well 
of himselfe, as the Lover doth of th<3» Person 
loved: And therefore, it was well sai8; That it 
is impossible to love^ and to be wise. Neither 
doth this weaknesse appeare to others onely, 
and not to the Party Loved; But to the Loved, 
most of all: except the Love bib reciproque. 
For, it is a true Rule, that Love is ever reward-, 
cd, either with the Reciproque, or with an in¬ 
ward, and secret tontempt. By how much the 
more, iSfen ought to beware ^f this Passion, 
whi?h loseth not onjy other things, but it selfe. 
As fof the other losses, the Poets Relation, doth 
well figure them; •That he that preferred Helena, 
quitted the Gifts of luno, and Pallas, For who¬ 
soever esteegfcth too^much of*Amorous Affqp- 
tion, quitteth both Riches, and Wisedome, This 
Passioh, hath hi^ f'louds, in the very tiiifes of 
Weaknesse; which are, great Prosperitie; and 
great Adversities though this latter hath been» 
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* lesse observe!^ *Both which times kindle Love^ 

* -^^nd make it more fervent^ and therefore shew it 

to be the Chjlde of Folly. They do^ best, who, 
if tney c£^not but admit Lovty yet make it 
keepe Quarter: And sever it wholly, from their 
serious Affaires, and Actions of life; For if ft 
checke once ^th Busincsse,^ it troubleth Mens 
Fortunes, and maketh Men, ifiat^they c%n, no 
wayes be true, to their owne Ends. I know not 
how, but Ms^iall^ Men, are given fo Love^ 
thinke it is, but as they are given to Winej Fftr 
Perilsy commonly aske, to be paid in Pleasures, 
There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards love of ofhm; which, if'it 
be not spent, upon, some one, or a few, doth na¬ 
turally spread it selfe, towards many; and mak¬ 
eth men become Humane, and Charitable; As 
it is seene sometime in Friars. Nuptiall love 
maketh Mankinde; Friendlyperfefleth it; 
but Wanton love Corrupteth, and Imbaseth it 
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(Srtat DIate 

M en in Grt^t Place^ are thrice Servants: 

Servants of the Soveraigne or State; Ser¬ 
vants of Fame; and Servant^ of Busincsse. So 
as they have no Freedome^ neither in tjieir Per¬ 
sons ; nor in their Aflions; nor in tfleir Times. 
4t is a strange desire, to seeke Power, and 
lose Libertie; Or to seeke Power over others, 
and to loose Power over a Mans Selfe. ,• The 
Rising unto Place is Laborious; ^nd by Paines 
Men come to greater Raines; And it is some¬ 
times base; And by Indignities, Men come to 
Dignities. The Standing is slippery, and the 
Regresle, is efther a downcfall, or at least an 
EcfTlpse, which is ^ MelanchSly Thing. C^m 
non gtj^/ueris, non esse^ cur veils vivere. 
Nay, retire Men Cannot, when they woujd; nei -1 
thertwill they, when it were Reason; But are 
impatient Qf privaten^sse, ev€n in Age, mid 
Sicknesse, wich require the Shadow: Lika old 
Towilbsmen, thfl *will be still sitting their 
Street doore; thdugh fhereby they offer Age to 
Scome. Cerfkinly Great P^sons, had need tp 
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, borrow other Mdbs Opinions; to thinke them^ 
fjclves happy; ^or if theyHudgc their owne 
Feeling; they cannot finde it: But if they thinke 
with themselves, what other men thinke of them) 
and that omer men would faine be as they are, 
tjien they are happy, as it were, by report? 
When perhap^'they finde th5 Contrary within. 
For they are the first, that fihde their #>wne 
Griefs; though they be the last, that finde 
their owne Faulty Certainly, Men^in Great 
Fortunes, are strangers to themselves, ai;^ 
while they are in the pusle of businesse, they 
have no time to tend their Health, either of 
Body, or Minde. lilt Mors ^gravis incubeoi 
qui notus nimis omnibus^ ignotus moritur sibi. 
In Places There is l^icense to doe Good, and 
Evill; wh&of the latter is a Curse; For in 
Evill, the best condition is, not to will; The^ 
Second, not to Can. But Power to doe good, 
is the true and lawfull End of Aspiring. For 
good Thought^i (though God accept them,) yet 
towards men, are little betl^r then good Dreames; 
£xcept they be put in Afl; And that cannot be 
without Power, and Place; As the Vantage, and 
Commanding Ground. Merit, and good Works, 
is the End of Mans Motion ;« i^d Conscience of 
the same, is the Accomplishment of J^ans Rest 
For if a^Man, can be Partaker 6f Gods Theater, 
he shall likewise be Partaker of Gods Rest Et 
co^versus Deus, ut aspiearet Opera qua fece^ 
runt<.manus sues^ vidii quod omnia essent bona 
nimis And then the Sabbath.*^ th the Discharge 
of thy Placcy set before thfee the" best Ex^ples ^ 
Fpr Imitation, is a Globe of Precepts. And after 
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a tane, set before thee, thinb owne Example; 
And examine thy selfe stridlly, whether thou dic^t 
not best at first. Negledl not also the Examines 
of those, that have carried thems^ly^es the 
same Place: Not to set off thy selfe, by taxing 
their Memory; but to diredt thy selfe, what^o 
avoid. Reforme* therfore, without Braverie, or 
Scsmdall, of fdhner Times, and Persons; but 
yet set it downe to thy sdfe, as well to create 
good Presidents, as to follow them. Reduce 
things, to the first Institution, and observe, wher- 
in,*and how, they have degenerate; but yet aske 
Counsell of both Times; Of the Ancient Time, 
*^hat is best; dhd of the Latter Time, what is 
fittest. Seeke to make thy Course Regular; that 
Men may know before hand what the^* may ex- 
pedl: But be not too positive, and ^eremptorie; 
And expresse thy selfe well, when thou digres- 
sest from thy Rule. Preserve the Right of thy 
Place; but stirre not questions of lurisdidlion: 
And rather assume thy Right, inJSilence, and de 
faHOy then voice it, ^th Claimes, and Ch^- 
lenges. Preserve likewise, the Rights of Infe- 
riour Plac\}s; And thinke it more Honour to 
diredl in chiefe^hen to be busie in all. Em¬ 
brace, and invim ^elps, and Advices, touching 
the Execurion of thy Place; And doe not drive 
away such, as bring thee Information, as Med-' 
lerS; but accept of them in good part The 
vices of A^ihoritie aare chieflj^ foure: iDela^es; 
Corruption; Rou^hnesse; and Facililie.^ For 
Deldies; Give tasie Accesse; Keepe times ap¬ 
pointed; Goe through with that which is in 
nand; And interlace not businesse, but of re- 
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^essitic. For Corfuptionj Doe not ondy higde 
•tlune owne Haiftls, or thy Servants hands, from 
twng; but binde the hands of Sutours^lso from 
odirin^. Foj Aitegritie used doth the one; but 
Integritie professed, and with a manifest detes¬ 
tation of Bribery, doth the other. And avoid note 
onely the Fault, but the Suspici&n. Whosoever is 
found variable, and changeth manifestly, without 
manifest Cause, giveth Suspicion of CorrufiUn, 
Therefore, alwayes, when thou changest thine 
Opinion, or Course, professe it plainly, and 4o~ 
dare it, together with the Reasons, that mo^ 
thee to change; And doe not |hinke lo steale 
it. A Servant, or a Favorite, if^hee be inwaid, 
and no other apparant Cause of Esteeme, is 
commonl]s thought but a By-way, to close Cor- 
mption, F8r Roughnesses It is a needlesse 
cause of Discontent: Severitie breedeth Feare, 
but Roughnesse breedeth Hate. Even Reproofes 
from Authoritie, ought to be Grave, and not 
Taunting. As^for Facilities It is wors^then 
Bribery. For Bribes con^e but now and then; 
But if Importunitie, or Idle Respefls lead a Man, 
he shall never be without As ^Salomon saith; 
To respe£l Persons^ is not goo^ For s%ich a 
man will transgresse for a pcfc9h/Bread, It*is 
most true, that was anciently spoken^ A place 
^heweth the Man: And it sheweth some to the 
better, and some to the worse: Omnium con- 
sen^Uf capax Impbrijy nisidmperassetj saith 7b- 
citustd Galba: but of Vespasian he saith; Solus 
Jmperanfium Vespasianus mkihtus in mHius, 
Though the one was meaht o^Sufficiencie^ the 
other of banners, and Adedion. 'It is an as-' 
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suved Signe, of a worthy aifd^enerous Spirit^ i 
whom Hmour amends. For Honour is, pr« 
should the Place of Vertue: And as in 
Nature, Things move violently ^o^their*PIace, 
and calmely in their Place: So Vertue in Am- 
^bition is violent, in Authoritie setled and calgie. 
All Rising to Grfat Placey is by I winding Staire: 
And if there bb Fadlions, it is good, to side a 
Mans selfe, whilest hee isdn the Rising; and to 
ballance^imselfe, when hee is placed. Use the 
Memory of thy Predecessour fairely, and ten¬ 
derly; For if thou dost not, it^is a Debt, will 
sure be paid, when thou art gone. If thou have 
l^olleagues, res{)efl them, and rather call them, 
when they looke not for it, then exclude them, 
when they have reason to looke to bewailed. Be 
not too sensible, or too remembrin^ of thy Place, 
in Conversation, and private Answers to Suitors; 
But let it rather be said; When he sits in Places 
4^ isjinotkcr Man. 
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I T is a triviail Grammar Schsole Text, but 
yet worthy a wise Mans 'Consideration.*- 
Question was asked Demosthenesj What was 

the Chiefart of an Oratour? He answered, 
Action; what next? Action; what next again? 
Action, He said it, that knew it best; And 
had by nature, himselfe, no Advantage, in that 
he commended. A strange thing, that that Part 
of an Oratour,, which is but superhcially^^^S 
rather the vertue of a Player; should be placed 
so high, above those other Noble Parts, of In¬ 
vention, Elocution, and the resJ: Nay almost 
alone, as if it were All in All. But the Reason 

* p 

is plaine. There is in Humane Nature, gene¬ 
rally, more of the Foole, then of the Wise; And 
therfore those faculties, by which the Foolish 
part cif Mens Mindes is taken, are most poteht. 
Wo^derfull like i'^ the Case of Bolfnesse, in 
Civill Cusinesse; What first? Boldnesse: What 
Second^ i^nd Third? Boldnesse, And yet Bold- 
nesse is a Ghilde of Ignorance,^nd Basenesse,, 
faire infcriour to other Parts. But neverthelesse. 
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it ^oth fascinate, and binde hand and foot, those., 
that are either shallow in luj^lfment; or weake^^ 
in Courage, which are the greatest Part; Vea 
and prevaileth with wise men, M weaken times. 
Therfore, we see it hath done w'cftidfbrs, in Popu- 
»lar States; but with Senates and Princes iesse; 
And more ever upon the first antrance of 
Persons into ^6lion, then soone after; For 
Botdnesse is an ill keepe^ of promise. Surely, 
as there^are Mountebanques for the Naturall 
Body: So are there Mountebanques for the 
Politique Body: Men that undertake great 
Cures; And perhaps have been Lucky, in two 
^r three Experiments, but want the* Grounds of 
Science; And therfore cahnot hold out. Nay 
you shall see a Bold Fellow^ many tjmes, doe 
Mahomets Miracle. Mahomet made the People 
beleeve, that he would call an Hill to him; And 
from the Top of it, offer up his Praiers, for the 
Observers of his Law. The People assembled; 
Mahqutnet cald the Hill to come to him, againe, 
and againe; And when the Hitt stood still, he 
was never a whit abashed, but said; If the I fill 
will not cqfite to Mahomet^ Mahomet wil go to 
the hiL So these Men, when they have pro¬ 
mised great Matters, and f^led most shame¬ 
fully, (yet if they Itave the pcrfedlion of Bold- 
nesse) thej^ wilLbut slight it over, and make 
tuqie, and no more adoe. Certainly, to Men of 
great ludgment, Bol^ Persos^, are a Sport to 
behold; i^y and to the Vulgar also, Bol^esse 
hath somewhat) ^f the Ridiculous. Fo^ if Ab¬ 
surdity be the fi^bieil of Laughter, doubt you 
not, but great Boldnesse is seldome without some 
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Ab8ur%. Espeeidly, it is a Sport to tee, 
|when a Bold F^ow is out of Countenance^or 
tiat puts his Face, into a most Shninclam, and 
wooddsn Posture; As needes it must; For in 
BasKfulnesst, ISie Spirits doe a little goe and 
come; but with Bold Men, upon like occasion,^ 
th^ stand at i stay; Like a (Stale at Chesse, 
where it is no Mate, bit yet th^ Clame cannot 
stiire, But this last, were filter for a Satyre, 
then for a serious Observation, This is well to 
be weired; That Boldnesse is ever oHiide: Filf 
it sceth not dangers, and Inconveniences, Ther* 
fore, it is i in Counsell, good in Execution; So 
that the rip Use of Bold pers(§is is, that the](_^ 
never Command in Cfaiefe, but be Seconds, and 
under th& Dire^ion of others. For in Counseil, 
it is good t^ see dangers; And in Execution, 
not to see them, except they be very great, 
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TAKE Goociftesse in this Sense, the afledling 
of the Weak of Men, which is that the 
Grecians call Philanthropia; And the word 
Humanitu (as it is used) is a little too light, to 
expresse it. Goodnesse I call the Habit, and 
Goodnesse of Nature the Inclination. This of 
all Vertues, and Dignities of the Minde, is the 
greatest; being the (^ara61er of the Deitie: 
And without it, Man is a Busiej Mischievous, 
Wretched Thing; Nq better then a Kinde 9 f 
Vermine. Goodnesse answers to the Theologicalt 
Vertue and admits no Exccsse, but 

Errouf. The desire of Power in Excesse, caused 
thfe Angels to fall; The desir^ of Knowledge in 
Excesse, <^used ^an to fall; But in Charityy 
there is no Excesse; Neither can Angell, or > 
Mail, come in danger by it. The Inclination 
to Goodn^jey is imprii;ted dee^ely in the Na^pre 
of Man: In so much) that if it issue not towards 
Meny it will take iinto Other Living Creatures: 
As it is seen in Vhe Turks, a Cruell People, who 
neverthiSless^ are kindu tq Beasts, and giye 



Aimes to^Dogs^ «ind Birds: la so faunas 
^Busbeckius repiC^eth; A Christian Boy in Con^ 
siantinppUy had like have been stoned) for 
gagging) in a traggishnesse, a long Bilfed Epwle. 
ErrourS) inched, in this vertue of Goodiusse, or 
Charityy may be committed. The Italians hav^.. 
ah ungracious oProverb; Tanio buon che val 
niente: So goody that he is gogd for nothing. 
And one of the Doflors of Italyy Nicholas 
Macciavely had the confidence to put ijn writingjf 
almost in plaine'Termes: That the Chrismin 
Faithy had given up Good MeUy in preyy to thosey 
that are Tyrannically and uniust. Which he 
spake, because indeed there wa^ never Law, 
Sedl) or Opinion, did so much magnihe Good- 
nessCy as,.the Christian Religion doth. Hierfore 
to avoid the ^Scandall, and the Danger both; it 
is good to take knowledge, of the Errours, of an 
Habit, so excellent. Seeke the Good of other 
Men, but be not in bondage, to their^Faces, or 
Fancies; For that is but Facilitie, or Softnesse; 
which taketh ^ honest Minde Prisoner. Nei¬ 
ther give thou jEsops Cocke a Gemme, who 
would be better pleased, and happier, if he had 
had a Barly Come. The Example of God 
teacheth the LesSon truly: He sendeth his Rainey 
and maketh his Sunne to skincy upon the fusty 
and Uniustj But hee doth not raiiie Wealth, 
nor shine Honour, and Vertues, upon Men 
equally. Common Benefits, are to be commu¬ 
nicate with all; But peculiar Behms, with 
choic^ And beware, how imii^aking thCoPor- 
traiture^ thou breakest the Patteme: For Divini- 
tie the Love o^ur Selves the Fatterne; 
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The I^^efeur Jfeighbours but the Portraiture. 
StHm thm hast^ and give U toWke poore^ and^ 
follam nm.; But isell not all thou hast, excq>t 
thou oomO^Vnd follow mee; That excq>t thou 
have a Vocation, whertn thou xnaist dSe as much 
ggod, with little meanes^'aa with great: For 
otherwise, in feeding the Stireamos, thou driesf 
the Fountaine. either is there only a Habit 
of Gdhdnesse^ direfted by j^ight Keason; but 
there is, income Men, even in Nature, a Dispo¬ 
sition towards it: As on the other side, there is 
a Naturall Malignitie. For there be, that in 
their Nature, doe not affeifl the Good of Others. 

lighter Sort Sf Malignitie, turneth but to a 
Crosnesse, or Frowardnesse, or Aptnesse to op¬ 
pose, •dr Difficilnesse, or the like; but th%deeper 
Sort, to Envy, and meere Mischiefe. Cuch Men, 
in other mens Calamities, are, as it were, in 


season, and are ever on die loading Part; Not 
so good as the Dogs,that licked Lazarus Sores; 
but like Flies, that are still buzzing, upon any 
Thing that is ra^; Misanthropic *that make it 
their Pradlise, to bring Men, to the Bough; And 
yet have hevej a Tree, for the purpose, in their 
Gardensi as Titnon had. Such Dispositions, 
are 4he very Errours of Humafte Nature: And 
yet th^y are the fittest Timber, to make great 
Politiques o^: Like to knee Timber, that is good 
for S^ps, that are ordained, to be tossed; But 
not for EuiMing houses^ that shall stand Arme. 
The Parts ^d Signes* of Goodnesse are magiy. 
If a Man be Graciaus, and Curteous to Strangers, 
it shewes, he is a Gitizemof the World; And that 
his Heart,*is ncFisland, cuU>if from othef Lands; 

* E 
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, but a Continent, that ioynes to them. 1(1^ be 
^ompassionat^ towards the Afflictions of ofters^ 
It shewes that his Heart is like the noble Tree, 
that Is woun(!iedit selfe, When it gives the Balme. 
If he easify Pardons and Remits Offences, it 
shews, that his Minde is planted above lniurie%>; 
§0 that he camot be shot if he be Thankfull, 
for small Benefits, it shewes, ithat he weighes 
Mens Mindes, and fiot their Trash. But above 
all, if he have S^, Pauls PerfeClioii, that te 
would wish to be an Anathema from Christ, fw 
the Salvation of his Brethren, it shewes much 
of a Divine Nature, and a kin^e of Confonnity 
with Christ himsclfe. » 
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W E will speqjce of Nobilityy first as a Por* 
tion of an •Estate; Then as a Condition 
of Particular Persons, A Monarchyy where 
there is no Nobility at all, is ever a pure, and 
absolute Tyranny; As that of the Tifrkcs. For 
Nobility attempers Soveraigntyy and drawes the 
Eyes of the People, somewhat aside from the 
Line Royall, But for Democraciesy they heed 
it not; And they are commonly, mgre quiet, and 
lesse subicfl to Sedition, then where there are^ 
Stirps of Nobles, For Mens Eyes are upon the 
Businesse, n^t upon the Persons: Or if 
upon thft Persons, it is for the^usinesse sake, 
as fittest, and not for^Flags and redegree. Wee 
see tho Switzers last well, notwithstanding their 
Diversitie oi Religion, and of Cantons. For 
Utility is their Bond, and not Respedls. The 
united Pro^|ices of the,Low Cdhntries, in thej|: 
Government, excell; Tor where there is ^an 
Equality, the Consultations are more indi^orent, 
and the Payments*and Tributes more cheerfull. 
A great ahd Pdtent Nobility a^deth Maiestie to» 
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a Monarch, but Idiminl^heth Power; And«ptit- 
|eth Life and ^irit into the People, but furesseth 
their Fortune. It is well, when Nol^fes are not 
too freat ^r^overaignty, nor for Justice; And 
yet maintained in that heigth, as the Insolencie 
^ Inferiours, may be broken uppn them, befom 
it come on tocf fast upon the*Maiesty of Kings. 
A Numerous Nobility^ causeth Poverty, ai^d In¬ 
convenience in a State: For it is a Surcharge of 
Expence; And besides, it being ofaNecessity, 
that many of the Nobility, fafli in time to be 
weake in Fortune, it maketh a kinde of Disp^ 
portion, betweene Honour andJMeanes. 

As for Nobility in particular Persons; It Mw 
a Reverend Thing, to see an Ancient Castle, or 
Building not in decay; Or to see a faire Timber 
Tree, sound and perfe<fl: How much more, to 
behold an Ancient Noble Family^ which hath 
stood against the Waves and weathers of Time. 
F'or new Nobility is but the A6l of Power; But 
Ancient Nobility is the A^\ of Time. Those 
Jhat are first raised to Nobility^ are commonly 
more Vertuous, but lesse Innocent, then their 
Descendants: For there is, rdrely,, any Rising, 
but by a Comn^xturc, of good and evfil Arts. 
But it is Reason, the Memory of their vertttes, 
remaine to their Posterity; And them Fauks die 
with themselves. Nobility of •Birin j commonly 
abateth Industry: And he that is not industHous, 
egvieth him, tHIit is. I^esides, Nojfie persons, 
cansiot goe much higher ;*And he that standeth 
at a«^ay, when others rise* tan hardly«avoid 
Motions of Envy. On the other side. Nobility 
^xtinguisheth thc« passive £nv)f, from others 
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towards them; Because they ^e in possession ^ ^ 
of Honour. Certainly Kings, Aat have Ablf • 
men of thi^ir Notdiity, shall finde ease inimploy- 
ing them; And a better Slide into^theirfBusi- 
nesse: For People naturally bend to them, as 
4ome in some sort to Command* 
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^HBPHEARDS of People^ had need know 
the I^lenders of Tempests in State; which 
are commonly gfreatest, when Things grow to 
Equality; As Naturall Tempests are greatest 
about the jEqninodia, And as there are cer- 
taine hollow (Blasts df Winde, and secret Swel- 
^ lings of Seas, before a Tempest, so are there in 
States: 


Ille etiam ccecos instare TumMus 


Scepe monet^ FVaudesque^ dr* operta tumeseere 
Bella, • • 


Libels, and licentious iJiscourses against 
the State, when they are frequent and open; 
Attd in like son, false Ncwes, oftei^^nning up 
an(f downe, to the disadvaj;i^ge of the^ State, 
and hastily embraced; g.re amongst the Signes 
of Troubles, Virgil giving the* Pq^egreiof FamOy 
«aith, S^c was sisier to the Giants, 
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JUam Terra Parens ird irrHata Deemnt^ 

Exiremam (u^perhibenf) Cceo f^nceladoque 
rorem^ 

Progenuit.’^ • * 

As if Fames were the Reliques of Seditions 
past; But they are no lesse, indeed, the preludes 
of Seditions to cdtne. Howsoever, he noteth it , 
right^ that Seditious Tumults^ and Seditious 
FameSf diffee no more, but Brother and Sister, 
Masculinaand Feminine; Especially, if it come 
to that, that the best Adtions of a State, and 
the most plausible, and which ought to give 
greatest Contentment, are taken in ill Sense, 
.and traduced: Fcr that shewes the Envy great,.t 
as Tacitus saith; Conflata magna Invidia, seu 
benl^ seu mali^gesta prernunt. Neither doth it 
follow, that because these Famesy aie a signe of 
TrouhleSy that the suppressing of them, with too 
much Severity, should be a Remedy of Troubles, 
For the Despising of them, many times, checks 
them best; and the Going about to stop them, 
doth but make a Wonder Long-lived. Also that 
kinde of Obedience, which Tacitus speakcth of, 
is to be hekl siftpedlecl; Erant in officio^ sed 
tamen \ui mallent mandata In^erantium inter- 
prftariy qudm exe^ui; Dis^ting, Excusing, 
CaviHing upon Mandates and Diredlions, is a 
kinde of snaking off the yoake, and Assay of 
disobedience: Especially, if in those disputings, 
they, whiol^ are for thg diredli<»n, speake fesy^e- 
fully, and tenderly; And those that are against 
it, audaciously. • • ^ # 

Also, as Macciave^Tio\.o^ well; when Prin¬ 
ces, thal ou^t to be Comtpon Parents, mal^^ 
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themsekes as a Party, and leane to a side, it is 
a Boat thaAs overthrowen, by uneven weight, 
on one Side; As was well seen, an the time 
of nentyjilSb third of France: For first, him- 
selfe entred League for the Extirpation of the 
^roiesiants; and presently after, the sairfe 
League was tdrned upon Hilnselfe. For when*^ 
the Authority of Princes, is fiiade but an Ac¬ 
cessary to a Cause; And that there be other 
Bands, that tie faster, then the Baifd of Sove- 
raignty, Kings begin to be put almost outaof 
Possession. 

Also, when Discords, and Quarrells, and 
^ Factions, are carried openly, *and aud^iously^ 
it is a Signe, the Reverence of Government is 
lost. For the Motions of the greatest persons, 
in a Gove/hment, ought to be, as the Motions 
of the Planets, under Primum Mobile; (accord¬ 
ing to the old Opinion:) which is. That Every 
of them, is carried swiftly, by the Highest Mo¬ 
tion, and so^y in their owne Motion. And 
^therfore, when great Ones, in their owne parti¬ 
cular Motion, move violently^, and, as Tacitus 
expresseth it well, Liberi^s^ quhtw ut Imperan- 
Hum meminissertf; It is a Signe, the Orbs are 
out of Frame. For Reverence is that, wherwith 
Princes are girt from God; Who threatnelh the 
dissolving thereof; Solvam clhgula Regum, 

So when any of the foure Pillars of Go^em- 
n^^nt, are maiifly shakti^, or weaUfled (which 
^t^Religion^ Justice^ Counsel^ and Treasure^ 
Meniind need to pray for Faire Weather^ But 
let us passe from this Pmt of Pre^i^ic^s, (Con- 
cerninjg which, neverthelesse, more light may 






be takeni from that which fcSlloweth;) And let## 
us speake first of the MaUrims of Sediticn^ ^ 
Then of the Motives of them; And thinly of 
the Remedies, ^ * 

Concerning the Materialls of Seditions, It 
a Thing weU to be considered; For thesur^t 
way to prevent (if the Times doe 

bear# it,) is to ^ake away the of them. 

For if there be Fuell prepared, it is hard to tell, 
whence tHe Spark shall come, that' shall set it 
on Fire. The Matter of Seditions is of two 
kindes; Much Poverty^ and Muck Discontent-, 
ment. It is cartaine, so many Overthrowne 
Estates^ so mady Votes for Troubles, Lucan* 
noteth well the State of Rome^ before the Civill 
Wane. • 

Hinc Usura voraxy rapidumque in tempore 
Foenus, 

" its 

Hinc concussa Fides, multis utile Bellum, 


This same Multis litile Belk^m^ is an as¬ 
sured and infallible Signe^ of a State, dispos^ 
to Seditions^ and Troubles, And if this Poverty^ 
and BrokeivEstSte, in the better Sort, be ioyned 
with a Want and Necessity, i# the meane Peo¬ 
ple, the danger is,imminent, and great For 
the Rebellions of the Belly are the worst. As 
for DiscontentnttntSf they are in the Politique* 
Body, like to Humours in the Naturall, which 
are apt tdigather a gretematut-all Heat, and^to 
Enfiame. And let no Prince measure the Oan- 
ger Sf them, b^ this; whether they besKist, or 
Uniust^ For that were to imagine People to 
be too reasonable; who d«e often spume at 
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their owne Goo&: Nor yet by this; whether 
lihe Griefes, wlfkrupon they rise, be in great 
or small: For they are the most •dangerous 
Discmtent^fnis, where the Feare is greater then 
the Feeling. Dolendi Modus^ TimendLnon item. 
Resides, in great Oppressions, the same Things; 
that provoke tfie Patience, do% withall mate the 
Courage: But in Feares it is fiot so. Neither 
let any Prince, or £tate, be secure concerning 
Discontentments^ because they have l»een often, 
or have been long and yet no Perill hath ensueif; 
For as it is true, that every Vapor, or Fume, 
doth not turne into a Storme ^ So it is, never- 
thelesse, true, that Stormes, though they blow 
over divers times, yet may fall at last; And as 
the Spanish Proverb noteth well; The cord 
hreaketh a^he last by the weakest pull. 

The Causes and Motives of Seditions are; 
Innovation in Religion; Taxes; Alteration of 
Lawes and Customes; Breaking of Priviledges; 
Generali Oppression; Advancement of unwor¬ 
thy persons; Stratigers; Dearths; Disbanded 
Souldiers; Fallions growne desperate; And 
whatsoever in offending People, doyneth and 
knitteth them, ii^ Common Cause. * 

For the Remedies; Therp may be some g^e- 
rall Preservatives, whereof wee will ^peaktl; As 
for the iust Cure, it must ansM^r to the Particu¬ 
lar Disease: And so be left to Counsell, rather 
thpn Rule, * • ^ ✓ 

The first Remedy or prevention, is to remove 
by alhmeanes possible, that ^nfateriall Cdkse of 
Sedition^ wherof we spaSe; which is 
Poverty in the Estate^ To whicfi purpose, ser- 
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veth the Opening, and well Ballancing of Trade; 
The Cherishing of Manufadlures; the Banish¬ 
ing of Idlenesse; the Repressing of was|^ and 
Excesse by Sumptuary Lawes; the Improve¬ 
ment and Husbanding of the Soyle; the Regu¬ 
lating of Prices of things vendible; the Mo^ 
rating of Taxes and Tributes; And the like. 
Generally, it is to be foreseene, that the Popula¬ 
tion of a Kingdome, (especially if it be not 
mowen dbwne by warrs) doe not exceed, the 
Stock of the Kingdome, which should maintaine 
them. Neither is the Population, to be reckoned, 
onely by number: For a smaller Number, that 
spend more, and earne lesse, doe weare out an 
Estate, sooner then a greater Number, that live 
lower, and •gather more. Therefore tWe Multi¬ 
plying of Nobilitie, and other Degfees of Qua- 
litie, in an over Proportion, to the Common 
People, doth speedily bring a State to Necessitie: 
And so doth likewise an overgrowne Qlergie; 
For they bring nothing to the Siocke; And in 
like manner, when more are bred Schollers, th€^ 
Preferments can take off. 

It is likewise to be remembred, that for as 
much as the increase of an^ Estate, must be 
ufon the Forrainer, (for whatsoever is some 
where gotten, is some where lost) There be but 
three Things, wffich one Nation selleth unto an¬ 
other; The Commoditie as Nature yeeldeth it; 
The Mad^aflurej apd the Vetlure or Carriage, 
So that if these three wheeles goe, Wealtlf will 
flow as in a Spring tide. And it commedf many 
times tq passe, {hat Siatertam superabit Opus; 
That the Worke, and Carriage, is more worth, 






then tihe Material}, and enricheth a State more; 
4-s is notably leene in ^e Low-Countrey-men^ 
who have the best Mines, above ground, in the 
WorR , * 

Above all things, good Policie is to be used, 
t|}at the Treasure and Moneyes, in a State, bc 
not gathered ifito few Hands/ For otherwise, a 
State may have a great Stock,^and yet starve. 
And Money is likeeMuck, not good except it 
be spread. This is done, chiefly, b^s suppress¬ 
ing, or at the least, keeping a strait Hand, uptm 
the Devouring Trades of Usufie, Ingrossingy 
great Pasturagesy and the like. • 

For Removing Discanientinentsy or at least, 
the danger of them; There is in every State (as 
we know) two Portions of Subie£ts; The NO'- 
blessey and Ae Commonaltie. When one of these 
is Discontenty the danger is not great; For Com¬ 
mon People, are of slow Motion, *if they be not 
excited, by the Greater Sort; And the Greater 
Sort are of sm|iU strength, except the Multitude, 
^^e apt and ready, to move of themselves. Then’ 
is the danger, when the Greater Sort doe but 
wait for the Troubling of the Watsrs, amongst 
the Meaner, that^then they may declare them¬ 
selves. The Poets faigne, that the rest of the 
Gods, would have bound lupiter; which he liear- 
• ing of, by the Counsell of Palfasy sent for Bri^ 
areuSy with his hundred Hands, to come ih to 
hig Aid. An EtAbleme, no doubt, to^hew, how 
safe^it is for Monarchs, to make sure of the 
good TOll of Common People. * * 

To give moderate Liberty,* for Grigfes, and 
S>i5cont^nlnunts t% evaporate, (so* it be 'mthout 
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too great Insolency or Brave^V) i3 a safe Way. 
For he that tumeth tjie HuirArs«backe, ani 
maketh thfi Wound ble^ inward^ endansereth 
maligne Ulcers, and pernicious Inlpq^tumnions. 

The Part of Epimetheus^ mougM well be- 
#ome PrometheuSy in the case of Discontent 
mentsj For thert? not a bettir provision a- 
gain^ them. Epimetheus^ when Griefes and 
Evils flew abroad, at last shut the lid, and kept 
Hope in the Bottome of the Vessell. Certainly, 
the Politique and Artihciall Nourishing, and 
Entertaining of Hopes^ and Carrying Men from 
Hopes to Hopes^ is one of the best Antidotes, 
against the Poysen of Discontentments. And it 
is a certaine Signe, of a wise Government, and 
Proceeding, when it can hold Mens hearts by 
Hopes^ when it cannot by Satisfaeflion: And 
when it can handle things, in such manner, S 
no Evill shall *appeare so peremptory, but that 
it hath some Out-let of Hope: Which the 
lesse hard to doe, because both particular Per¬ 
sons, and Facflions, are apt enough to flatten 
themselves, or at least to brave that, which they 
beleeve not, • • 

Alsd, the Foresight, and J^revention, that 
thtt’e be no likely or fit Head, whereunto Dis~ 
contented Persons may resort, and under whom 
they may ioync, h a knowne, but an excellent 
Point of Caution. I understand a fit Head, to 
be one, that hath Gr^tnesse,*& Keputatiop; 
That hath Confidence with the Discontented 
Partpj and upoif i^om they tume theip Eyes; 
And tha^ if thoifght discontented in his own 
particular; which kinde of Persons, are eithem 






[Xo be wonne, and* tecpnciled to the State, and 
t]}at in a fa^ a(jd true manner; Or to be front¬ 
ed, with some other, of the same ^rty, that 
may ^pose them, and so divide the reputation. 
Generally, \he Dividing and Breaking of all 
F^dlions, and Combinations that are adverse tQ 
the State, and<^*setting then^ ht distance, or at 
least distrust amongst themselues, is not one of 
the worst Remedies ,«For it is a desperate &ase, 
if those, that hold with the Proceeding of the 
State, be full of Discord and Faflion; An^ 
those that are against it, be entire and united. 

1 have noted, that some ^jtty and sharpe 
Speeches, which have fallen from Princes, ha^'e 
given fire to Seditions. Caesar did himseke in¬ 
finite Hurt, in that Speech; S^ylla nescivit Li¬ 
teral, non p^tuit diHare: For it did, utterly, cut 
off that Hope, which Men had entertained, that 
he would, at one time or other, give over his 
Didlatorship. Galba undid himselfe by that 
Speech; Le^^ se Miliiefn, non etni: For it put 
the Souldiers, out of Hope, of the Donative. 
Probus likewise, by that Speech; 611 * vixero, non 
opus erit amplitis Romano Imperio gnilRibus, A 
Speech of great Despaire, for the Sohldiers: 
And many the lifee. Surely, Princes had ne«d, 
in tender Matters, and Ticklish Times, t© be¬ 
ware what they say; Especially in these short 
Speeches, which flie abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be shift out of^their secret ^tentions; 
Formas for large Discoursed, they are flat Things, 
and i^t so much noted. * 

Lastly, let Princes, aguinst all Events, not be 
tyithout some Gre%t Person, one, Chr ratffer more^ 
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of Military Valour neere untd<hem, for the Re^ 
pressing of Seditions^ in their b^ntngs. Fo(^ § 
without that, there useth to be more trepidation 
in Court, u^n the first Breaking otft of Troidles^ 
then were fit And the Siaie runnefii the dan-* 
oer of that, which Tacitus saitb; Atque is Ha- 
^itus animorum fuit^ utpessimumfacinus aual- 
rent Pauciy Pluses vellcnty Omnes patereniur. 
But l!t such Military Persons, be Assured, and 
well reput^ of, rather then Failious, and Po¬ 
pular; Holding also good Correspondence, with 
the other Great Men in the State; Or else thb 
Remedie, is worse then the Disease. 
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r 

I HAD rather beleeve all the Fables in the 
Legend^ and the Talmud^ and the Alcaran^ 
then that this universall Frame, is without a 
Minde. • And therefore, God never wrought Mi¬ 
racle, to cdlivince Atheisme, because his Ordi¬ 
nary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philosophy inclineth Mans Minde to Atheismes 
But depth in Philosophy, bringeth Mens Mindes 
about to Religion: For while the Minde of 
jdan, looketh upon Second Causes Scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them, and goe no fur* 
then But when it beholdetU, the Chaine of 
them, Confedera^ and Linked together, It must 
needs flie to Prouidence^ and Deitie. Nay even 
that Schoolcy which is most accused 9 f Athtdsme, 
doth most demonstrate Religion: That is, the 
Schoole of LeucippuSy and DemocrituSy and Epi-> 
C7fgus, For it if a thou^nd times n&ore Credit 
ble,<that foure Mutable P^ements, and one Im- 
muta^lg Fift Essence, duly aifd*Fltemally piaced, 
need no God; then that an Army, of Infinite 
unall Portions, or^eedes unplaced, should have 
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pi^oduced this Order, and. Beauty, without a Di¬ 
vine Marshall. The Scripture sa^^h; The Foole^ 
hath said ^ his Hearty there is no God: It is 
not said; ihe Foole hath thought ik his HSart: 
So as, he rather saith it by rote to hSnselfe, as 
t]pit he would have, then that he can throughly 
belceve it, or be ]Krswaded of k. For non^ 
*deny there is eid^od, but those, for whom it 
maketft that there were no Qod, '"It appearcth 
in nothing giore, that Atheisms is rather in the 
Lipi then in the Heart of Man, then by this; 
That Atheists will ever be talking of that their 
Opinion, as if they fainted in it, within them¬ 
selves, and woulc^be glad to be strengthned,' 
by the Consent of others: Nay more, you shall 
have Atheists strive to get Disciples^ as itffareth 
with other Se^s: And, which is most^f all, you 
shall have of them, that will suffer for Atheisms^ 
and not recant; Wheras, if they did truly thinke, 
that there were no such Thing as God^ ;^hy 
should they trouble themselves? Fpicurus is 
charged, that he did but dissemble* for his cre¬ 
dits sake, when he affirmed; There were Blessed 
Natures^ but sjjch enioyed themselves, without 
having respedl to the Government of the World. 
Whvin, they say, he did tempe^ize; though in 
secret, Jie thought, there was no God, But cer¬ 
tainly, he is ffaduc^d; For hif Words are Noble 
and Divine: Non Deos vulgi negareprofanum; 
sed vulgi Opiniones Dijs appliease profanunu 
Plato could have said more. And althoughr 
he had«thc Conhdenoe, to deny the Adminis^ra* 
tion, he^ had not ths Power to deny the Nature 
The IndidHs of<he West^ have Names for their 
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particular {7^, though they have no name for 
^God: As if tlfb HecUhens^ should have had the 
Na^es lupiiery ApaUo, Afarsy dtc. 3ut not the 
Woidi!>^^j.^which shewes, that even those Bar¬ 
barous People^ have the Notion, though they 
^have not the Latitude, and'Extent of it ^So 
that against^the Sreiy Savages take; 
part, with th^yery subtillest Philosopher^ The 
Contemplative Atheist is rare; A Dm^araSy a 
BioHy a Lucian perhaps, and some ethers; And 
yet they seeme to be more then they are; H^or 
that, all that Impugne a received Religion^ or 
Superstition^ are by the advise Part, branded 
with the Name of Atheists* But the great 
Atheistsy indeed, are Hypocrites; which are ever 
Handling Holy Things, but without Feeling. 
So as thef must needs be cauterized in the End. 
The Causes of Atkeisme are; Divisions in Re^ 
ligiony if they be many; For any one ipaine 
Division, addeth Zeale to both Sides; But many 
Divisions introduce Atkeisme, Another is, 
Scandall of Priests; When it is come to that, 
which S. Bernard saith; Non est iam dicerty ut 
PopuluSy sic Sacerdos: quia^H PopuluSy ut 
Sacerdos, A tWrd is, Custome cd Profihte Scoff '. 
ing in Holy Matters; which doth, by little^and 
little, deface the jp.everence of R^ligiom And 
lastly. Learned Ttmesy specially with Peace, and 
Prosperity: For Troubles and Adversities doo 
piore bow Meife Mindo^i to Religion, They that 
deny a Gody destroy I^ns Nobility: For cer- 
taii^)^ Man is of Kinne t6 fhe Beasts,«'by his 
Body; And if, he be dot of Kinne to Gad^ by 
his Spirit, he is^a Base and IghoblS Creature. 
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‘ It dcstcoies likewise Magnanimtt)^ and the Rais¬ 
ing of Humane Nature: For taige an Example 
of,a Dog;,And mark what a Generosity,^and 
Courage he will«put on, when he BSd^ himselfe 
maintained, by a Man; who to him is in stead 
Godj or Melior Naiura: which courage i^ 
^manifestly such, af that Creature^ without that 
Confidence, of ad>etter Nature, then his owne, 
could never attaine. So Man, when he resteth 
and assureth himselfe, upon divine Protedlion, 
and Favour, gathereth a Force and Faith; which 
Humane Nature, in it selfe, could not obtaine. 
Therefore, as At^eisme is in all respe<fls hate- 
full, so in this, thai it dcpriveth humane Nature, 
of the Meanes, to exalt it selfe, above Humane 
Frailty. As it is in particular Persons, to it is 
in Nations: Never was there such ^Static for 
Magnanimity, as Rome: Of this State heare 
what Cicero saith; Quam voiumusj licety paires 
conscriptiy nos amemus, iamen nec numero^is* 
panosy nec robore Gallosy nec calli^itate Pcenosy 
nec artihus GracoSy net denique hoc ipso kuius 
Gentis Sr* Terrce damestico nativoque sensu Italos 
ipsos Sr* Latiiy)s: ^ed PietatCy ac Religione, at- 
quk Adc^und Sapientidy quodD^rum Immortor 
Utim^Numiney omnia regiygubernariqueperspexi- 
nwSf amnes .Rentes Nationesque superavimus. 
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I T were better to have no Opinion of God at 
all; then such an Opinion, as is unworthy 
of him: For the one is Unbeleefe, the other is 
Contuiftely: And certainly Superstition is the 
Reproach ^f the Deity, Plutarch saith well to 
that purpose: Surely (saith he) I had rather^ a 
great deale^ Men should say, there was no such 
Man, at all, as Plutarch; then that they should 
say, that there was one Plutarch, that wottld 
e^ his Children, as soon as they were home, 
as the Poets speake of Saturne, And, as the 
Contumely is greater towards t^od,%o the Danger 
is greater towards Men. Atheisme leaves a Man 
to Sense; to Philosophy; to Naturall Piety^ to 
Lawes; to Reputation; All which m^y be Guides 
to an outward Morall vertudj though Religion 
were not; But Superstition dismounts all these, 
and erefleth an absoiyte Monarchy, in the 
Mftides of Men. Therefore Atheisme did never 
pertarbe States; For it malces Men Whry of 
themselves, as looking no further: A^d we see 
the tiniyps enclined to Atheistne the Time of 
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Augustus Casat) were civil Tihies* But Super- . 
sJttwUf hath beene the ConfJ^ion of xnan)» 
States; And briixgeth in new Primutn M^biky 
that ravisheth dll the Spheares of*Gpvemment 
The Master of Superstition is the People; And 
in all SuperstitioHy Wise Men follow Fooles^ 
And Arguments Ire fitted to Pifuflise^ in a re¬ 
verse^ Order. It was gravely said, by some of 
the Prelates, in the Councmll of Trent, where 
the do6lri»e of the Schoolemen bare great Sway; 
That the Schoolemen were like Astronomers, 
which didfaigne Eccentricks and Epicycles, and 
such Engines of^Orbs, to save the Phenomena; 
though they knew, there were no such Things: 
And, in like manner, that the Schoolmen, had 
framed a Number of subtile and Atricate 
Axiomes, and Theorems, to save tlie'^ra<5lise of 
the» Church. The Causes of Superstition are: 
Pleasing and sensuall Rites and Ceremonies: 
Excesse of Outward andP^Pharisaicall Holinesse; 
Over-great Reverence of Traditions, which can¬ 
not but load the Church; The Stratagems 
Prelates for their owne Ambition and Lucre: 
The Favouring tbo much of good Intentions, 
which dpeneth the Gate to Corn^eits and Novel¬ 
ties ; The taking an Aime at divine Matters by 
Human, w^ich cannot but breed mixture of 
Imaginations; lastly, Barbarous Times, 

Especially ioyned with Calamities and Disasters. 
Superstition, without vaile,*is a deform^ 
Thing; For, as it addleth deformity to an Ape, 
to be!*so like a Mah; So the Similitude^oi Su- 
perstitiof^ to Religion, "makes it the more de¬ 
formed. And*as wholesome Meat corrupteth tot 
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little Wcnmes: So good Fonnes and Otders, 
Corrupt into jb Number of petty Observances. 
Thege is a Sujbmtitum^m avoiding Superstition; 
when mei^ tninke to doe best, If they goe fur¬ 
thest from the Superstition formerly received: 
yhereforc, Care would be had, that, (as it fareft 
in ill Purging) the Good be not taken away, 
with the Bad; which commorfly is done,»whea 
the People is the Reformer. 



XVIII 

Of fiTrabade 


r ^A VAILE, in the younger Sort, is a Part 
of Education^, In the Elder, a Part of Ex¬ 


perience. He that travailetk into a Country, 
before he hath some Entrance into tlA Lan* 


guage, goeth to Schoole^ and not Travaile, 
That Young Men travaile under some Tutor, or 
grave Servant, 1 allow well; So^hat he be such 
a one, that hath the Language, and hath l^en 
in the Country before; whereby h^ may be able 
to tell them, what Things are worthy to be seene^. 
in the Country where they goe; what Acquaint¬ 
ances they sRre & seeke; What Exercises or 
discipline the Place yeeldeth, •For else young 
Mdh shall goe hooded, and looke abroad little. 
It is*a strgnge Thing, that in Sea voyages, 
where there is notliing to be seene, but Sky and 
Sea, Men should make Diaries; but in Land- 
Travaile^ wherin so m^h is to oe observed, fqr 
the most part, th^ omit it; As if Chance, y^re 
fitter ^0 be registred, then Observation. % Let 
Diaries, therefore* be *brought in use. Thee 
Things to be* seene and observed are; The^ 
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Courts of Prijjc&y specially when they gbrc Au- 
Idience to AmblLssadours: The Courts of lustke, 
whi|p they s^ and heare Causes; And so df Con¬ 
sistories £cclesiasticke: The * Churches^ and 
Monasteries, with the Monuments which are 
^herein extant: The Wals apd Fortifications 9/ 
Cities and Townes; And so the Havens & Har-« 
hours: Antiquities, and Ruinel; Libraries; Col- 
ledges, Disputations, and Le6lures, where any 
are: Shipping and Navies: Houses, and Gar¬ 
dens df State, and Pleasure, neare great Cit%s: 
Armories: Arsenals: Magazens: Exchanges: 
Burses; Ware-houses: Exercises of Horseman¬ 
ship; Fencing; Trayning ofSouldiers; and the 
like: Comedies; Such wherunto the better Sort 
of per^ns doe resort; Treasuries of Jewels, and 
Robes; Cabinets, and Rarities: And to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the Places; where 
they goe. After all which, the Tutors or Ser¬ 
vants, ought to make diligent Enquirie. As for 
Triumphs; Masques; Feasts; Weddings; Fune- 
,ralls; Capitall Executions; and such Shewes; 
Men need not to be put in mind of them; Yet are 
they not to be negledled. It yoft will^ have a 
Yoimg Man, to^put his Travaile^ into a little 
Roome, and in short time, to gather much, this 
you must doe. First, as was said, he mu^t have 
some Entrance into the Language, before he 
goeth. Then Ije must have such a Servant, or 
Tutor, as knoweth the CJpuntry, as was likewise 
saitl. Let him carry with him also some Card 
or Booke describing the Country, where Se tra- 
velleth; which will be a good key to hi| Enquiry. 

^ Let him keepe also a Diary. Let him not stay 
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long in oneCitty, or Towne; I^ore or lesse as. 
the place deserveth, but not l#ng: Nay, whaa 
he stayeth in one City or Towne, let him (jkange 
his Locking, tirom one End an% JPart of the 
Towne, to another; which is a great Adamant 
^of Acquaintance^ Let him sec^ester himse]fe 
from the Company of his Country men, and diet 
in such Places, Vhere there is good Company of 
the Nation, where he travafleth. Let him upon 
his RemMres, from one place to another, procuie 
Recommendation, to some person of Quality, 
residing in the Place, whither he removeth; that 
he may use his* Favour, in those things, he de- 
sireth to see 01 * know. Thus he may abridge 
his TravailCy with much profit. As for the ac¬ 
quaintance, which is to be sought in frenmile; 
That which is most of all profitable,^s Acquaint¬ 
ance with the Secretaries, and Employd Men of 
Ambassadours; For so in Travailing in one 
Country he shall sucke the Experience oC^any. 
Let him also see and visit, Eminent Persons, in 
all Kindes, which are of great Name abroad’! 
That he may be able to tell, how the Life agreeth 
with Jhe F^me. For Quarels, they are with 
Care and Discretion to be avoided: They are, 
commonly, for Mistresses; Healths; Place; and 
Words, And let a Man beware, how he keepeth 
Company, with tTholerick and Quarelsome Per¬ 
sons ; for they will engage hixp into their owne 
Quarels. When a J^availer returneth home, 
let him not lea^e^the Countries, where hefhath 
Travailed^ altogether^behinde him; B«t%main- 
taine a Corr^pondence, by letters, with those of 
his Acquaintance, which afe of most World. 
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1 And let hn Tr/mtile a^eare rather in 1 h$ Dis* 
qpurse, then in)tis ^parrell, or Gesture:.And 
in his Discourse, let him be rather advised in 
his AWei|, fhen forwards to tdl Stories: And 
let it q>peare, that he doth not change his 
CJpuntry Manners, for those of Foiraigne Parts f 
But onely, pridh in some Flmvers, of that he 
hath Learned abroad, into the Customes <4 Ms 
owne Country. 
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£ittp{fe 

I T is a miseralsle State of Minde, to have few 
Things to desire, and many Things to feare: 
And yet that commonly is the Case of Kings; 
Who being at the highest, want Matter bf desire, 
which makes their Mindes more Lfijiguishing; ? 
And have many Representations of Perills and 
Shadowes, which makes their Mindes the lesse 
cleare. And this is one Reason also of that 
Effedl, which the Scripture speaketh of; That 
the Kings Heart is inscrutable. For Multitudfi* 
of Jealousies, and Lack of some predominant 
desire,^that should marshall and put in order all 
the rest, maketh any Mans Hoart, hard to finde, 
oi^sound. Hence it comes likewise, that Princes^ 
manjr timeis? make themselves Desires, and set 
their Hearts upbn toyes: Sometimes upon a 
Building; Sometimes upon Eredling of an Or¬ 
der; Sometimes upor^othe Advancing of a Per¬ 
son; Sometimes upon obtaining Excellency in 
$oml Art, or Feai of the Hand; As Nero for 
playing pn the Harpe*, Domitian for Certainty 
of the Hancf with the Arrow, Commodus fcl 
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playing at 'Fencei^^aracaiia for driving Charipts, 
and the like. ‘ T&is seemeth incredible unto those^ 
that ^ow not the Principle; That the Minde of 
Man is fno%e iheared^ and refresksM, by profiting 
in ^mall things^ then by standing at a stay in 
gfeat We see also that Kin^s^ that have beea 
fortunate Con^uerours in their first yeares; it , 
being not possible for them to ^oe forward infi¬ 
nitely^ but that theycmust have some Checke or 
Arrest in their Fortunes; turne in tfieir latter 
yeares, to be Superstitious and Melancholy :‘1(Vs 
did Alexander the Great; Dioclesian; And in 
our memory, Charles the fift; And others: Foi* 
he that is used to goe forward, and hndeth a 
Stop, falleth out of his owne favour, and is not 
the Thiflg he was. 

To speake now of the true Temper of Etn- 
pire: It is a Thing rare, & hard to keep: For 
both Temper & Distemper consist of Contraries. 
But it is one thing to mingle Contraries, an¬ 
other to entefchange them. The Answer of 
\^pollonius to Vespasian, is full of Excellent 
Instrudlion; Vespasian asked him; JVhat was 
Neroes overthrow? He answered v Nero could 
touch and tune tf^ Harfe well; But in (jovem^ 
ment, sometimes he used to winde the pins wo 
high, sometimes to let them dowf^e too'low. 
And certaine it is, that Nothing destroieth Au¬ 
thority so much, as the unequall and untimely 
E^iterchange of'Power Pressed too farre, and 
KelSixed too much. 

Tlii^ is true; that the wi'sdome of all \hese 
latter Times in Princes ^is rs^her fine 
Deliveries^ and Shiftings of Dangers and Mis- 
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chides, when they are neare^ then solid and 
grounded Courses to keepe th^ aloofe. 
this^is but to try Masteries with fortune And 
let men bewam, how they .negle^^and suffer 
Matter of Trouble, to be prepared: For no Man 
esan forbid the S^rke, nor tell whence it nu^ 
come. The difficulties in Princes Businesse, 
are i^ny and gveat; But the greatest difficulty, 
is often in their owne Minde. For it is com¬ 
mon ^iSoi^Princes^ (saith Tacitus) to will Con> 
tradidlories. Suntplerumqut Regum voluntates 
vehementesy inter se contrarice. For it is the 
Solcecisme of Pqwer, to thinke to Command the 
End, and yet not>to endure the Meane. 

Kings have to deale with their Neighbours; 
their Wives; their Children; their Prdates or 
Clergie; their Nobles; their Second-Nobles or 
Gentlemen; their Merchants; their Commons; 
and their Men of Warre; And from all these 
arise Dangers, if Care and Circumspe<fl;ipn be 
not used. 

First for their Neighbours; There can noj 
generall Rule be given, (The Occasions are so 
variable,) sa\Te one; which ever holdeth; which 
is. That Princes doe keepe dv^ Centinell, that 
ndhe of their Neighbours doe overgrow so, (by 
Encrease of Territory, by Embracing of Trade, 
by Approaches, ^or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them, then they were. And 
this is, generally, the ^prk of Standing Counsfjs 
to foresee, and to hinder it. During that Tri- 
umv^ate of Kings\ King Henry the 8 . f^i.Eng- 
landy Francis the 1. King of Franccy and Charles 
the 5 . Emfierbury there was ruch a watch kept«^ 
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ithot pjf the Three, could ii^n a Pahne of 
^rdvm4'but 'di^other two, would straightwaies 
hallance it, either by Confederation, or, if. seed 
weie,*by a yTfcre: And would not, in any 4 lse, 
take up Peace at Interest. And the like was 
d^e by that League (which, Guicciardme saith^' 
was the Security of Italy) made betwene Ferdi- 
nando King of Naples; Loremms Medices^ and 
Ludovicus Sforza^ FotentateSy dxe one of Flo* 
rence, the other of Millaine, Neitl^ is the 
Opinion, of some of the Schoole-Men, to be r% 
ceived; Thai a warre cannot iustly be made^ 
but upon a precedent Jniury, Provocation, 
For there is no Question, but* a iust Feare, of 
an Imminent danger, though there be no Blow 
given, i» a lawfull Cause of a Warre. 

For their Wives; There are Cruell Exam¬ 
ples of them. Livia is infamed for the poyson- 
ing of her husband: Roxolana, Solymans Wife, 
was the destnidlion, of that renowned Prince, 
Sultan Mustaphaj And otherwise troubled his 
«House, and Succession: Edward the Second of 
TSngland, his Queen, had the principall hand, 
in 5 ie Deposing and Murthcr«of hfsr Husband. 
This kinde of daijger, is then to be feared, fchiefly, 
when the Wives have Plots, for the Raising<>of 
their owne Children; Or else that they be Ad- 

' voutresscs. < 

For their Children: The Tragedies, likewise, 
oj, dangers from^them, Ijave been^many. And 
generally, the Entring of fathers, into Suspicion 
of th^i^ Children^ hath becd ftver unfortunate. 
The destrudlion of MuttaphcCy (that we named 
before) wa&*so fal^ to Solymafis Line, as the 
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Stscciession ^ the Turkic firoiki $ot^ma^ untill 
this day^ is suspedled to be^yntnie,'aod cf 
strange JBloud; For that Silytims the Second 
was thought totbe Supposititious. ^ IJie destruc¬ 
tion of CrispuSf a young Prince, of rare Toward- 
nsesse, by Constantinus the Great, his Fathe^, 
was in like manlier fatall to hH House; For 
hoikjConstdHtifmsy and Constance^ his Sonnes, 
died violent daaths; And Gonstantius his other 
Sbnne, did little better; who died, indeed, of 
Sicknesse, but after that lulianus had taken 
Armes against him. The destruiflion of Dente- 
trins^ Sonne to Philip the Second, of Macedottj 
turned upon the-Father, who died of Repent¬ 
ance. And many like Examples there are: But 
few, or none, where the Fathers had ^ood by 
such distrust; Except it were, wherenhe Sonnes 
were up, in open Armes against them; As was 
Selymus the first against Baiazet: And the 
three Sonnes of Henry the Second, King* of 
England. « * 

For their Prelates; when they are proud and ’ 
great, there is also danger from them- As it 
was, in the ftim^S of Anselmus, and Thomas 
JSecketl Archbishops of Canteepury; wlio with 
their Crosiars, did almost try it, with the Kings 
Sword; At^ yet they had to dealc with Stout 
* and Haughty Kfeigs; William Rufits^ Henry 
the first, and Henry the second. The danger is 
not from that State^ ^but whefe it hath a <k- 
pendance of forraine Authority; Or where^he 
^^tttthmen com^' ih, and are elefled, not by the 
C(^ifctioi\^of the King, cTr particular Patrons, but 
by the People! ^ ^ 
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^ For their Nobles; To keepe them at a di^ 

• ^ce, it is not'f/amisse; But to depress^ them, 
may make a King more Absolute, but lesseS^; 
And tesse to performe any* thing, that he 
desires. I nave noted it, in my History of King 
Henry the Seventh, of England^ who depressecb^ 
As Ncbilitys Whereupon, it cime to passe, that ^ 
his Times were full of Difficultbs, & Troul^s; 
For the Nobility^ though they cpntinued foyall 
unto him, yet did they not co-operate^with him, 
in his Businesse. So that in effedl, he wSIS 
fainc to doe all things, himselfe. 

For their Second Nobles; There is not itiuch 
danger from, them, being acBody dispersed. 
They may sometimes discourse high, but that 
doth little Hurt: Besides, they are a Counter¬ 
poize to th% Higher Nobility^ that they grow not 
too Potent; And lastly, being the most imme¬ 
diate in Authority, with the Common People, 
they doe best temper Popular Commotions, 

^^erchants; They are Vena porta; 
%And if they flourish not, a Kingdome may have 
good Limmes, but will have empty Veincs, and 
nourish little. Taxes, and Imposts upon them, 
doe seldome goo^ to. the Kings ReveneV; For* 
that that he winnes in the Hundred, he leestfth 
in the Shire; The particular Rates being in- 
creased, but the totall Bulke cf Trading rather ^ 
decreased. 

^ For their There is little danger 

from them, except it be, where they have Great 
and Potent Heads; Qr wherfi fou meddle,<*with 
the Point of Religion; K)x their Customes,^ or 
Meancs of Life, r • * 
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Mm rfwarn; It is a daiigerous 
Sl«^ tvfam ihey live and rem^ne in a Body,* 
and^are us^to Donatives; whereof we se^Ex- 
atxq)les in the kmizaries^ and Prdor^ Bands 
of Rom: But Traynings of Men, and Arming 
them in severall places, and under several! Com* 
manders, and witlfbut Donatives^ %re Things of 
defence, and no jl^anger. 

Princes are like to Heavonly Bodies^ which 
cause goo^j>T evil! times; And which have 
much Veneration^ hut no Rest All precepts 
concerning Kings^ are in eSedl comprehended, 
in those two Rei^embrances: Memento quod es 
Homo; And Memento quod es Deus, or Vice 
Dei: The one bridleth their Power, and the 
other their Will • 
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T he greatest Trust, bctweene Man and Man, 
is the Trust of Giving *CounselL For in 
other Confidences, Men commit the parts of life; 
Their Lands, their Goods, their Children, their 
Credit,«soAie particular Affaire; But to such, as 
they make their CounsellourSy they commit the 
whole: By how much the more, they are obliged 
to all Faith and integrity. The wisest P^inc 4 s^ 
need not thinke it any diminution to their - 
*• Greatnesse, or derogation to their Sufficiencyj 
to rely upon CounselL God himselfe is not 
without: But hath made it^' on9 of the great 
Names, of his Wessed Sonne; The Counsellour. 
Salomon hath pronounced, that In CounsfUl is 
Stability, Things will have thfeir first, or second 
Agitation; If they be not tossed upon the Argu¬ 
ments of Counselly they will be tossed upon the 
tWaves of Fortune; An<J be full of Inconstancy,» 
dhing, and undoing, like the Reeling of a drunk¬ 
en M%n. Salomons Sonne* fSundfthe Tftroe 
CounseHj as his Father saw the ttec^siky of it. 

^ For the Beloved Kingdome of* God was first 
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zmt,-iii^ broken by411 Counsell; Upon i;irhich 
CounselL^ there are set, for our«lnstru<5lion, tht 
two Markes, whereby Bad Counsell is, for^ever, 
best discerned > That it was young C^unsell^ for 
the Persons; And Violent Counsell^ for the 

^Matter. ^ 

The Ancient Times doe set fbrth in Figure, 

* both the Incor|K>ration, and inseparable Con- 
iun<5lion of Counsel with Kings; And the wise 
and Politkiue use of Counsell by Kings: The 
one, in that they say, lupitet did marry Metis, 
which signiheth Counsell: Whereby they in¬ 
tend, that Sovej^ignty is married to Counsell: 
The other, in that which followeth, which was 
thus: They say after lupiter was married to 
Metis, she conceived by him, and wSs . with 
Childe; but lupiter suffered her not «to stay, till 
she brought forth, but eat her up; Wherby he 
became himselfe with Child, and was delivered 
of Pallas A rttied, out of his Head. Whic^h/^n'on- 
strous Fable, containeth a Secr^ of Empire; 
How Kings are to make use of their Councell^ 
of State. That first, they ought to referre mat- 

• ters unto the«n, vrtiich is the first Begetting or 
ImpregTiation; But when then elaborate, 
moulded, and shaped, in the Wombe of their 
Councell, ami grow ripe, and ready ta be brought 
forth; That then, •they suffer not their Councell 
to goe through with the Resolution, and direc- 

;f,jtion, as if it depended pn thenf; But take thf 
matter backe into their owne Hands, and m^e 

MMd^appeare to the*iKt>rld, that the DecreePj^nd 
finaU Directions, (whi^, because they come 
forth Prdtience, and Pou^r, are resembled 

G 2 
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to PaUas Armed) procedSed from 
fiUid not onelytfiom their Autherity^ bat (the 
moreito adde Reputation to Themselves) from 
their Headi and Device, * 

Let us now speake of the Incmventmces xA 
€0UHsell, and pf the Remedies^ The Inccnvenk ' 
eHces, that have been noted in calling, and using 
Counsell, are three. First, tISe Revealipg of 
Affaires, whereby ^hey become lesse Secret. 
Secondly, the Weakning of the At^thority^of 
Princes, as if they were lesse of Themselv^. 
Thirdly, the Danger of being unfaithfully coun,- 
setkd, and more for the good of them that coun^ 
set/y then of him that is couneeUed. For which 
Inconveniences^ the Doctrine of Italyy and Prac- 
tise»Qf France, in some Kings times, hath intfo- 
duced Cabinet Counsels/ A Remedy worse then 
the Disease. 

As to Secrecy: Princes are not bound to 
communicate all Matters, with all Counsellors; 
but may extras and sele< 5 l. Neither is it neces- 
*«6ary, that he that consulteth what he should 
doe, should declare what he will doe. But let 
Princes beware, that the uksecn,ting of their 
Affaires, comes ftot from Themselves. And as 
for Cabinet Counselsy it may be their Motto; 
Plenus rinlarum sum: One futile person, that 
maketh it his glory to tell, Will doe more hurt, 
then many, th^t know it their duty to conccale. 
it is true, there be some Affaires, which requires 
eaSi^me Secrecy^ which will hardly go beyond 
one^oi^two persons, besides'^the King: NeitiitTc 
^ are thosb Counsels unprosperous: F^r besides 
the Secrecy^ thej^ commonly god on constantly 
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In oat S]|nrlt of DirOf^on^ without distra^ion. 
But then it must be a Prudent such as ft 
able to Crnnde with a Hand-Mill; Andethose 
Inward C&unikllours^ had need alaW} be Wise 
Men, and especially true and trusty to the Kings 
Vnds; As it was |nth King Hen^ the SevenS^ 
of England^ who in his greatest nusinesse, im* 
parted himself t8 none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox^ • 

For Weakening of Auihorfly; The Fable 
sheweth the Remedy, Nay the Maiesty of Kings, 
is rather exalted, then diminished,^ when they 
are in the Chairs of Counsell: Neither was there 
ever Prince^ bereaved of his Dependances, by 
hte Couftsell; Except where there hatl^ beene, 
ettner an Overgreatnesse in one Counsettgur^ 
Or an Overstrit^ Combination in Dif^; which 
are Things soone found, and holpen. 

For the last Inconveniencey that Men will 
Counsell with an Eye to themselves; Ceftainly, 
Non inveniet Fidem super terramy is meant of 
the Nature of Times, and not of all particular 
Persons; There be, that are in Nature, Faith- 
full, ai^ Sincere, and Plaine, and Dire6l; Not 
Crafty, and Involved: Let Princesy above all, 
drlw to themselves such Natures. Besides, 
Counselloum are not Commonly s(f united, but 
that one Counsillour keepeth Centinell over 
Another; So that if any do (^ounsell out of 
Fadlion, or private Ends, it commonly comes to 
tlw Kings Eare.^ ^ut the best Remedy \fy if 
^“frince^ know tlieir C^nsellours, as well as 
their CoUfisell^urs know Them: 

' Principis est Virtue ntaxUna nesse sues. 
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And on the other side> CounselUttrs should not 
fie too Speculative, into their Soveraignes Per¬ 
son. «>The true Composition of a CounseUeury is 
rather to stdlfiill in their Maltm Businesse, 
then, in his Nature; For then he is like to Ad- 
Vise him, and^ot to Feede hfs Humour. It ii^ 
of singular use to Princes^ if tljey take the Opi- • 
nions of their Counsell, both deperately^ and 
Together. For Private Opinion is more free; 
but Opinion before others is more ^everetlil. 
In private, Men are more bold in their owne Hu¬ 
mours ; And in Consort, Men are more obnox¬ 
ious to others Humours; Therefore it is good to 
takel^oth: And of the inferiohr Sort, rather in 
private^to preserve Freedome; Of the grea^, 
ratliir in Consort, to preserve Respedl. It ts 
in vaine fBr Princes to take Counsel concern¬ 
ing Matters, if they take no Counsell likewise 
concerning Persons: For all Matters, are as 
dead Images; And the Life of the Execution of 
Affaires, resteth in the good Choice of Persons. 
Neither is it enough to consult concerning Per- 
sons. Secundum genera, as in an Idea, or Ma- 
ihematicall Description, what thi Kin^e and 
Charadler of thfe Person should be; For the 
greatest Errours are committed, and the most 
lodgement fs shewne, in the choice of Indivi¬ 
duals. It was truly said*; C/jptimi Consiliarij 
mortui; Books ^ill speake plaine, when Coun¬ 
cilors Blanch. Therefore it is good to be con- 
ver^nt in them; Specially ^he Bookes of suA 
as Thfeipselves have l)een^ Aflors upon**3!o 
^Stage^ ‘ ,, 0 

The Counselstr 2 X this Day, in most Places, 



asrd but "familiar Meetings j where Matters are 
rather talked on, dien debated« And they ruif 
. too swift to the Order or A.€l of Counsel^ It 
were better, thatt in Causes of weighs the Mat-^ 
ter were propounded one dajr, and not spoken^ 
40 , till the' next day; In NoSe Cmsiliuni, 5^ 
^was it done, in the Commission *of Union, be- 
tweei^ England^zxA Scotland; which was a 
Grave and Orderly Assembly. I commend set 
Daies for i^etitions: For both it gives the Suit¬ 
ors more certainty for their Attendance; And it 
frees the Meetings for Matters of Estate, that 
they may Hoc ag^re. In choice of Committees, 
for ripening Businesse, for the Counsell, it is 
b^er to choose Indifferent persons, then to 
nflfte an Indifferency, by putting in thofe, |j^at 
are strong, on both sides. I commend also 
standing Commissions; As for Trade; for Trea^ 
sure; for Warre; for Suits; for some Provinces: 
For where there be divers particular Counsels, 
and but one Counsell of Estate^ (as it is in 
Spaine) they are in effecfl no more, then Stand-^ 
ing Commissions; Save that they have greater 
Authority, liet sAch, as are to informe Coun¬ 
sels, ouY of their particular Professions, (as Law- 
ye]%. Sear-men, Mint-men, and the like) be first 
heard, befoul Comm^i^ees; And thon, as Occa¬ 
sion serves,, before tree And let them 

not come in Multitudes, or in a Tribunitious 
Manner; For that is, t^ damoift* Counsels, nq( 
to enforme them. A long Table, and a squftre 
or Seats abdht the Walls, seeme Tlyngs 
of Forme^but are Things of Substance; For at 
a long Table, k few at the upper end, in effe<fl, ^ 
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itiray all the Bu^nease; Bat in Ae othel Fonne^ 
^here is more use of -the CoumiUom 0]>imons, 
thatisit lower. A King, when he presides in 
ConkstU, let him beware how he Opens his owne 
Inclination too much, in that which he pro* 
poundeth: dse Counsellptrs will but takd 

the Winde of him; And in stead of giving Fiee« 
Counsell, «ng him a Song of iHaeeht c 
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F ortune it Wkc the Market; Where many 
times, if you can stay a little, the Price 
will falL And againe, it is sometimes like Sy^ 
buhc^s Offer; which at first offereth thS Com- 
mc^ity at full, then consumeth par# and part, 
and still holdeth up the Price. For Occasion 
(as it is 4n the Common verse) tumeth a Bald 
Noddle^ after she hath presented her locks in 
Fronts and no hold taken: Or al«l^t tumeth 
the Handle of the Bottle, first to be received^ 
and after the Belly, which is hard to claspe. 
There is surdly nS greater Wisedome, then well 
to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things. 
Dangers are no more light, if they once seeme 
light: Anymore dangers have deceived Men, 
then forced them? Nay, it were better, to meet 
some Dangers halfe way, though they come 
nothing neare, then to^ keepe too long a watch, 
upon their Approaches; For if a Man watch^oo 
longer it is odds he will fall asleepe. Og the 
other sidp, to be deceived, with too long Sha- 
dpwes, (As somt have been^when the Moone*^ 
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was low, and shone on their Enemies backe) 
%f^nd so to shooS^ off before the time; Or to teach 
danf^rs to come on, by over early Buckling to¬ 
wards thegif is another Extreitie. The Ripe- 
nesse, or Unripenesse, of the Occasion (as we 
jaid) must ever be well weighed; And generallyf 
it is good, to commit the Beginnings of all great» 
Adlions, to Argos with his huifSdred Eyes > And 
the Ends to BriarAts with his hundred Hands: 
First to Watch, and then to Speei For the 
Helmet of Pluto^ which maketh the Politilke 
Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the ^unsell, 
& Celerity in the Execution. lor when Things 
are once come to the Execution, there is no 
crecy comparable to Celerity; Like the Motion 
of a Bfillet in the Ayre, which flyeth so swift, 
as it out-runs the Eye. 
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W £ take Cunning for a Sinister or Crooked 
Wisedome.* And certainly, there is great 
difference, between a Cunning Man, and a Wise 
Manj Not onely in Point ^ Honesty, ^but in 
point of Ability. There be that can^acke the 
Cards, and yet cannot play well; So there are 
some, that are good in Canvasses, and Fadlions, 
that are otherwise Weake Men. Againe, it is 
one thing to understand Persons, Aand^another 
thing to understand Matters; For many are^, 
perfedl in Mens Humours, that are npt greatly 
Capable of th& Recall Part of Businesse; Which 
is the Constitution of one, that hath studied 
Men, more then Bookes. Such Men are fitter 
for Practise^ then for Counsell; And they are 
good but in theif own Alley: Tume them to 
New Men, and they have lost their Ayme; So 
as the old Rule, to know a Foole from a Wise 
Man; Mitte ambos nudos adignotos^b* videos; 
"ISoIG’scarce hold for them. And because these 
Cunning are like'!Haberdashers of Small 
Wares, it is ndl amisse to set forth their Shop. 






It h a pcnnt of Ctmning'; to wait tipc9) bijBi 
•with whom yQHti spoake^ with your eye j'^As th^ 
lesiijtes give it in precept; For there be many 
Wise Meg, that have Secret Hfyrts, and Trans- 
parant Countenances, Yet this would, be done^ 
^wjth a demure Abasing of y(^ur Eye sometime^' 
as the lesuitS also doe use. . ! 

Another is, that when you have anyb thing 
to obtaine of present dispatch^ you entertaine, 
and amuse the party^ with whomoyou deale, 
with some other Discourse; That he be not too 
much awake, to make Obiedlions. 1 kn^ a 
Cmmsellor and Secretary, that never came to 
Queene Elizabeth of England, with Bills to 
signe, but he would alwaies first put her into 
some discourse oT Estate, that she mought the 
lesse minde the Bills. 

The like Surprize, may be made, by Moving 
things, when the Party is in haste, and cannot 
stay, to consider advisedly, of that is moved. 

If a man^ would crosse a Businesse, that he 
^ doubts some other would handsomely and effec¬ 
tually move, let him pi*etend to wish it well, and 
move it himselfe, in such sort, as ^y foile it 

The breaking off, in the midst of ttiat, one 
was about to say, as if he tooke himselfe up, 
breeds a greater Appetite in him, with whom 
you conferre, to know more. 

And because it workes better, when any 
il^hing seemeth 'to be gotten from you by Ques¬ 
tion, then if you offer it of your selfe, you may 
lay ^ (Bait for a Question, oy shewing ahother 
Visage and Countenance, then you ^xe wont; 

” To «4he<nd| to give Occasion, for the party to 
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ivJiat the Matter is of the Change? As 
did; And I had not fn/on that Umto 
bten sad^fore iki Kin^. ^ 

In Things, that are tender and tini||easj[fig, ft 
is good to breake the Ice, Ijy some whose Woids 
•re of lesse weightj aM to reserve the mcn-e 
jveighty Voice, to*come in, as bjr chance, so 
tiiiat 4e may ^ %sked the Quesnon upon the 
others Speech. As Narcissus did, in relating to 
Claudius, the Marriage of Messalina and Stilus, 

In things, that a Man would not be seen in, « 
himselfe; It is a Point of Cunning, to borrow 
the Name of the JVorld; As to say; The World 
sayes, Or, There i%a speech abroad, 

1 knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, 
he would put that which was most Mateiiall, in 
the Postscript, as if it had been a By«matter. 

licnew another, that when he came to have 
Speech, he would passe over that, that he in« 
tended most, and goe forth, and come backe 
againe, and speake of it, as of a Thing, ^t he 
had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves, to be surprized, at 
such times, as it 4s like, the party that they 
work uj^on, will suddenly come upon them; And 
to be found with a Letter in their hand, or doing 
somewhat \^ich they are not accu«itomed; To 
the end, they ma>» be apposed of those things, * 
which of themselves they are desirous to utter. 

It is a Point of Cunning, tB let fall thosf!, 
Words, in a Mans owne Name, which he wonld 
hg^^b^another Man'ieame, and use, and^here- 
iQKUi take Advantage. ’^1 knew two, that were 
Competitors, for the Secretaries^ Place, in Quesne 
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Elizabeths time, and yet kept good Quarter be- 
ctweene themselves; And would conferre^ one 
witl^ another, upon the Businesse; And the 
one of tl^em said, That to beia Secretary, in 
the Declination of a Monarchy^ was a Ticklish 
Thing, and that he didmot affedl it: The other^ 
^straight caugVit up those Wo^s, and discoursed 
with divers oftiis Friends, that he had no ^reason 
to desire to be SecKtary, in the Declination of a 
Monarchy, The first Man tooke ho}d of it, and 
found Meanes, it was told the Queenej Who 
hearing of a Declination of a Monarchy^ tooke 
it so ill, as she would never ^fter heare of the 
others Suit. , 

There is a Cunnings which we in England 
call, 3%^ Turtiing of the Cat in the Pan; which 
is, when that which a Man sayes to another, he 
laies it, as if Another had said it to him. >And 
to say Truth, it is not easie, when such a Mat¬ 
ter passed between two, to make it appeare, 
from which of them, it first moved and began. 

It is a way, that some men have, to glaunce 
“and dart at Others, by Justifying themselves, by 
Negatives; As to say, This I doe not: As Tigil- 
linns did towards Burrhus; Se non diversas 
spes^ sed Incolumitatem Imperatoris simplioitlr 
speilare. 

Some have in readinessc, '*0 many Tales and 
Stories, as there is Nothing, they would insinu¬ 
ate, but they t:an wrap it into a Tale; which 
sosveth both to keepe themselves more in Guard, 
and t 9 make others carry it,■with more Fl^tsa^. 

h is a good Point of Cunnings for a Man, to 
shape the Answer he would have, in^'his owne 
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Words, and Propositions; For it makes the 
other Party sticke the lesse. 

It is strange, how long some Men will |ie in 
wait, to speake*somewhat, they desije to say; 
And how farre about they will fetch; And how 
enany other Matters they will beat over, to come 
^neare it It is a Yhing of great •Patience, but 
yet o^much Use.* 

sudden, bold, and unexpecDied Question, 
doth man^a times surprise a Man, and lay him 
open. Like to him, that having changed his 
Name, and walking in Pauls^ Another suddenly 
came behind hiip, and called him by his true 
Name, whereat straightwaies he looked bacj|^e. 

But these Small Wares, and Petty Points of 
Cunnings are infinite: And it were a good deed, 
to make a List of them; For that nothing doth 
more hurt in a State, then that Cunning Men 
passe for Wise. ^ 

But certainly, some there are, that know 
the Resorts and Falls of Business^ that cannot 
sinke into the Maine of it: Like a House, that 
hath convenient Staires, and Entries, but never 
a faire Room*. Therfore, you shall see them 
finde oilt pretty Looses in the d^onclusion, but 
ar^ no waies able to Examine, or debate Mat¬ 
ters. And jjpt commonly they take advantage 
of their Inability, and would be thought Wits of 
diredlion. Some build rather upon the Abusing 
of others, and (as we now say;) futiing Tricky 
upon ihemj Then upon Soundnesse of thdir 
oWir i^oceedings. But Salomon saith; P^u^ens 
advertit nd Cressus .suds: Stulius divertit ad 
Daios. * ft 
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AN Ant IS wise Creature Jiox it Seife; But 
is a shrewd Thing, in an Orchard, or 
Garaen. And certainly, Men that are great 
Loveri of Themselves^ waste the Publique. 
Divide w^th reason betweene Selfe4ove^ and 
Society: And be so true to thy Selfey as thou be 
not fauSe to Others; Specially to thy King, and 
Country. It is a poore Center of a Mans Actions. 
Himselfe. It is right Earth. For that onely 
•'^stands fast upon his owne Center; Whereas all 
Things, that have Affinity with the Heavens^ 
move upon the Center of atlother, which they 
benefit* The R-^ferring of all to a Mahs Selfe^ 
is more tolerable in a Soveraigne Prince; Be¬ 
cause Themselves are not OTi^ly .^hemselves; 
But their Good and Evill, is at the perill of the 
Publique Fortune. But it is a desperate Evill 
(n a Servant iS a Prince, or a Citizen in a Re- 
ptkblique. For whatsoever Affaires passe such 
a ^ans Hands, he crooketh them to hi^'^''^Ae 
Endsi Which must ne&ds be often Eccentrick 
* to the Ends of hfs Master, or State, ^erefore 
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let Princes^ or States, choose such Servants, as 
have not this maike; Except they meane their 
Service should be made but the Acces^ipy. 
That which mak^th the EfTedl more pernicious, 
is, that all Proportion is lost. It were dispro¬ 
portion enough, for the Servants Good, to be 
preferred before tlfe Masters; Bdt yet it is a* 
greater Extreme, when a little Good of the Ser¬ 
vant, &all carry Things, against a great Good 
of the Mast|rs. And yet that is the case of Bad 
Officers, Treasurers, Ambassadours, Generals, 
and other False and Corrupt Servants; which 
set a Bias upon their Bowie, of their owne Petty 
Ends, and Envies, to the overthrow of their 
Masters Great and Important Affaires. And 
for the most part, the Good such Servaifts re¬ 
ceive, is after the Modell of their owne^ortune; 
But the Hurt they sell for that Good, is after 
the Modell of their Masters Fortune. Arid cer¬ 
tainly, it is the Nature of Extreme Sel/e-Lovers; 
As they will set an House on Fire,^and it were 
but to roast their Egges: And yet these Men, 
many times, hold credit with their Masters; 
Because their Study is but to please Them, and 
profit Themselves: And for eithy respefl, they 
will^ibandon the Good of their Affaires. 

Wisedome for a Mans Selfe^ is in many 
Branches thmof, a depraved Thing. It is the 
Wisedome of Rats^ that will be sure to leave a 
House, somewhat Wore it fall ft is the Wise- ^ 
dame of the FoXy that tbrusts out the Jladgesty 
who ^^gged & made*!Roome for him. It Jhe 
Wisedome of Crocodilesy that shed teares, when 
they would*Woure. But that wjiich is specially 

H 
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to be noted, is, that those, which (as Cictro 
isaies of Pompey) are, Sui A mantes sine Rwaliy 
are fnany times unfortunate. And whereas they 
have all ^jtbeir time sacrihced* to Themselvesy 
t!|ey become in the ehd themselves Sacrifices to 
^the Inconstancy of Fortune; whose Wings thep 
thought, by tSieir Self- IVisetome, to have Pirt^ 
nioned. • 


to iiK 
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A S the Birthi of Living Creatures, at first, 
arc ill shappn: So are all Innovations^ 
which are the Births of Time. Yet notwith¬ 
standing, as Those that first bring Honc^r into 
their Family, are commonly more wwthy, then 
most that succeed: So the first President (if it 
be good) is seldome attained by Imitation. For 
Ill, to Mans Nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a Naturall Motion, strongest irt i^ontinuance: 
But Good, as a Forced Motion, strongest at firsts 
Surely every Medicine is an Innovation; And 
he that will ^ot •apply New Remedies, must 
expe^ Evils: .For Times is the greatest 
Infiovatour: And if Time, of course^ alter Things 
to the wors^ and Wisedome, and Ceunsell shall 
not alter them to the better, what shall be the 
End? It is true, that what is setlgd by Custome, 
though it be not good, ]i;et at least it is fit. And* 
those Things, which have long gone togethfi-, 
are as it were confederate within themselves: 
Whereas J^Iew Things peece not so well; But 
though they helpe by their utility, yet they trou- 
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ble, by their Inconformity. Besides, they are like 
Strangers; more Admired, and le^se Favoured. 
All this is true, if Time stood still; which con¬ 
trariwise movcth so round, that*a. Froward Re¬ 
tention of Custome, is as turbulent a Thing, as 
VI Innovation: And they tlii^t Reverence too^' 
much Old Times, are but a Scorne to the New. 
It were good therefore, that Mhn in their l$m<h 
vationSy would folldw the Example of Time it 
selfe; which indeed Innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees, scarce to be perceived: 
For otherwise, whatsoever is New, is unlooked 
for; And ever it mends Some, and paircs Other: 
And he that is holpen, takes dt for a Fortune, 
and thinks the Time; And he that is hurt, for a 
^ wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It is 
gGi6d also,<^ not to try Experiments in States; 
Except the Necessity be Urgent, or the utility 
Evident: And well to beware, that it be the 
Reformation, that draweth on the Change; And 
not the desire of Change, that pretendeth the 
* Reformation. And lastly, that the Novelty^ 
though it be not rcie6led, yet be held for a Sus- 
pe^: And, as the Scripture* sailh; That we 
make a stand uf^on the Ancumi and then 
looks about us} and discover, what is the strai^t, 
and right vtAiy, and so to walke in it^ 
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A FFECTED Dispatch^ is one of the most 
dangerousrthings to Businesse that can be. 

It is like that, which the Physicians call Predi- 
gestiony or Hasty Digestion; which i^ sure to 
fill the Body, full of Crudities, and secret Seeds 
of Diseases. Therefore, measure net Dispatcky 
by the Times of Sitting, but by the Advance-" 
ment of the Businesse. And as in Races, it is 
not the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes 
the Speed: So in Businesse, the»Keeping close 
to the matter, and not Taking of it too much at* 
once, procurelh Dispatch* It is the Care of 
Some^onely*to come off speedily, for the time; 
Or to contrive some false Pexibds of Businesse,' 
because they may seeme Men oJ^Dispatch, But 
it is one f hing, to Abbreviate b^ Contradling, ^ 
Another by Cuttfbg off: And Businesse so han¬ 
dled at several!^ Sittings or Jdeetings, goeth 
commonly backward and forward, i^an unsteady 
Maiyier. I knew a Wise Matty that had it for 
a By-word, when he s^w Men hasten tf> a con¬ 
clusion ;• Stay a little, that we may make an^ 
End the sdmer* • 
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On the other side, True Dispatch is a rich 
fixing. For Time is ^e measuiinof Businesse, 
as Mbney is of Wares: Md Busmesse is bought 
at a deare*Hand, where Sere is small dispatch. 
The Spartans^ and Spaniards^ have been hote^ 
eo be of Small dispatch/ venga la Muerte 
de Spagna; Let my Death con^e from Spaine/^ 
For then it will be gure to be long in comihing. 

Give good Hearing to those, that give the 
first Information in Businesse; And rather 
them in the beginning, then interrupt them in 
the continuance of their Speeches: for he that 
is put out of his owne Order,Vill goe forward 
and backward, and be more* tedious while he 
waits upon his Memory, then he could have 
been, if he had gone on, in his owne course. 
But sometimes it is seene, that the Moderator is 
more troublesome, then the Ador. 

Iterations are commonly losse of Time: But 
there is no such Gaine of Time, as to iterate 
often the Stale of the Question: For it chaseth 
away many a Frivolous Speech, as it is comming 
forth. Long and Curious Speecl^s, are as fit 
for Dispatch^ as a Robe or Mantle with-a long 
Traine, is for K&ce. Prefaces, and Passag/?s, 
and Excusations, and other Speeches of Refer¬ 
ence to the*Person, are grea/ wasfs of Time; 
And though they seeme to proceed of Modesty, 
they are Bravtry. Yet beware of being too 
M^teriall, idien there is any Impediment or 
Obstru^ion in Mens Wils; For Pre-occupation 
of Miiide, ever requireth preface of Speech; 

' Like a Fomentation to make the ungudnt enter. 

Above all things, Order, and Distribution, 
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and Singling out of Paris^ is the life of Dis^ 
faich; ^ as Disiribution be not too subtill .** 
For he that doth hot divide, will never enter 
well into Busin^sse; And he that durideth too 
tnuchi will npver come out of it clearely. To 
Choose Time, is t() save Time; ^d an Unsea-^ 
•sonable Motion is but Beating the Ayre. There 
be thiee Parts of Businesse: The Preparations 
The BehaU^ or Examinaiiohj And the Perfec¬ 
tion, Whefeof, if you looke for Dispatch^ let th6 
Middle onely be the Worke of Many, and the 
First and list the Worke of Few. The Pro¬ 
ceeding upon somewhat conceived in Writing, 
doth for the most- part facilitate Dispatch: For 
though it should be wholly rcieded, yet that 
Negative is more pregnant of Diredioft, then 
an hidefiniie; As Ashes are more Generative 
then Dust. 
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Sbctmfnt ibise 

I T hath been an Opinion, that the French are 
wiser then they seeme; And the Spaniards 
seeme wiser then they are. B^t howsoever it be 
between Nations, certainly it*is so between Man 
and ^an. For as the Apostle saith of GpdiU 
nesses Having a skew of Godlifiesse, hut deny^- 
ing the Fewer thereof; So certainly, there are 
in Point of Wisedome, and Sufficiency, that 
doe Nothing or Little, very solemnly; Magno 
conatu Nugas, It is a Ridiculous Thing, and 
fit for a Satyi-e, to Persons of Judgement, to see 
«what shifts these Formalists have, and what 
Prospeflives, to make Superficies (o sttvatBody, 
that hath Dept^ and Bulke. Some are so Close 
and Reserved, as they will not shew their Wares, 
but by a darke Light; And seeme alwaies to 
keepe baeWe somewhat: An^ wheh they know 
within themselves, they speake of that they doe 
not well know^ would neverthelessc seeme to 
^Ijbers, to know of that, which they may not well 
speake. Some helpe themselves with Counte¬ 
nance,* and Gesture, and are wise by Signes; As 
Cicero saith of Piso^ that when he«ans\fiered him, 
he fetched one of his Browes,.up to his Fore- 
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heiEidi and bent the other downe to his Giin: 
Respondesy altero ad FrouUm sublato^ altero ad 
Mentum deptesso Supercilio; CrudelitaiHk tibi 
non piacere. Some thinke to beare it,^by Speak¬ 
ing a great Word, and being peremptory; And 
goe on, and take by admittance that, which the?i 
cannot make go^. Some, whatsoever is beyond 
their^each, will seeme to despise or make light 
of it, as Impertinent, or Curious; And so would 
have theii^ Ignorance seeme Judgement. Some 
are never without a Difference, and conunonly 
by Amusing Men with a Subtilty, blanch the 
matter; Of whdhi A. Gellius saith; Hominem 
d€lirum, qui VerBorum Minutijs Rtrum frangit 
Pondera, Of wh'ch kinde also, Plata^ in his 
Protagoras bringeth in Prodicus^ in ^yrne, and 
makedi him make a Speech, that ciffisisteth of 
distinctions from the Beginning to the End. 
Generally, Such Men tn all Deliberations, Unde 
ease to be of the Negative Side; andaffeCl a 
Credit, to obieCt and foretell* D^culties: For 
when propositions are denied, there is an End 
of them; But if ^hey be allowed, it requireth a 
New Worke: which false Pomt of Wisedome, 
the Bane of Busincsse. 7 0 conclude, there 
is no decaying Merchant, or Iftward Beggar, 
hath SO nikny uphold Ihe Credit of 

their wealth, as these Empty persons have, to 
maintaine the Credit of their Safficiency. Seem-^ 
ing Wm-men may make shift to get Opinipil: 
But let no Man choose them for Employment; 
For certainly, you were better take fdr ^Busi- 
nesse, t Man somewhat Absurd, then ovcr^ 
FormaU. 
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I T had beene hard for hiin*that spake it, to 
have put more Truth and* untruth together, 
in few ^ords, then in that Speech; Whosoever 
is deligh^ in solitude^ is either a wilde Beast, 
ora Go^ F<m: it is most true, that a Naturall 
and Secret Hatred, and Aversation towards 
Society, in any Man, hath somewhat of the 
Savage Beast; But it is most Untrue, that it 
^ should have dkiy Charai^er, at all, of the Divine 
4^ature; Except it proceed, not out of a Plea¬ 
sure in SoliUide, but out of Loi^e and desire, 
to sequester a h^ns Selfe, for a Higher Conver¬ 
sation : Such as is found, to have been fals^y 
and fainedly^ |^ome of the Heathen; As Efi~ 
tt menides the Candian, Numajht Sbman, Em- 
pedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana; 
And truly and^really, in divers of the Ancient 
flipnits, and Holy Fathers of the Church. But 
little doe Men perceive, what Solitude is^ and 
how*farre it extendetla For a Crowd is not 
Company; And Faces are but a Callefy of Pic¬ 
tures; And Talke but a Ti^ckling Cymball, 
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^ere there is no Love. The Latine Adage 
meeteth ivith it a little; Mugna Civitas, Magna 
solitudoj Because in a great Towne, Fiends 
are scattered; So that there is not thilt Fellow¬ 
ship, for the most Part, which is in lesse Neigh¬ 
bourhoods. But weimay goe further, and,afiirme 
cnost truly; Tha{ it is a meere, and miserable 
Solittede^ to want true Fref^j without which 
the World is but a Wildemesse: And even in 
this sense *also of Solitude^ whosoever in the 
Frame of his Nature and Affedlions, is unfit for 
Frendsh^y he taketh it of the Beast, and not 
from Humanity. • 

A principall Fi^it of Frendship^ is the Ease 
and Discharge of the Fulnesse and Swellings 
of the Heart, which Passions of all Upds doe 
cause and induce. We know Disease^f Stop^ 
pings, and Suffocations, .are the most dangerous 
in the body; And it is not much otherwise in 
the Minde: You may take Sarza to open the 
Liver; Steele to open the Spleene', Flowers of 
Sulphur vfor the Lungs; Castoreum for the 
Braine; But no Rf^ceipt openeth the Heart, but 
a true Frend; To whom you mayjmpart, Griefes, 
loyps, Feares, Hopes, Suspicions, Counsels, and 
whatsoever lieth upon the Heait,'" to oppresse 
it, in a kind bf Civill Shrift or Confession. 

It is a Strange Thing to observe, how high 
a Rate, Great Kings and Monarchs, do set upon 
this Fruit of Frendship^ wherof we speaks,: 
So great, as they purchase it, many times, at the 
hazard of their owne Safety, and Greatnelse. 
For Princes, in^ regard of the distance of their 
Fortune, from that of their Subfecfls & Servants, 
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cannot gather this Fruit; Except (to msAce 
Ubemselves capable thereof) they raise some 
Peioons, to be as it were Companions^ and 
almost Equals to themselves, Which many times 
sorteth to Inconvenience. The Modeme Lan- 
^ guages givei unto such Pe^ops, the Name df 
Favorites, or Privadoes; As if it were Matter 
of Grace, or Conversation. But the .Romatt* Name 
attaineth the tnle Use, and Cause thereof; 
Naming them Participes Curaruik; For it -is 
that, which tieth the knot. And we see plainly, 
that this hath been done, not by Weake and 
Passionate Princes onely, but by tfil Wisest, 
and most Politique that ever reigned; Who 
have ^oftentimes ioyned to themselves, some of 
their Servants; Whom both Themselves have 
called P^ends; And allowed Others likewise to 
call them in the same manner; Using the Word 
which is received between Private Men. 

Z. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised 
Pompey (after surnamed the Great) to that 
. Heigth, that Pompey vaunted Himselfe for Syl- 
Ids Overmatch. For when he had carried the 
Consulship for a Frend of his, agdinst the pursuit 
of Sylla, and tl&t Sylla did a little resent thejpat, 
and began t6 speake great, Pompey turned upon 
him again£;, and in effe^l bad him be quiet; 
For that more Men adored the Sunne Rising, 
then the Sumte setting. With lulius Ccesar, 
^Qecimus Brutus had obtained that Interest, as 
he set him downe, in his J'estament, fof Heire 
in^Rdmainder, after hi^s Nephew, And this was 
the Man, that had power with hjm, to draw him 
forth to his deafn. For when Ccesar would have 
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discharged the Senate, in regard of some ill 
Presages, and specially a Dreamc of Calpumia; 
This Man lifted him gently by the Arme, ou(t of 
his Chaire, telling him, he hoped he M(»uld not 
dismisse the Senate, till his wife had dreamt a 
letter Dreame. Ai|d it seemeth, h^s favotir was . 
so great, as Antonins in a Letter, which is re- 
at^ lierdathn, in^ one of Cicsrds PhiHpfiiques, 
calleth him VeneficOy WiicBj As if he had 
enchanted lessor, Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of meane Birth) to that Heighth, as 
when he consulted with MtscenaSy about the 
Marriage of his Daughter luliay Macenas tookc 
the Liberty to telLhim; That he must either 
marry his Daughter to Agrippa, or take away 
his life, there was no third way, he had*fnade 
him so great With Tiberius Ccesarp Seianus 
had ascended to that Height, as they Two were 
tearmed and reckoned, as a Paire of Trends. 
Tiberius in a Letter to him saith; Hac pro 
Amicitid nostrd non occultavi: Aad the whole 
Senate, dedicated an Altar to Frendship, as to 
a Goddesse, in respefl of the great Dearenesse 
of Frendship, f>etv(%en them Two. The like or 
more was between Septimius Seikrus, and Plan- 
tiafius* For he forced his Eldest Sonne to marry 
the Daughter of Plautianus; And would often 
maintaine Plantiahus, in doing Affronts to his 
Son: And did write also in a ^tter to the 
Senate, by these Words \J love the Man so welt * 
as I wish he may overdive me. Now if thero 
Princes,had beeneasa Traian,Qr 2 ^MarcimAu^ 
retius, A l\j[an might have thought, that this had 
proceeded of an^abundant Goodnesseof Nature; 
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Hut being Men so Wise, of such Strength and 
Seve^tie of minde, and so Extreme Lovers of 
Thejinselves, as all these were; It proveth most 
plainly, tjliat they found theia owne Felicitie 
(thou^ as great as ever happened to Mortall 
Men) but as an Halfe Peece, except they moughh 
have a Freniio make it Entire: And yet, which 
is more, they were Princes^ that had WivesJ 
Sonnes, Nephews; And yet all these could not 
supply the Comfort of Frendship, ^ 

It is not to be forgotten, what Comminem 
observeth, of his hrst Master Duke Charles the 
Hardys Namely, that hee wopld communicate 
his Secrets with none; And,least of all, those 
Secrets, which troubled him most Whereupon 
he go^ on, and saith, That towards his Latter 
time; Th/^t closenesse did impatre^ and a little 
perish his understanding. Surely Commineus 
mought have made the same Judgement also, if 
it had pleased }|^m, of his Second Master Lewis 
the Eleventl\| whose closenesse was indeed his 
Tormentour. The Parable of Pythagoras is 
darkei, but true; Cor ne edito; Eat not the Heart 
Certainly, if a Man would gi^e it u hard Phrase, 
Those that want Frends to open themselves 
tmto, are Canniballs of their owne Hearts, but 
one Thing is most Admirable, (wh^ewith I will 
conclude this first Fruit of frendship) which is, 
that this Communicating of a Mans Selfe to his 
i^rendj^Qxks two coritrarie Effects; For it re- 
doubleth loyes^ and cutteth Griefes in Halfes. 
Fo^, there is no Man, that imparteth his loyes to 
his Frend^ but he ioyeth the morej^ And no 
Man, that imparteth his Griefes to his Ftend, 
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but bee grievetk the lesse. So that it is, in 
Truth d* Operation upon a Mans Mkide, of like* 
vertue, as the Alchymisti use to attrijbu^e to 
their Stone, fbr«Mans Bodie; That if. worketh 
all Contrary Effedls, but still to the Good, and 
d^neht of Nature.^ But yet, without prayin^^ in 
Aid of Akkymists^ there is a mantfest Image 
this, ^ the ordinarie course of Nature. For in 
Bodies, Union strengthneth mnd cherisheth any 
Naturall A^ion; And, on the other side, weak- 
neth and dulleth any violent Impression: And' 
even so is it of Minds. 

The second ^ruit of Frendshif^ is Health- 
full and Soveraigite for the Understandings as 
the first is for the Affections. For Frendskip 
maliSeth indeed a fairs Day in the AjfftftionSs 
from Storme and Tempests: But it m%keth Day¬ 
light in the Understandings out of Darknesse 
& Confusion of Thoughts. Neither is this to be 
understood, onely of Faithfull Counsell, which a 
Man receiveth from his Frend; before you 
come to t^t, certaine it is, that whosoever hath^ 
his Minde fraught, with many Thoughts, his 
Wits and tTnckrstSnding doe clarifie and breake 
up, in the Communicating and tiscoursing with 
^^ther: He tossethhis Thoughts^ more easily; 
He marshaQeth them more orderly; He seeth 
how they looke when they are turned into VJprds; 
Finally, He waxeth wiser then jj^imselfe; And 
that more by an Hourgs discourse, then by sb 
Dayes Meditation. It was well said by ThefM- 
stocle/to the King if Persia; Thai speeeh 9 uas 
like Clotty of ArraSs ofened^ and put abroad; 
Whereby the Imagery doth appears in Figiere; 
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whereas in Thoughts^ they He but as in Packs, 
Neither is this Second Fruit of Frendship^ in 
openjjig the Understanding^ restrained Onely to 
*5uch Fren^f as are able to gii^ a Man’ Coun¬ 
sel!; (They indeed are best) But even^ without 
that, a Man leameth of Himselfe, and bringethc. 
fiis owne Thoughts to Light/’ and whetteth his 
Wits as against a Stone, which it selfe cuts not^’ 
In a word, a Man were better relate himseffe, to 
a Statua, or Pidlure, then to suffer hi^ Thoughts 
to passe in smother. ^ 

Adde now, to make this Second Fruit of 
Frendship compleat, that otl^er Point, which 
lieth more open, and falleth ^ithin Vulgar Ob¬ 
servation; which is Faithfull Counsell from a 
Frend.' Heraclitus saith well, in one of*his 
i^nigmaesu Hry Light is ever the best. And 
certaine it is, that the Light, that a man receiv- 
eth, by Counsell from Another, is Drier, and 
purer, then that which commeth from his owne 
Understandiitg, and Judgement; which is ever 
infused and drenched in his Affedfions and Cus- 
tomes. So as, there is as much difference, be- 
tweene the Counsell^ that a Frend ^veth, and 
that a Man giveCh himselfe, as there is between 
the Counsell of a Frend j and of a Flatterer, For 
there is no .such FlcUterery as is a Mans Selfe; 
And ^ere is no such Remed}.> against Flattery 
of a Mans Selfe, as the Liberty of a Frend, 
Qounsell is of two Sorts; The one concerning 
Manners, the other concerning Businesse, For 
the .Fiffst; The best Preservative to kee^ie the 
Minde in Health, is th^ faithfull Adn^nition of 
a Frend, The Calling of a Mans Selfe, to a 
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$tn^ AccounV'is a M^icine^ sometime^ too 
Pierc^ and Corrosive. Reading good Bookes 
of MortMty^ is a little ^t, and Dead, oWrV' 
ing our Faults indOthefs, is sometimes improper 
for our Case. But the best Receipt (best (I say) 
to worke, and best ^ take) is the Atoonition of. 
a Frend, It is a strange thing to trehold, what 
gjtosse JErrours, and ejctreme Absurdities, Many 
(especially of the greater Sort) doe commit, for 
want of a to tell them of them; To the 

great dammage, both of their Fame, & Fortune. 
For, as S, lames saith, they ase as Men, that 
laoke sometimes info a Glasses and presently for¬ 
get their own Shap^ dr* Fervour, As for Busi¬ 
nesses a Man may think, if he will, that two 
Eyes see no more then one; Or that a Gaifiester 
seedi aiwaies more then a Looker on; Qr that a 
Man. in Anger, is as Wise as he, that hath said 
over the foure and twenty Letters; Or that a 
Musket may be shot off, aswell upon the Arme, 
as upon a Rest; And such other foi^d and high 
Imaginations, to thinke H imselfe All in AIL But 
when all is done, the Helpe of good Counsell, is 
that, which ^Businesse straight And if 

any Man thinke, that he will talsft Counsell, but 
it sllall be by Peeces; Asking Comsell in one 
Businesse of gne Man, and in another Businesse 
of another Man; It 4s well, (that is to say, better 
perhaps then if he asked none a^ all;) but he 
runneth two dangers: One, that he shall not be 
faithfully counselled ; For it is a rare Thing, ex* 
cept it be from a pe?fe6l and entire Fremi, do 
have Couni|pll given, but such as shalbe bowed 
and crooked to borne ends, whiah he hath that 
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giveth it The other, that he shall have Counsell 
given, hurtfull, and unsafe, (thcm|^ with good 
Meaning) and mixt, l^ly of Mischiefe, and 
partly of Remedy; Even as ifnyou would call a 
Physician, that is thought good, for the Cure o1 
the Disease^ you complaii^e of, but is una|c^ 
quainted with your body; And therefore, may 
put you in way for a present Cure, but over- 
throweth your Health in some other kinde; And 
so cure the Disease, and kill the Ps^ient. ^But a 
Frendy that is wholly acquainted with a Mans 
Estate, will beware by furthering any present 
Susiftesse, how he dasheth upon other Incon¬ 
venience. And therefore, rqst not upon ScattiT' 
Bd Counsels; They will rather distradl, and Mis- 
leaddi tl^on Settle, and Dire(fl. 

Aftei; these two Noble Fruits of Frendshif; 
{Peace in the AjfeHions, and Support of the 
Indgement^ followeth the last Fruit; which is 
like the Pomgranaty full of many kernels; I 
meane Aid. and Bearing a Part^ in all ABions, 
and Occasions. Here, the best Way, to repre¬ 
sent to life the manifold use of Frendship, is to 
cast and see, how many Things :here are, which 
a Man cannoL doe Himselfe; And then it will 
appeare, that it was a Sparing Speech oi the 
Ancients, to say, That a Frenfl is another 
Himselfe: For that a Frend is farre more then 
Himselfe. ^en have their Time, and die many 
times in desire of some Things, which they prin¬ 
cipally take to Heart ;T'he bestowing of a Child, 
TJie. Finishing of a Worke, Or the like. If a 
Man have a true Frend^ he may ^jest almost 
seizure, that the. Care of those Vhin^, will con- 
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tinue after Him. So that a Man hath as it were 
two Lives in his desires. A Man hath a Body,^ 
and that Body is confined to a Place; Butjwhere 
Frtndship is, all Offices of Life, are as it Vere 
granted to Hini^ and his Deputy. F8r he may 
^exercise them by his Frend, How many Things 
are there, which sP Man cannot, with any Facea 
4or Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? A Man 
can ^^ce alledge his own^ Merits with mo¬ 
desty, much lesse extoll them: A man cannot 
sometimes^rooke to Supplicate or Beg: And a 
number of the like. But all these Things, are 
Gracefull in a Frends Mouth, Vhich are Blush¬ 
ing in a Mans Chvne. So againe, a Mans Per¬ 
son hath many prdper Relations, which he can¬ 
not put off. A Man cannot speake to his^onne, 
but as a Father; To his Wife, but as a Hus¬ 
band; To his Enemy, but upon Temfbs: where¬ 
as a Frend may speak, as the Case requires, and 
not as it sorteth with the Person. But to enu¬ 
merate these Things were endlesse: I have given 
the Rule, where a Man cannot ffitly play his 
owne Part: If he have not a Frend, he may quiw 
the Stage. ^ * 
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O^xptnce 


RICHES are for 
for Honour and 


Spending; And Spading 
good ^aions. Therefore 


Extraordinary Expence must be Kmitted by the 


Wortlfofthe Occasion: For Voluntary Undoings 


may be a^swell for a Mans Country^ as for the 
Kingdome of Heaven, But Ordinary Expence 
ought to be limittcd by a Mans Estate; And go¬ 


verned with such regard, as it be within his 


Compasse; 4 >^d not subiedl to Deceit and Abuse 
of Servants; And ordered to the best Shew, that 
^the Bils may be lesse, then the Ertimation 


abroad. Certainly, if a Maft wiH keep but of 
Even hand, hi! Ordinary Expences ought to 
be, but to th^Halfe of his Receipts; And if*110 
thinke to waxe Rich, but to the Thjrd Part. It* 
is no Basenessc, for the Gwatest, to descend 


and looke, into their owne Estate. Some.for- 
Joeare ij, not upon Negligence alone, But doubt- 
iftg to bring Themselves into Melancholy, in 
resQe (3 they shall finde it Broken. But Wounds 
cannot be Cured withdut Searching., He that 
cannot looke intcbhis own Estate kt all, had need 
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both Choose well, those whom he employeth^ 
and change them often: For New are more 
Timorous, and lesse Subtile. He that can iSoke 
into his Estate ^t seldome, it behovAh him to 
tume all to Certainties. A Man had need, if he 
oe Plentifull, in some kinde of Exptncey to be as 
Saving agmne,*in some other. As if he be Plen¬ 
tifull iti Dilf, to be Saving in^pparell: If he be 
Plentifull in the Hall, to be Saving in the Stable; 
And the liXb. For he that is Plentifull in Ex- 
pences of all Kindes, will hardly be preserved 
from Decay. In Clearing of a Mans Estate, he 
may as well hurt Himsclfe in being too sudden, 
as in letting it rudne on too long. For hasty 
Selling is commonly as Disadvantageable as 
Interest. Besides, he that cleares at once, will 
relapse; For finding himselfe out of ^Straights, 
he will revert to his Customes: But hee that 
cleareth by Degrees, induceth a Habite of Fru- 
galitie, and gaineth as well upon his Minde, as 
upon his Estate. Certainly, who hsfth a State to 
tepaire, may not despise small Things: And« 
commonly; it le|^e dishonourable, to abridge 
pettie Charges, then to stoope to^ettie Gettings. 
A ought warily to beginne Charges, which 
^nce begun will Continue: But in Matters, that 
returne not, 4 ie may%e more Magnificent. 
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tibe ttttt (Sttattttsst of !Et{n((tKrmis 
anil iSstates 


T he Speech of Tkemistocles the Athenian^ 
whicl) was Haughtie and Arrogant, in tak¬ 
ing so much to Himselfe, had been a Grave and 
Wise Observation and Censure, applied at large 
to others. Desired at a Feast to touch a Lute, 
he said; He^could not fiddle^ hut yet he could 
make a small Tawne^ a great Citty, These 
^ords (holpen a little with a Metaphbre) may 
expresse two differing Abilities, in those that 
deale in Busine^e of Estate. For if a true Sur¬ 
vey be taken} of Counsellours and Statesmf^n, 
there may be found (though mely) those, which * 
can make a Small State Greats and yet cannot 
Fiddle: As on^the other side, there will be found 
^ grea|,many, that can fiddle very cunningly, 
Ullt yet are so farre from being able, to make a 
Smt^hState Great, as thcii^Gift lieth thd other 
way; To bring a Greaf and Flourishing Estate 
to Rwne and Desay. And certainly, those De¬ 
generate Arts arid Shifts, whereby many Couii- 
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sellours and Governoursi gaine both Favour 
with their Masters, and Estimation with the 
Vulgar, deserve no better Name then Fidlmg; 
Being Things, rAher pleasing for the time, and 
mracefull to themselves onely, then tending to 
me Weale and Advancement of the^State, which 
they serve. There are also (no doubt) Counsel¬ 
lors and GOverndurs, which may be held sulfh- 
cient, {Negotijs fares^ Able to*mannage Affaires, 
and to kee^ them from Freciptcesy and mani^ 
fest Inconveniences; which neverthelesse, are 
farre from the Abilitie, to raise and Amplifie an 
Estate, in Powex^ Meanes, and Fortune. But 
be the worke-men»what they may be, let us 
speake of the Worke; That is; The true Great- 
nesse ofKingdomes and Estates; and the Xleanes 
thereof. An Argument, fit for Great and Mightie 
Princes, to have in their hand; To the end, that 
neither by Over-measuring their Forces, they 
leese themselves in vaine Enterprises; Nor on 
the other side, by undervaluing them, they de¬ 
scend to, Fearefull and Pusillanimous Coun- 
sells. ^ 

The Greainesse of an Estate in Bulke and 
Tgrritorie, doth fall under Metsure; And the 
jGreainesse of Finances and Reveftew^doth fall 
under Computation. The Populatibn may apl 
peare by Musters:*And the Number and Great- 
nesse of Cities and Townes, by Cqrds and Maps. 
But yet there is n&t an^ Thing amongst Civilh 
Affaire^ more subie^ to Errour, then the rigRt 
valuation, and true ludgement, concernitig«the 
Power and Fprees of an Estate. The King- 
dofPte of Heaven is compared,'"not to any great 
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Ketndl or Nut, but to a Grauu! of Mustard- 
seedj which is one of the least Graines, but hath 
in i6 a Propertie and Sfiirit, hastily to get up 
and spread. So are there States, great in Terri¬ 
tories and yet not apt to Enlarge, or Command; 
And some, t|[iat have but a ;mall Dimension ot 
Stemme, and yet apt to be the Foundations of 
Great Monarchies. * • 

Walled Townes, Stored Arcenalls ar|^ Ar¬ 
mouries, Goodly Rapes of Horse, Chariots of 
Warre, E^phants, Ordnance, Artillery, and ^e 
like: All this is but a Sheep in a Lions Skin, 
except the Breed and disposition of the People, 
be stout and warlike. Nay Number (it selfe) in 
Armie|, importeth not much, where the People 
is of weake Courage: For (as Virgil saith) It 
never troubles a Wolfe^ how many the sheepe be. 
The Armie of the Persians^ in the Plaines of 
Arbela, was such a vast Sea of People, as it did 
somewhat astonish the Commanders in Alex¬ 
anders Armier; Who came to him therefore, and 
^^ht him, to set upon them by Night; But 
hee answered. He would not^pilferdhe Villory. 
And the Defeat was Easie. Wlien Tigranes 
the Armenian^^^€\xi% incamped upon a HeUl, 
with 4000&. Men, discovered the Armie of the 
Pomanst being not above 14000. Marching to¬ 
wards him, he made himsefre Merry with it, 
and said; VoKjder Men, are too Many for an 
timbassage, and too Few fot^a Fight. But be¬ 
fore the Sunne sett, he foupd them enough, to 
givee hhn the Chace, ^th infinite Slaughter. 
Many are the Examples, of the gj'eat ^ddes be¬ 
tween Nihnber sthd Courage: So that a Man 
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may truly make a ludgement; That the Princi¬ 
pal Fdint of Greatnesse in any StaU, is to have* 
a Race of Military Men.' Ndther is Money the 
Sinewes of Waite, (as it is trivially slid) .where 
the Sinewes of Mens Armes, in Base and £ffe- 
^minate People, ar^ failing. For said welU 
to Crasus (when in Ostentation he shewed him 
his Geld) Sir^ if any Other ceme^ that hath bet¬ 
ter Iron then you^ he will be Master of all this 
Gold, Thtrfore let any Prince or State, thinke 
soberly of his Forces, except his Mifffia of Na¬ 
tives, be of good and Valiant Soldier^. And let 
Princes, on the olher side, that have Subie<fls of 
Martiall disposition, know their owne Strength; 
unlesse they be otherwise wanting unto JThem- 
selves. As for Mercenary Forces^ (which is the 
Helpe in this Case) all Examples shew; That, 
whatsoever Estate or Prince doth rest upon 
‘them; Hee may spread his Feathers for a time^ 
but he will mew them soone after. 

The Blessing of ludah and issacHdr will 
never m$et; Thai the same People or Nation^ 
should he both Th^ Lions wheipe, and the Asse 
hetweene BuAhens: Neither will it be, that a 
P^ple over-laid with .Taxes, snould ever be¬ 
come Valiant, and Martiall. It*is true, that 
Taxes 'levied by Consen^of the "Estate, doe 
abate Mens Courage lesse; As it hath beene 
scene notably, in the Excises of the Low Conn* 
tries; And in some degree, in the Subsidies .af 
England. For you^must note, that we speake 
now, of the Heart, and^not of the Pur^. * So 
that, although.the same Tribute and Tax, laid 
by Consent, or by Imposing, Be all one to the 
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^Purse, yet it workes diversly upon the Courage. 
So that you may conclude; Thai no Peo^le^ 
overcharged with Tribute^ is Jitfor Empire, 

Let S&tes that aime at Grechnesscy t^e heed 
how their Nobility and Gentletneny doe multiply 
ttoo fast. For that maketh 4he Common Sub-* 
ie6l, grow to be a Peasant, and Base Swaine^ 
driven out of Hea^, and in effeA but the Gen-- 
tlemans Labourer. Even as you may see in 
Coppice Woods; If you leave your %taddles too 
thicky you^hall never have cleane Underwood^ 
but Shrubs and Bushes, So in Countries, if 
the Gentlemen be too many, the Commons will 
be base; And you will bring*it to that, that not 
the hundred poll, will be fit for an Helmet: Es¬ 
pecially as to the Infaniery^ which is the Nerve 
of an And?y: And so there will be Great Popu¬ 
lation, and Little Strength. This, which I speake 
of, hath been no where better seen, then by' 
comparing of England and France; whereof 
England^ thbugh farre lesse in Territory and 
^Population, hath been (neverthelesse) an Over¬ 
match; In regard, the Middle Pfople of Eng- 
land, make goo^ Souldiers, which the Peasants 
of France doe not. And herein, the device <dof 
King Henry Seventh, (whereof 1 have spoken 
largely in the Histoi%of his Ufi) w&s Prdfound, 
and Admirable; In making Farmes, and houses 
of Husbandry)^of a Standard; That is, main- 
^ned with such a Proportion of Land unto 
them, as may breed a Subie^l, to live in Conve- 
niedt f^lenty, and no Servile Condition; And to 
keepe thei Plough in the^Hands pf the Owners, 
and not meere Hirelings. And thus indeed, you 



shall attaine to VirgUs Chara^er, which he 
gives to Ancient Italy, 

-^Terrapoteng Armis atque ubere Glebi, 
Neither is that State (which for any thing I 
j^noW) is almost peculiar to England^ and hardly 
to be found any wh^e else, except 4 t be perhaps 
ih Poland) to ^ passed over; I meane the State 
of Free Servants and Attendants upon Noble¬ 
men and Gentlemen; which are no waies infe* 
riour, unto the Yeomanryy for Armes. And 
therefore, out of all Question, the Splendour, 
and Magnificence, and great Retinues, and Hos¬ 
pitality of Noblenuny and Gentlemeny received 
into Custome, dotii much conduce, unto Mar- 
tiall Greatnesse, Whereas, contrariwise, the 
Close and Reserved living, of Noblemeny and 
Gentlemeny causeth a Penury of Military Forces, 
By all meanes, it is to be procured, that the 
Trunck of Nehuchadnezzars Tree of Monarchyy 
be great enough, to beare the Branches, ^nd the 
Boughes; That is, That the Naturall Subielts 
of the Cibwne or State, beare a sufficient Pro^ 
portion, to thei Stranger Subiellsy that they go- 
veme. Therfore all States, thsit are liberall of 
Naturalization towards Stranger^ are fit for 
Empire, For to thinke, that an Jtlandfull of 
People, can, with the greatest Courage, and . Po¬ 
licy in the World, embrace too large Extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a tii&e, but it will 
fatle suddainly. The Sfartans were a nice Pes» 
pie, in*Point of Naftiralization; whereby^ while 
they kept their Compasse, they stood hrme-, 
But wheii the^ did spread, 29[id their Boughs 
were becommen too great, for their Stem, they 
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, became a Windfall upon the suddaine. Nmr 
' any State was, in this Point, so open to receive 
Str&n^Sy into their Body, as were the Romcns. 
Therefor^ it sorted with them Accordingly; For 
they grew to the greatest Monarchy, Thei^ 
manner was^ to grant Naturalization, (which 
they called lus Civitatis) and to grant it in the 
highest Degree; Jhat is, Not onely lu^ Com- 
mercijy lus Cmnubijy lus Hccreditatisj But 
also, lus Suffragijy and lus Hontrum, And 
this, not to Singular Persons alone, but likewis? 
to whole Families; yea to Cities, and sometimes 
to Nations. Adde to this, liheir Custome cf 
Plantation of Colonies^ whereby the Roman 
Plant,^was removed into the Soile, of other Na¬ 
tions, And putting both Constitutions together, 
you will say, that it was not the Romans that 
spred upon the World; But it was the Worlds 
that spred upon the Romans: And that was 
the sure Way of Greatnesse. I have marvelled 
sometimes Spaincy how they claspe and con- 
4aine so large Dominions, with so fewbNaturall 
Spaniards: But sure, the v^ole^ CompaSse of 
Spaincy is a very Great Body of a Tree; Farre 
above Romcy ana SparJayOX the hrst. And 1 »e- 
sides, though ^they have not had that usage, to 
Naturalize Ifberally; yet they have thfat, which is 
next’ to. it; That is, To employy almost indiffer- 
ently, all piatwnsy in their Militid of ordinary 
Soldiers: yea, and sometimes in their Highest 
Commands. Nay, it seem^th at this instant, 
they afe sensible of thi§ want of Nativ^es; as by 
the Pragmalicall Sanfliony now j)ubBshed, ap- 
peareth ^ ” 
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It is certaine^ that Sedentary^ a!id Within- 
da^eA r^^andddicate Manufad^res (that require 
rather the Finger, dien the Anne) have, 4 li 
Nature, a Contryiety, to a Military disposition. 
And generally, all Warlike People, are a little 
4 dle; And love Dsmger better then Travaile: 
Nei^er must they oe too much broken of it, if' 
they sjiall be preserved in vigour. Therefore, 
it was great Advantage, in th^ Ancient States of 
Sparta^ At^ens^ Rome^ and others, that they 
^ had the use of Slaves^ which commonly did rid 
those Manufadlures. But that is abolished, in 
greatest part, by^ the Christian Law. That 
which commeth nearest to it, is, to leave those 
Arts chiefly to Strangers, (which for that pur¬ 
pose are the more easily to be received) dhd to 
containe, the principall Bulke of the v^ilgar Na¬ 
tives, within those three kinds; Tillers of the 
Ground; Free Servants; & Handy-Crafts-Men^ 
of Strong, & Manly Ans, as Smiths, Masons, 
Carpenters, &c; Not reckoning Prqfessed Soul- 
diers. 

BqJ above all, for Empire and Greatnesses it* 
importeth moat; 'Hiat a Nation doe professe 
Armes, as their principall HondUr, Study, and 
Odhupation. For the Things, which wc for¬ 
merly have ^oken of, are but HahiiUations to¬ 
wards Armes: And«what is Habilitation without 
Intention and Allf Romulus^ after his death 
(as they report, or faigne) sent a Presdht to the 
Romans; That, above all, they should intehid* 
Armes f then, tlTey should prove the great¬ 
est Empin of the World! The Fabrick of the 
State of Spartets was wholly (though not wisely) 
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framed, and composed, to that Scope and End. 

< The Persians^ and Metcedoniam^ had it for a 
flas^ ^The Gdlls^ Germans^ Goths^ Saxons^ 
Norwan^t and others, had it {or a Time. The 
Turks have it, at this day, though in great De¬ 
clination. Of Christian Europe^ they that havf 
it, are, in efibifl, onely the Spaniards, But it is 
so plating That every Man prqfiteth in that hke 
most intendethi that it needeth not to be stood 
upon. It is enough to point at it; That no Na¬ 
tion, which doth not diredlly pro/esse Arm«|, ^ 
may looke to have Greatnesse Call into their' 
Mouths. And, on the other side, it is a most 
Certmne Oracle of Time; tliat those States, 
that continue long in thaf Profession (as the 
Romdns and Turks principally have done) do 
wonders. And those, that Imve professed Armes 
but for an Age, have notwithstanding, comnnion- 
ly, attained that Greatnesse in that Age, which 
maintained them long after, when their Profes¬ 
sion and Exercise of Armes hath growen to 
decay. 

Incident to this Point is; For a State, to 
have those Lawes or Customes, vdiich may reach 
forth unto them, iust Occasions (as may be pre¬ 
tended) of '^^arre. For there is that lusftice 
imprinted, p the Nature of Men, that they enter 
not upon Wars (whereof sp many Calamities 
doc ensue) but upon some, at the least Specious, 
^ Grounds antf Quarells. The Turke^ hath at 
-«hand, for Cause of Warre, the Propagation of. 
his l^aw or Sedi; A QuareH that he ^y*alwaies 
Command. The Romms, though they esteemed, 
the Extending ^e Limits of thetr Empire, to be 
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Honour to their Geneiulls, when it was 
done^ yet they never rested upon that alone, to» 
begin a Warre. First therefore^ let j^ayons, 
that pretend to ffreatnesse^ have this ;That they 
be sensible of Wrongs, either upon Borderers, 
•Merchants, or Politique Ministers; And that 
they sit not too long upon a Provocation. Se-^ 
^nd\y, let them be prest, and rea(^, to give 
Aids and Succours, to their Confederates: As it 
ever was v^th the Romans: In so much, as if the 
Confederate, had Leagues Defensive with divers 
other States, and upon Invasion offered, did im¬ 
plore their Aides severally, yet the Romans 
would ever bee t&e formost, and leave it to none 
Other to have the Honour. As for the Warres, 
which were anciently made, on the behalfe, of a 
kinde of Partie, or tacite Conformitie of Estate, 

I doe not see how they may be well iustihed: 
As when the Romans made a Warre for the 
Libertie of Grecia: Or when the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans^ and Athenians^ made Warres, to set-up or 
pull downe Democracies^ and Oligarchies: Or 
when Warres were made by Forrainers, undrf* 
the pretence ef Iifttice, or Proteflion, to deliver 
the Subiedls of others, from Tykannie, and Op¬ 
pression ; And the like. Let it suffice, That no 
Estate exp^dl to be Greats that if not awake, 
upon any iust Ocoasion of Arming. 

No Body can be healthfull ^diMthout JSxercise, 
neither Naturall Body, nor Politfque? And cer¬ 
tainly, to a Kingdome of Estate, a lust and 
ourable Warre, is die true Exercise* A (Jivill 
Warre, iqdeed, is like thb Heat of a Feaver; But 
a Forraine Warre, is like the Heat of Exercise^ 
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and serveth’to keepe the Body In Health 
^n a Slothfull Peace, both Courages Mill elfmi-' 
natep and Manners Corrupt. But howsoew it 
be for Happiness, without a^l Question, for 
Greatnesses if maketh, to bee still, for the most 
^Part, in Armps; And the Strength of a Veteran 
Armie, (though it be a chargeable Businesse) al- 
waies on J'oot, is that, which commonly giveth 
the Law; Or at leafitt the Reputation amongst all 
Neighbour States; As may well be^e seene4«m 
^paine; which hath had, in one Part or other, 
a Veteran Armie, almost continually, now by 
the Space of Six-score yeeres. 

To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridgement 
of a Moitarchy. Cicero writing to AtticuSy of 
Pomp^ his Preparation against Ccesary saith; 
Consilium^ Pompeij plant Themistocleum estj 
Putatenimy qui Mari potitury eum Rerum potiri. 
And, without doubt, Pompey had tired out Cce- 
sary if upon vaine Confidence, he had not left 
that Way. "^Ve see the great Effefls of Bat- 
tailes by Sea, The Battaile of A£lium decided 
the Emfiire of the World. The Battafte of Le^ 
panto arrested the Greatne^e Of the Turke. 
There be man^ Examples, where Sea^Fi^ts 
have beene Finall to the warre; But this is, 
when Prince? or States, have set up their Rest, 
upon the Battailes. But thus much is certaine; 
That hee that Commands the Seay is at great 
];iberty, and ma!y take as much, and as little of 

Warre, as he will ^Vhereas those, that be 
stroi;!ige5t by land, are many iimes neverth^elesse 
in great Straights. Suifely, at this IJay, Mrith 
us of Eurb^Cy the Vantage of Stihngth at Sea 



(lyhidi is ^ne of the Principall Doi/ 0 *iries of this 
Ki^dome of GreatBHttaini^ is Great: Both be- • 
cause^ Most of the Kingdomes of Europe^zxe 
not meerely Inlaiid, but girt with the Sea^ most 
psqt of their Compasse; And because, the Wealth 
4»f both Indiesy seenj^es in great Pai}, but an Ac^ 
cessary, to the Command of the Seas, 

• The Warres of Latter Agesy seeme to be 
made in the Darke, in RespeA of the Glory and 
Honour, wlj^ch reflefled upon Men, from the 
Warres in Ancient Time, There be now, for ^ 
Martiall Encouragement, some Degrees and 
Orders of Chivalry j which neverthelesse, are 
conferred promiscuously, upon Soldiers, & no 
Soldiers; And some Remembrance perhaps 
upon the Scutchion; And some Hospitafb for 
Maimed Soldiers; And such like Thi^s. But 
in Ancient Times; The Trophies ere<S^ upon 
the Place of the ViAory; The Funerall Lauda- 
tives and Monuments for those that died in the 
Wars; The Crowns and Garland|i Personal; 
The Stile of Emperor, which the Great Kings 
of the Wcfrld after borrowed; The TriuAiphes * 
of the Generallt upon their Returne; The great 
Donatives and Largesses upon tie Disbanding 
of the Armies; were Things able tc^enilame all 
Mens Couragjes. But above all, That of the 
Triumph, amongst the RomanSy was not Page¬ 
ants or Gauderie, but one of the Wtjest and No¬ 
blest Institutions, that ever was. For it con¬ 
tained three Things; Hohour to the Generali; ^ 
Riches to the Treasury out of the Spoiles; ^qd 
Donatives to the Army. But that Honour, per¬ 
haps, were !iot fiA for Afanarchies; Except it be 

R 
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in the Pemn of the Monarch himselfe^. or his 
Sonnes; As it came to passe, in the Times 
of the Roman Emperours^ who did impropriate 
the Aftusli Triumphs to Thcn^elves, and their 
Sonnes, for such Wars, as they did atchieve in 
Person: An(| left onely, for Wars atchieved by 
Subieds, some Triumphall Garments, and £n* 
signes, to the Generali. ^ ' 

To conclude; $^o Man can, by Care taking 
(as the Scripture saith) adde a (Mbite tojtis 
Stature; in this little Modell of a mans Boi^: 
But in the Great Frame of KingdomeSy & Conu 
man Wealths^ it* is in the power of Princes, or 
Estates, to adde Amplitude and Greatnesse to 
their Kingdemes, For by introducing such Or- 
dinaifbes, Constitutions, and Customes, as we 
have now touched, they may sow Greatnesse^ 
to their Posteritie, and Succession. But these 
Things are commonly not Observed, but left to 
take their Chance. 
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’ <!^f fftesfment of Utaltjft 

T here is a Jirisdome in this^ beyond the 
Rules of Physifke: A Mans owne Obser¬ 
vation, what he flndes Good of, and what he 
^ Andes Hurt of, is the best Physicke to preserve 
Health. But it is a safer Conclusion^to say; 
This agreeth not well with msy therefore I will 
not continue it; Then this; I Jinde no offence 
of thisy therefore I may use it For Streugth of 
Nature in youth, passeth over many Excesses, 
which are owing a Man till his Age. Dis^cerne 
of the condning on of Yeares, and thinke not, to 
doe the same Thing# still; For will not be 
Defied. Beware of sudden Change in any great 
poidt of Diet, and if necessity inforce.it. At the 
rest to it Fpr it is a Secret, both cn Nature, 
and State; That \lf is safer to change Many 
Things, then one. Examine thy (ustomes, of 
Diet, Sleepe, Exercise, Apparell, and the like; 
And trie in any Thing, thou shalt iudge hurtfull, 
to discontinue it by little and little; But sc, as 
if thou do^st Ande any lliconvenience by the 
Change, thou come backe to it againe: For it 
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19 hard to distinguish, that which is generally 
held good, and wholesome, from that, which is 
go<ed particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
To be free minded, and cheergfully disposed, at 
Houres of Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exercise, 
is one of th| best Precepts ^f Long lasting. 
for the Passions and Studies of the Minde ; Avoid 
Envie; Anxious Feares; Anger fretting ii^wardl;; 
Subtill and knotty Inquisitions ; loyes, and Ex¬ 
hilarations in Excesse; Sadnesse n^^t Communi¬ 
cated. Entertaine Hopes; Mirth rather then 
loy; Varietie of Delights, rather then Surfet of 
them; Wonder, and Admiration, and therefore 
Novelties; Studies that fill the Minde with Splen- 
dide and Illustrious Obiedts, as Histories, Fa- 
ble 5 ,*and Contemplations of Nature. If you flie . 
Physick^ in Health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your Body, when you shall need it. 
If you make it too familiar, it will worke no Ex¬ 
traordinary Effedl, when Sicknesse commeth. I 
commend leather, some Diet, for certaine Sea¬ 
sons, then frequent Use of Physicke^ Except it 
be growen into a Custome. For those Diets 
alter the Body more, and trouble it lesse. Des¬ 
pise no new Accident, in your Body, but aske 
Opinion pf, if. In ^cknesse, respedl H^lth 
principally; And in Healthy Action, For Jjiose 
that put their Bodies, to endure in Health, may 
in most Sichtesses, which are not very sharpe, 
be cured oneiy with Diet, and Tendering. Celsus 
could never have spoken it as a Physician, had 
h^ npt been a ‘Wise Man w;thall; when he giveth 
it, for one of the great precepts of Health and 
Lasdng"; That a Man doe vary, and interchange 
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Contraries; But with an Inclination to the more 
benij^e Extreme; Use Fasting, and full Eating, 
but rather full Eating; Watching and SRep, 
but rather Sleep; Sitting, and Exeicise, but 
rather Exercise; and the like. So shall Nature 
4>e cherished, and yet taught Masgeries. Fhy^ 
iRcians are some of them so pleasing, and con^ 
fSrmable to the Humor of *the Patient, as they 
presse not the true Cure of flie Disease; And 
some other#are so Regular, in proceeding ac^ 
cording to Art, for the Disease, as they respefl 
not sufficiently the Condition of the Patient, 
Take one of a Mi;}dle Temper; Or if it may not 
be found in one ^an, combine two of either 
sort: And forget not to call, aswell the^best 
acquainted with your Body, as the best reputed 
offer his Faculty. • 
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0{ SbuspUfon 

OUSPICIONS amongst 'thoughts, are like 
^ Bats amongst Birds, t|;iey ever fly by Twi¬ 
light. Certainly, thfey are to be repressed, or, at 
the least, well guarded: For they cloud the 
Minde; /hey leese Frends; and they checke with 
Businesse, whereby Businesse cannot goe on, 
currantly, and constantly. They dispose Kings to 
Tyranny, Husbands to lealousie, Wise Men to 
Irresolution and Melancholy. They are DefeiJls, 
not in the Heart, but in the Braine; For they take 
Place in the Stoutest Natures: As in the Example 
of Henry the Seventh of Englknd: There was 
not a more ^^/W(7J%Man, nor a more Stout 
And in such^a Composition, they doe small Hurt. 
For comnkonly they are not admitted, bu|||rith 
Examination, whether they be likely or no? 
But in feare^ill Natures, they gaine Ground too 
fast. There is Nothing makes a Man Susped 
tnuch, more then to Know little: And therefore 
should remedy Susp^cion^ by produring tt 
know more, and not tb keep their Si^icions in 
Smother. What would Men have? Doe they 
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thinkCi those they employ and deale with, are 
Saints ? Doe they not diinke, they will have* 
their owne Ends, and be truer to Themsolves, 
then to them ? • Therefore, there is «io better 
Way to moderate Suspicions^ then to account 
*upon such Suspicions as true, and yet to bridle 
them, as false. - For so farre, a Man ought to 
make»use of Suspicions^ as to provide, as if t{iat 
should be true, that he Suspfils, yet it may doe 
him no Hurt. Suspicions, that the Minde, of 
it selfe, gathers, are but Buzzes; But Suspicions, 
that are artificially nourished, and put into Mens 
Heads, by the T^les, and Whisprings of others, 
have Stings. Ce^ainly, the best Meane, to 
cleare the Way, in this same Wood of Sus¬ 
picions, is franckly to communicate theifi, with 
the Partie, that he Suspc^s: For t|jereby, he 
shall be sure, to know more of the Truth of 
them, then he did before; And withall, shall 
make that Party, more circumspe<fl, not to g^ve 
further Cause of Suspicion^ But this would not 
be done to Men of base Natures: For they, if ^ 
they findl themselves once suspected, will neve? 

, be true. Th6 liMian sales: Sospetto Ucentia 
fede: As if Suspiciof^ did gi^ a Pasport to 
Faith: But it ought rather to kindle it, to dis> 
charge it selfe. 
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®! Biscotttse 

S OME in their Discourse^ dfsire rather Com¬ 
mendation of Wit) in Jseing able to hold 
all Ar^ments, then of Judgment, in discerning 
what Ts True: As if it were a Praise, to know 
what mig^it be Said, and not what should be 
Thought. Some have certaine Common Places, 
and Theames, wherein they are good, and want 
Variety: Which kinde of Poverty is for the most 
part Tediouj;, and when it is onoe perceived 
^Ridiculous. The Honourablest Part of Talke, 
Is to give the Occasion; And againe t*o Moder¬ 
ate and passe to somewhat** els^'; For then a 
Man leads the 6aunce. It is good, in Discourse^ 
and Speech of Conversation, to vary, and entCT- 
mingle Speech, of the present Oqcasion with 
Arguments; Tales with Reasons; Asking of 
Questions, wj{h telling of Opinions; and lest 
,.with Earnest: For it is a dull Thing to Tire, 
''^nd, as we say now, to lade, any Thing too farre. 
As/or lest, there be certkine Things,* which 
ought to be priviledg^ from it; N^ely Re¬ 
ligion, Matters of State, Great Persons, Any 
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Mans present Businesse of Importance, And 
, any Case that deserveth Pitty. Yet fh^e 
some, that thinke their Wits haye been asl^epe; 
Except they datt out somewhat, that Piquant, 
and to the Quicke: That is a Vldne, which 
would be brideled^ 

Pane Puer stimulis, /ortttls ntere Loris, 

And generally, Men ought *to finde the differ¬ 
ence, between Saltnesse and Bitternesse. Cer¬ 
tainly, he that hath a Satyricall vaine, as he 
maketh others afraid of his Wit, so he had need 
be afraid of others Memory. He that question- 
eth much, shall learne much, and content much; 
But especially, if he apply his Question^to the 
Skill of the Persons, whom he asketh: ror he 
shall give them occasion, to please themselves 
in Speaking, and himselfe shall continually gst- 
ther Knowledge. But let his Questions, not be 
troublesome; For that is fit for a Posec^. And 
let him be'sure, to leave other Mem their Tumes 
to speak Nay, if there be any, that woulcl 
raigne, and take up all the time, let him finde 
meanes to t jke Aem off, and^to bring Others 
qn; As Musicians use to doe, with those, that 
dance too long Galliards. If you dissemble 
sometimes»your knowledge, of that you are 
thought to knowf you shall be thought another 
time, to know that, you know nq^ Speach of a 
Mans Selfe ought to bp seldome, and well choq 
sen. ^I knew One, ^as wont to say, in Scoijnit^ 
He must needs be a Wise Many he spikes so 
much of%Hitnselfe: AnS there is but one Case, 
wherein a Man may Commend Himselfe, with 
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good Grace; Aad that is in commending Vertue 
in Another; Especially, if it be such a Vertue,^ 
whei^unto Himselfepretendeth. Speechof Touch 
towards Others, should be sparingly used: For 
Discourse^^ to be as a Field, without com¬ 
bing home Ip^y Man. It knew two Noble^^ 
Winy of the wst Part of England; Whereof 
the one was given to Scoffe, but kept ever Koyaf 
Cheere in his Hou?e: The other, would aske of 
those, that had beene at the Others Ibble; 
truefyy was there never a Flout or drk Blow 
given; To which the Guest would answer; Such 
and such a Thing passed: TheJLm'd would say; 

I thought he would marre a good Dinner. Dis- 
cretion of Speech^ is more then Eloquence; And 
to spe& agreeably to him, with whom we deale, 
is more tb^n to speake in good Words, or in 
good Order. A good continued Speech, without 
a good Speech of Interlocution, shews Slow- 
nesse: And a Good Reply, or Second Speech, 
without a good Setled Speech, sheweth Shal- 
Jownesse and Weaknesse. As we see in Beasts, 
tW those that are Weakest in the Course, are 
yet Nimblest in the Tume: As it ^s betwixt the 
Grey^hound, & flie Hare. To use too many Cif- 
cumstances, are one come to the Matter, is 
Wearisome; •To use none at all, is Bluilt 
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Of plantations 


PLANTATIONS are amongst Ancient, 
Primitive, an^HeroicallWorkes. When the 
World was young, it begate more Children; But 
now it is old, it begets fewer; For I miy iustly 
accoujit new Plantations^ to be the^Children of 
former Kingdomes. I like a Plantation in a 
Pure Soile; that is, where People are not Z?/i- 
flantedj to the end, to Plant in Oth^s. For 
else, it is rather an Extirpation, (hen a Plantar 
Hon. T^anting of Countries, is like Planting of • 
Woods*j For you must make account, to lefse 
almost TwAty yeeres Profit, and expeft your 
Recompence, in the end. i%r the Principall 
Thing, that hath beene the Destrudlion of most 
Plantations^ hath beene the Ba^, and Hastie , 
drawing of Profit, in the first Yeeres. It is true, * 


Speedie Profit is not to be negl^ed, as farre as ^ 
may stand, with the Good of the PlantaHo^ 
but no further. It is alShamefull and Unblessed < 
Thing, to take tfte Scumme of People, and 
Wicke^ Condemned Jfen, to be die People with 
whom you Plant: ksA not only so, but it spoil- * 
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cth the Plantation; For they wiU ever live like 
]fi.ogue3y and not fall to worke, but be Lazie, and 
doe Mischiefe, and spend Victuals, and be 
quickly weary, and then Certifiat over to their 
Country, t4||Uie Discredit of the Plantation. 
Jhe People wj^erewith you Plants ought to be 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Car¬ 
penters, loyners, Fisher-men, Fowlers, with s^)me * 
few Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cookes, and Ba^ 
kers. In a Country of Plantation^ first lool^ 
about, what kinde of Viftuall, the Countrie 
yeelds of it selfe, to Hand: As Chestnuts, Wall- 
nuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, D^tes, Plummes, 
Cherries, Wilde-Hony, and tly? like: and make 
use of them. Then consider, what Vidluall or 
Esculent Things there are, which grow speedily, 
and within^ the yeere; As Parsnips, Carrets, 
Turnips, Onions, Radish, Artichokes of Hieru- 
salem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat, Barly, 
and Oats, they aske too much Labour: But with 
Pease, and Beanes, you may begin; Both because 
^ley aske lesse Labour, and because they serve 
for Meat, as well as for Bread. And of Rice like¬ 
wise commeth a great Encrdhse, *and it is a 
kinde of Meat ^bove all, there ought to be 
brought Store •of Bisket, Oat-meale, Flower, 
Meale, and the like, in the beginning, till Bread 
may be had. For Beasts, or Birds, take chiedy 
such, as are lea%t Subiefl to Diseases, and Mul¬ 
tiply fastest: As Swine, ^oats, Cockes, Hennes, 
nnirkieSj Geese, House-doves, and the like. The 
Vidl]|^lli^ in Plantations^ ougftt to be expended, 
almosi as tn a Besiegeef Towne; Tha^is, with 
certain^ ’Allowance. And let the Maine Part of 
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the Ground employed to Gardens or Come, bee 
to a Common Stocke; And to be Laid in, anil 
Stored up, and then Delivered out in Propor¬ 
tion ; Besides ^ome Spots of Ground, that any 
Particular Person, will Manure, his owne 
Private. Consil^ likewise, what Commodities 
the Spile, where the Plantation is, doth natu- 
''rall)j; yeeld, that they may some way helpe to 
defray the Charge of the Plantation: So it be 
not, as w^s said, to the untimely Preiudice, of 
the maine Businesse; As it hath fared with To¬ 
bacco in Virginia, Wood commonly aboundeth 
but too much;^And therefore, Timber is fit to 
be one. If there^be Iron Ure, and Streames 
whereupon to set the Milles; Iron is a brave 
Commoditie, where Wood aboundeth. taking 
of Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, 
would be put in Expei*ience. Growing Silke 
likewise, if any be, is a likely Commoditie. 
Pitch and Tarre, where store of Fiigres and 
Pines are, will not faile. So Dri^gs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yeeld grea^ 
Profit 'Soape Ashes likewise, and other Things, 
that may b(f thoibght of. But moile not too 
much under Ground: For the ftope of Mines is 
veryUncertaine, and useth to TCi2k&i}a!t Planters 
Lazie, in other Things. . For Government, let it 
be in the Hands of one, assisted with some 
Counsell: And let them have ^pmmission,^ to 
exercise Marticdl Lawes, with some limitatioi^, 
And above all, let M*en make that Profit Or 
being' in the Wilddlrnesse, as they have God ,al- 
waies, apd his Service,*Wore their Eyes.:- Let 
not the Government of the Plantation^ depend 



upon too many Counsellours, and Undertakers, 
ill die Countrie that Planteth^ but t^)on a tem¬ 
perate Number: And let those be, rather Noble¬ 
men, and Qentlemen, then Mercl^nts: For they 
looke ever to the present Gaine. Let there be 
Freedomes from Custome, till the Pla^itation be. 
At Strength: ^nd not only Freedome from Cus¬ 
tome, but Freedome to carrie their Commodi-^ 
ties, where they^ay make their Best of t£em, 
except there be some speciall Cause o{^ Caution,^ 
Gramme not in People, by sending too fast,* 
Company, after Company; But rather hearken 
how they waste, and send Supplies proportion- 
ably; But so, as the Number i£ay live well, in 
the Plantation^ not by'Surcharge be in 
Penury.* It hath beene a great Endangering, to 
the Health of some Plantations, that they have 
built along*ihe Sea, and Rivers, in Marish and 
unwholesome Grounds. Therefore, though you 
begin there, to avoid Carriage, and other like 
Discommodities, yet build still, rather upwards, 

. from the Streames, then along. It concemeth 
likewise, the Health of the Plantation, that they 
have good Store of Salt with them, that they 
may use it, in tlleir Vi<5lualis, when it shall be 
necessary. If,you Plant, where Savages are, 
doe not onely^entertaine them with Trifles, and 
Gingles; But use them iustly„ and gratiously, 
with sufficient Guard neverthelesse; And doe 
not winne thei?^ favour, by helping them to in- 
«&de their Enemies, but’for their Defence it is 
notamigse. And send oft of«them, over to the 
Country, that Plants, that they may see a better 
' Condition then their owne, and comtnend it 
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when they retune. When the grows 

to StireQ^ then it is time, to Phut with W&-* 
men, as well as with Men; That the PhfMm 
may spread into Generations, and not be ever 
peeced from without. It is the sinfuUest Thing 
in the world, totf(|pake or dest^e a Phniatr ^ 
tim, once in Eorwardnesse; For besides the 
Sishmour, it is the Guiltinesse of Bloud, of 
many Commiserable Personsf 
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' 1 

Hfcjbts 

I CAN NOT. call Riches better, then the Bag¬ 
gage of Vertue. The Roman Word is better, 
Impedimenta, For as the Baggage i|,to an Army, 
so is Riches to -Vertue. It cannot be spared, 
nor left behinde, but it hindreth the March; 
Yea, and ^he care of it, sometimes, loseth or 
disturbeth the Vidfcory; Of great Riches^ there 
is no Reall Use, except it be in the Distribu¬ 
tion; The re^t is but Conceit. So saith Salo¬ 
mon; Where much iSf there are Many to con- 
"jftlfme it; And what hath the Owner; but the 
Sight of ity with his Eyes? The Eersonall Fru¬ 
ition in any Min, cannot reach to feele Great 
Riches: There is a Custody of them; Or a 
Power of Dple and Donative of them; Or a 
Fame of them; But no Solid Use to the Owner, 
Doe you not see, what fained Prices, are set 
^upon little Stones, and Rarities? And what 
*^orks of Ostentation, ^e undertaken, because 
there ^flight seeme to be, some Use ofr great 
Richest But then you' will say, they may be 
of use, to buy Men out of Dangers or ^troubles. 
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As Saktnum saith; Riches are as a strong Hold^ 
in the Imagination of the Rich Man^ But this 
is excellently expressed, that it is in Imagtna- 
iioHt and not al^aies in Faff* For «ceruunly 
Great Riches, have sold more Men, then/they 
llhave bought out.| ^eeke not Pron^ Riches, but 
such as thou maist get iustly, Use soberly, Dis^ 
tAbut^ cheerefully, and Leave contentedly. Yet 
h^ve no Abstrad nor Friarly Contempt of them. 
But distinguish, as Cicero saith well of Rabirius 
Posthumus; In studio rei ampUJicandee, appa-‘ 
rebat, non Avaritice Pradam, sed Instrument 
turn Bonitati, queeri. Hearken also to Salo^ 
mon, and beware of Hasty Gathering of Riches: 
Q^i festinat ad Divitias, non erit insons. The 
Poets faigne that when Plutus, (which is Riches,) 
is sent from lupiter, he limps, and go^ slowly; 
But when he is sent from Pluto, he runnes, and 
is Swift of Foot. Meaning, that Riches gotten 
by Good Meanes, and lust Labour, pace slowly; 
But when they come by the deat^ of Others, 
(As by the Course of Inheritance, Testaments, 
and the like,) they come tumbling upon a Man.' 
But it mobght^ be applied likewise to Pluto, 
taking him for the Devill. For when Riches^ 
come from the Devill, (as by Fraud,«and Oppres¬ 
sion, and uniust Meanes,) they come upon 
Speed. The Waies to enrich are many, and 
most of them Foule. Parsimony ^ one of the 
best, and yet is not Innocent: For it with-hold- 
eth Men, from Workes of Liberality, and Cha¬ 
rity. T||p Improvenetnt of the Ground, it^ the 
most Naturall Obtaining \)f Riches; For it 
our Great Mothers Blessing, the Earths; But it 
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is slow. And yefti where Men of great wealth, 
doe stoope to husbandry, it multiplieth 
exceedingly. 1 knew a Nobleman in Rngland-t 
that,had < the greatest Audits, any Man in my 
Tim^: A Great Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Mas- 
ter, A Grea( Timber Man, Great X^olHar, A"* 
Great Corno-Master, A Great Lead-Man, and so 
of Iron, and a Number of the like Points bf 
Husbandry. ;6o Ss the Earth seemed a Sea \o 
him, in respedl of the Perpetuall Importation. 
It was truly observed by One, that Hims^fe 
came very hardly to a Little Riches^ and very 
easily to Great Riches, For when a Mans 
Stocke is come to that, that he can expe<fl the 
Prime of Markets, and overcome those Bar¬ 
gain's, which for their greatnesse are few Mens 
Money, and be Partner in the Industries of 
Younger Men, he cannot but encrease mainely. 
The Gaines of Ordinary I'rades and Vocations^ 
are honest; And furthered by two Things, chief¬ 
ly: By Diligence; And By a good Name, for 
good and faire dealing. But the Gaines of Bar^ 
^gainesj are of a more doubtfull Nature; When 
Men shall waite upon Othei^ Necessity, broake 
|>y Servants ahd Instruments to draw them on. 
Put off Others cunningly that wotdd be better 
Chapmen, and the like Pradlises, which are 
Crafty and Naught. As for the Chopping of 
Bargainee^ vi^hen a Man Buies, not to Hold, but 
, to Sell over againe, that commonly Grindeth 
' double, both upon the Seller, and upon the 
Buyer. Sharings^ doe greatly Enricfh if the 
Hands be well chosen, that are trusted. Usury 
is thie certainest Meanes of Gaine, ihou^ one 
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of the worst; As that, wherehUa Man doth eate 
his Bread ; In sudore vuMs alieni^ And be¬ 
sides, doth Plough upon Sundaies. Butsyet 
Certaine though it be^ it hath Flawes;«For that 
the Sciiveners and Breakers^ doe valew uniBund 
iMen, to serve th^^wne Tume. 'Jhe Fortune^ 
in being the First in an Invention, or in a 
FrivUidge^ doth cause sometimes a wonderfull 
Overgrowth in Riches; As itVas with the first 
Sugar Man^ in the Canaries: Therefore, if a 
Man can play the true Logician^ to have as well 
ludgement, as Invention, he may do great Mat¬ 
ters; especially if the Times be fit. He that 
resteth upon Gaines Certaine^ shall hardly grow 
to great Riches: An*d he that puts all upon Ad¬ 
ventures^ doth often times breake, and coihe to 
Poverty: It is good therefore, to gaaxd Adven¬ 
tures with Certainties^ that may uphoTd losses. 
Monopolies^ and Coemption of Wares for Resale^ 
where they are not restrained, are great Meanes 
to enrich; especially, if the Partie Jiave intelli¬ 
gence, what Things are like to come into Re¬ 
quest, anttso store Himselfe before hand. Richef 
gotten by ^erzMcCy though it be of the best Rise, 
yel when they are gotten by Flfttery, Feeding 
Humours, and other^ Servile Conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the Wo^st. As for 
Fishing for Testaments and Executorships (as 
Tacitus saith of Seneca; Testamegta et Orbos, 
tanquhm Indagine capij) It is yet worse; By 
how much Men submit themselves, to Meaner 
Persons^* then in Service. Beleeve not much 
them, thaj seeme to des{)ise Riches: For they 
despise them, that despaire of them; And none 

L2 
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Worse, when thencome to them. Be not Peh- 
^ ny wise; Richet have W'ings, and sSmetimes^ 
they Fly away of themselves, sometimes ^ey'‘ 
must beset Flying to brings, in more. Men^ 
leavd^their Riches^ either to then* Kindred; Or 
to the Publicjue: And moder^td Portions prosper^ 
best In both. A great State left to an Heire, is 
as a Lure to all the Birds of Frey, round ^bodt^ 
to seize on him, if tie be not the better stablished 
in Yeares and Judgement. Likewijie Glorious 
Gifts and Foundations, are like Sacrifices wi%~ 
out ^alt; And but the Painted Sepulchres of 
Aimes, which soone will putrifie, and corrupt 
inwardly. Therefore, Measure not thine Ad-' 
vancements by Quantity, but Frame them by 
Measure; and Deferre not Charities till Death: 
For certainly, if a Man weigh it rightly, he that 
doth so, rather Liberall of an Other Mans, 
then of his Owne. 
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^rop^ecfes 

I ME AN E no^ to speake of Divine Prophe-^ 
cm; Nor of Haathen Oracles; Nor of Na- 
turall Predidlions; But only of Prophecief^ that 
have beene of certaine Memory, and from Hid¬ 
den Causes. Saith the Pythonissa io^Saul; To 
Morrow thmi and thy sonne shall be with me. 
Homer hath these Verses. 

At Domus Mnece cunitis dominabitur Oris, 
^Et NatiNatorum, 6r* gui nasce^tur ab Hits: 

A Prcphecie, as it seemes, of the Roman Em^ 
pire. Sefleca the llragedian hath these Verses. 

- VenUs^ Annis ^ 

Secula seris^uibus Oceatms 
Vincula Rerum laxet, 6s* iugens 
Pateat TeUus, Typhisgue novos 
Detegat Orbes; nec sit Tei^is 
Ultima Thule: 

A Pro^hecie of the Discovery of America. The 
Daughter of PolycPates dreamed, that fupiter 
bathed hfr Father, 9Xi6^^Apollo annointedhim: 
And it came to passe, that he was cruci&d in 
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an Open Place, where the Sunne made hi$ 
Bodte runne with Sweat, and the Raine washed 
it ^hUip of Macedon dreamed He sealedivup 
his Wives Belly: Whereby hec did expound it,« 
that Vis Wife should be barren; But AHstander 
the Soothsayer, told him, hi[ Wife was with^ 
Childe, because Men doe not use to Seale Ves- 
sells that are emjitie. A Phantasme, the.t a]^ 
peared to M, Brthus in his Tent, said to him; 
Philippis t/er^m me videbis, Tibenius saidjjto 
Galba. Tu quoque Galba degustabis Imperium, 
In Vespasians Time, there went a Prophecie in 
the East; That those that shopld come forth of 
ludea, should reigne over,the World: which 
though it may be was meant of our Saviour^ 
yet "fiicitus expounds it of Vespasian. Dorni- 
tian dreamed, the Night before he was slaine, 
that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his Necke: And indeed, the Succession 
that followed him, for many yeares, made Gold¬ 
en Times. Ifenry the Sixt of England^ said of 
Henry the Seventh, when he was a Lad, and 
* ^ave him Water; This is the Lady that shall 
enioy the Crowpe, for whicM we strive. When. 

I was in Frantey I hear^rom one D'. Penay 
that the Q. Mothery who * s given to Cjurious 
Arts, causedthe KingYi^^v Husbands Nativitie, 
to be Calculated, under § false Name; And the 
Astrologer gaye a ludgement, that he should be 
, killed in a Duell; At which the Queene laughed, 
thinking her Husband,' to be above Challenges 
and Duels: but he was slai/ie, upon a Cobrse at 
Tilt, the'Splinters of the Staffe of Mongomery, 
goin^in at his Bever. The triviall Erdphecie, 
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which I heard, when I was a Childe, aSd Queftte 
EHsabeih was in thd Flower of her Yeares, was;t 

When Hempe is sPonne/ 

EngkifuTs done* 

^ Whereby, it wa^enerally conceived, tha/after 
the Princes hadfR^igned, which had the Princi-^ 
piall Letters^ of that Word Hempe^ (which were 
Henfyi Edward^ Mary^ Philipp and ElizdbetK^ 
England should come to utter Confusion: Which, 
thankes bl to God, is verified only, in the 
Change of the Name; For that the Kings Stile, 
is now no more of England^ but of Brttaine, 
There was also* another ProphecUy before the 
year of 88. which I doe not well understand. 

There shall be seem upon a day, 

Betweene the Baugh, and the May, 

The Blacke Fleet of Norway. « 

When that that is come and gone, 

England build Houses of Lime and Stone 
For after Warres shall you have None. 

It was generally Conceived, to b^ meant of the 
Spanish Fleet, that came in 88. For that th^ 
King of*iJ^fW«dW^urname, as they say, 'is Nor¬ 
way, The Predidlion of Regidknontanus; 

OBogessimus ^avus mirabijis Annus; 

Was thought likewise accomplished, in the Send¬ 
ing of that great Fleet, being the greatest in 
Strength, though not in Number, of all that ever 
swamme upon the Sea. As for Vleons Dreame, 

I thinke it was a lest.* It was, that he was dd^ 
voured of a long Dragon; And it was e^^pound- 
ed of ^ Mak£: of Sausages, that troubled him 
excdidingly. There are Numbers of the like* 



kinde; E^ecially if you include Drtames, and 
Predictions of Asirologie, But I have set downe 
thes^ few onely of ccrtaine Credit, for Example. 
My lodgement is, that they ought all to l>e De- 
spise^ Ahd ought to serve, but for Winter 
Talke, by the Fire side. Xhtfugh when I say^ 
Despised^ 1 meane it as for B^eefe: For other¬ 
wise, the Spreading or Publishing of themv is in 
no sort to be DeSpised, For they have done 
much Mischiefe: .And 1 see many severe La'toes 
made to suppresse them. That, that hath given 
them Grace, and sbme Credit, consisteth in 
three Things.^ First, that M^n marke, when 
they hit, and never marke, when they misse r As 
they doe, generally, also of Dreames. The se¬ 
cond i^, that Probable Coniedlures, or obscure 
Traditions, many times, tume themselves into 
Prophecieh While the Nature of Man, which 
coveteth Divination^ thinkes it no Perill to fore¬ 
tell that, which indeed they doe but collefl. As 
that of Senecc^s Verse. For so much was then 
subie<5l to Demonstration, that the Globe of the 
Enrth, had great Parts beyond the Atlanticke; 
which mought be Probably cc^iceifed, not to be 
all Sea: And adding thermo, the Tradition in 
Plato's Timeus^j and his Atlanticus, it mought 
encourage One, to tume it to a. Prediilion, The^ 
third, and Last (which is the Great one) is, that 
almost all of them, being infinite in Number, 
have beene Impostures, and by idle and craftie 
'1i!(raines, meerely contrived and faigned, after the 
Event Past 
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g|mi(t(on 

^ MBITION is like Choler/mWhich is an 
Humour, that maketh Men Adlive, Earnest, 
Full of Alacritie, and Stirring, if it be not stop¬ 
ped. But if it be stopped, and cannot hive his 
Way, it becommeth Adust, and thereby Maligne 
and Venomous. So Ambitious if they 

hnde the way Open for their Rising, and still 
get forward, they are rather Busie then Danger¬ 
ous ; But if they be check *t in their desires, they 
become secretly discontent, and looke upon Men 
and matters, with an Evill Eye; And are hzst 
pleased,'when Things goe backward; Which is 
the worst Propertie, in a Servant of a Prince 
or State. Therefore it is good , for Princes, if 
they use Ambitious Men^ to handle it so, as 
they be still Progressive, and not Retrograde: 
Which because it cannot be witljout Inconveni¬ 
ence, it is good not to use such Natures at all. 
For if they rise not with their Service, they wid 
take Order to make their Service fall with them. 
But siqjce we have said, it were good not to use 
Meifof Ambitious Natures^ except it be upon 
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necessitie, it is fit we speake, in what Cases^ 
ithey are of necessitie. Good Commanders in 
the }V^arreS| must be taken, be they never so 
Amhitioui: For the Use of tl^eir Service dis¬ 
pense!^ with the rest; And to take a Soldier 
withom Ambition^ is to pu^ hff his Spurres. ^ 
There is alsd great use of Ambitious Men, in 
being Skreenes to Princes, in Matters of gan¬ 
ger and Envie: Fov no Man will take that Part, 
except he be like a Seel’d Dove, tl^t moui|(s 
and mounts, because he cannot see about him. 
There is Use also of Ambitious Men^ in Pulling 
downe the Q:eatnesse, of aiw Subiefl that 
over-tops: As Tiberius used mkcro in the Pul¬ 
ling down of Seianus, Sin*ice therefore they 
must b 2 used, in such Cases, there resteth to 
speake, how they are to be brideled, that they 
may be lesse dangerous. There is lesse danger 
of them, if they be of Meane Birth, then if they 
be Noble: And if they be rather Harsh of Na¬ 
ture, then Gracious and Popular: And if they be 
rather New Raised, then growne Cunning, and 
Fortified in their Greatnesse. It is coutited by 
some, a weakfiesse in Prince^ to have' Favor~ 
ites: But it is, 6i all others, the best Remedy 
against Ambitious Great-Ones, For when the 
Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, lieth by 
the Favourite, it is Impossible, Any Other 
should be Over-great, Another meanes to curbe 
them, is to Balance them by others, as Proud 
w3 they. But then, there^^must be some Middle 
Counsellours, to keep Things ^steady: For With¬ 
out that Ballast, the Ship will roule too much. 

,, At thw^ least, a Prince may animate anS inure 
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some Meaner Persons, to be, as it were, Scourges 
AmbUious Men* As for the having of them 
Obnoxious to Ruine, if they be of fearefulliNa- 
tures, it may doeiwell: But if they bee Stou^ and 
Daring, it may precipitate their Design^ and 
*^rove dangeroiJ tAs for the puling of them 
downe, if the Aimires require it, and that it may 
]{ot be done with safety suddainly, the onely 
Way is, the Enterchange continually of Favours, 
and Disgraces; whereby they may not know, 
what to expedl; And be, as it were, in a Wood, 
Oi Ambit ionsy it is lesse harmefull, the A mhition 
to prevaile in g^eat Things, then that other, to 
appeare in every thing; For that breeds Confu¬ 
sion, and marres ^usinesse. But yet, it is lesse 
danger, to have an Ambitious Man, Stirling in 
Businesse, then Great in Dependances. He that 
seeketh to be Eminent amongst Able^en, hath 
a great Taske; but that is ever good for the 
Publique, But he that plots, to be the onely 
Figure amongst Ciphars, is the«decay of an 
whole Age. Honour hath three Things in it; 
The Vahtage Ground to doe g(wd: The Ap-*' 
proach to Ki?igs,Smd princips^ rersons: And 
the Raising of a Mans owne Fortunes. He that 
hath the best of these Intentions, when he as- 
pireth, is an Honest Man: And that Prince, that 
can discerne of^hese Intentions, in Another 
that aspireth, is a wise Prince. ^Generally, let 
Princes and States, choose such Ministers, as 
are more sensible of Duty, then of Rising; Ancf^ 
such ^ love Businesse rather upon Conscience, 
then uppn Bravery: Aftd let them Discerne a 
Busie Nature, from a Willing Minde. 
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T hese Things are but JToyes, to come 
amongst such Serious Observations. But 
yet, since Princes will have such Things, it is 
betterj“they should be Graced with Elegancy, 
then Daubed with Cost. Dancing to Song, is a 
Thing of ^eat State, and Pleasure. I understand 
it, that the Song be in Quire, placed aloft; and 
accompanied with some broken Musicke: And 
the Ditty fitted to the Device. Acting in Song, 
especially in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good 
‘Gl*ace: I say Ailing, not Dancing, (FoAhat is a 
Meane and Vuljar Thing;) And^the voices of 
the Dialogue, would be Strong and Manly, (A 
Base, and a Tcnour; No Treble;) And the Ditty 
High and Xragicall; Not nice or Dainty. 
Severall Quires, placed onewer against an¬ 
other, and takjng the Voice by Catches, 
wise, give great Pleasure. Turning Ranees into 
^Figure, is a childish Curiosity. And generally, 
let it be noted, that those Things, which f here 
set dpwnb, are such, a^ doe naturally ^ake the 
' Sense;’and not respedl Petty Wonderments. It 
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is true, the Alterations of Scenes^ so it be quiet¬ 
ly, and without Noise, are Things of great 
Beauty, and Pleasure: For they feed and relieve 
the Eye, before^ it be full of the saiqjB Obie<fl, 
Let the Scenes abound with Lights spy:ially 
• Coloured and And let the Masqders, or 

any other, thatlare to come dofvn from the 
Scen^y have some Motions, upon the Scene it 
selfe, before their Commingdewn: For it drawes 
the Eye ^trangely, & makes it with great 
pleasure, to desire to see that, it cannot perfedlly 
discerne. Let the Songs be. Loud, and Care¬ 
ful/, and not Chirpings, or Pulings, Let the 
Musicke likewisih, be Sharpe, and Loud, and 
Well Placed. The Colours, that shew best by 
Candlelight, are; White, Carnation, and a 
Kinde of Sea-Water-Greene; And Oes, or Spangs^ 
as they are of no great Cost, so they are of most 
Glory. As for Rich Embroidery, it is lost, and 
not Discerned. Let the Sutes of the Masquers, 
be Gracefull, and such as become the Person, 
when the Wzars are off: Not after Examples of 
Knowne<*Attires; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, aad 
the like. ^tAntiniasques not be lotig; They have 
been commonly of Fooles, Saties, Baboones, 
Wilde-Men, Antiques, Beasts, Sprites, Witches, 
Ethiopes, Pigmies, Turquets, Nimphs, Rusticks, 
Cupids, Statua's Roving, and the like. As for 
Angels, it is not Comicall enough, to put them in 
Anti-Masquess And any Thing tRa! is hideous, 
as Devils, Giants, is on«'the other side as unfit. 
But chieify, letjhe Musicke of them, be J^ecrear 
live, and with some strange Changes. Some 
Sweet Odours, suddenly comming forth, without 
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any drops falling, are, in such a Company, as there 
. is Steame and Heate, Things of great Pleasure; 
& I^freshment Double Masques^ one of Men, 
another qf Ladies, addeth Staj;e, and Variety. 
But All is Nothing, except the Room be kept 
Cleaxe, and Neat. ^ | 

‘ For lusts) and Tourneys^ and Barriers; The 
Glories of them, are chiefly in the Che^riotS, 
wherein the Challengers make their Entry; 
Especially if they be drawne witji Strange 
Beasts; As Lions, Beares, Cammels, and the 
likel Or in the Devices of their Entrance; Or 
in the Bravery of their Liveries; Or in the Good¬ 
ly Furniture of their Horses, an^ Armour. But 
enough of these Toyes. 
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T^ATURE is Often Hidden; Sometimes 
Overcome; Seldome Extinguished. Force 
maketh Nature more violent in the Returne: 
Doiflrine and Discourse maketh Nature^ltsse 
Importune; But Custome onely doth alter and 
subdue Nature, Hee that seeketh Viflory over 
his Nature, let him not set Himselfe too great, 
nor too small Tasks: For the first, will make 
him deiedlcd by often Faylings; AnjJ the Second 
will make him a small Proceeder, though by 
often Prevailings. And at the iust, let hiifl 
praflise iJWth ^elpis, as Swimmers doe with 
Bladders, or Rushes: But after a Time, let him 
practise with disadvantages, as J)anccrs doe 
with thick Shooes. For it breeds great Perfec¬ 
tion, if the Pradliee be harder then the use. 
Where Nature is Mighty, and therdjjfe the Vic¬ 
tory hard, the Degrees had need oe; First to 
Stay and Arrest Nature In Time; Like to Him, 
that w(fuld say over the Foure and Twenty Let¬ 
ters, when he was Angry f Then to Goe lesse in 
Quantity f As if one should, in forbearing Wine, 
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come 6 : 0 m Drinking to a Di^ghtJ! a 

'VMeak; And lastly, to Discontinue altogether, 
Butif a Man,have the Fortitude, and Resolu¬ 
tion, to enfranchise Himselfe a^once, that ts the 
best^ 

' ' Optimus iUe Animi VindiJ^mdentiaptHus 
Vincula qui rupUy dedomitquc senuL 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amisse, to bend Na~ 
lure as a Wand, to a Contr^ Extreme, wherel^y 
to set it right: Understanding it, where the Con¬ 
trary Extreme is no Vice. Let not a man. force 
a Habit upon himselfe, with a Perpetuall Con¬ 
tinuance, but with some Intendission. For both 
the Pause, reinforceth the new Onset; And if a 
Man,' that is not perfe<fl, be ever in Pradlise, he 
shall as well pra 6 lise his Errours, as his Abili¬ 
ties; And induce one Habite of both: And there 
is no Meanes to helpe this, but by Seasonable 
Intermissions. But let not a Man trust his Vic- 
torie over his Nature too farre; For Nature 
will lay buried a great Time, and yet revive, 
^ tkpon the Occasion or Temptation. Like as it 
was with ^^'Opes Damosellyc ‘.urn^d from a Catt 
to a Woman ;\vho sate very demurely, at the 
Boards End, till a Mouse ranne before her. 
Therefore let a Man, either avoid the Occasion 
altogether; Or put Himselfe often to it, that hee 
may be little moved with it. A Mans Nature is 
best percdved in Privatenesse, for there is no 
Affedlation; In Passion, for that putteth a Man 
out of his Precepts; And in a new Case or Ex¬ 
periment^ for there Cuatome leaveth him. They 
are luppie Men, whose Natures soit Svith their 
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Vocatimisi. Otherwise they may say, Multi^m 
Incola /nit A Him mea: when they converse in 
those Things, they doe not Affe^ In StiuAies, 
whatsoever a M^n commandeth upon«himselfe, 
let him set Heures for it; But whatsoqyer is 
agreeable to his ^aturcy let him t^e no Care, 
for any set Timw: For his Thoughts, will flie 
t(?it Themselves; So as the Spaces of other 
Businessc, or Studies, will sufflce. A*Mans Na¬ 
ture runnes^ither to Herbes, or Weeds; There¬ 
fore let him seasonably Water the One, and 
Destroy the Other. 
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M ens Thoughts arc mr.ch according to 
their Inclination: Tiheir Discourse and 
Speeches according to their Learning, and In¬ 
fused Opinions; But their Deeds are after as 
they hav.fi beene Accustomed. And therefore, 
as Macciavel well noteth (though in an evill 
favoured Instance) There is no Trusting to the 
Force of Nature, nor to the Bravery of Words; 
Except it bd Corroborate by Custome. His In- 
^ance is, that for the Atchieving of a^ desperate 
Conspiracies a Man should* no{ resf upon the 
Ficrcenesse ditany mans Nature, or his Reso¬ 
lute Undertakings; But take such an one, as 
hath had his Hands formerly in Bloud. But 
Macciavel knew not of a Friar Clement^ nor a 
RavHlac, nor a laureguyy nor a Baltazar Ge¬ 
rard: yef^ris Rule holdeth still, that Nature, 
nor the Engagement Qf Words, are not so forci¬ 
ble, ^ Custome, Onely ^Superstition if now so 
wel^advanced, that I^en of the first Bloud, are 
as Firme, as Butchers by Occupatioa; And vo¬ 
tary Resolution is made Equipollent to Custome^ 
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even in matter of Bloud In other Things, the ^ 
Predominancy of Cusiome is every where Visi-^ 
ble; In so much, as a Man would wondef, to 
heare Men Pr^fesse, Protest, Engdgo, Give 
Great Words, ai^ then Doe iust as the^< have 
•Done before: a| tf they ^er© Dfad Images, 
and Engines moved onely by the wheeles of 
CUstome. We see also the feigne or Tyrannic 
of Customer what it is. TheV«<f/Vj/fj (I meane 
the Se6l 0^ their Wise Men) lay Themselves 
qtiietly upon a Stacke of Wood, and so Sacridee 
themselves by Fire, Nay the Wives strive to 
be burned with ^ic Corpses of their Husbands. 
The Lads of Sparta, of Ancient Time, were 
wont to be Scourged upon the Altar of Diana^ 
without so much as Queching. I remember in 
the beginning of Queene Elizabeths time of 
England^ an Irish Rebell Condemnetf, put up a 
Petition to the Depntie, that he might be hanged 
in a With, and not in an Halter, because it 
had beene so used, with former Rebels,* > There 
be Monkes in Russia, for Penance, that will sit 
a whole Night, in a Vessdl of Victor, till they 
be ingaged \Jith\ard Ice. ^Hiny Examples 
may be put, of the Force of Custome, both upon 
Minde, and Body. Therefore, sinc#> Custome js 
the Principall Magistrate of Mans ttfe; Let Men 
' by all Meanes endevour, to obtaine good Cus-^ 
tomes. Certainly, Custome is mostqet^edl, when 
it beginneth in Young Yeares: This we call 
Education; which i^ in effefl, but an Earfy 
Customer So we see, in ^^anguages the T&ngue 
is more SUant > to all Expressions and Sounds, 
th0 loints are more Supple to all Feats of Ac- 
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^tivitie, and Motions, in Youth then afterwards. 
For it is true, that late Learners, cannot so well 
takeShe Plie; Except it be in some Mindes, 
that hav6 not suffered themscives to fixe, but 
have kept themselves open and, prepared, to re¬ 
ceive continaall Amendment,*mich is exceeding 
Rare. But if the Force of Ciaitome Simple and 
Separate, be (keaf; the Force of Copu¬ 

late, and Conioyned, & Collegiate, is far Great¬ 
er. For there Example tcachethV Company 
comforteth; Emulation quickencth; Glory rais- 
clh: So as in such Places the Force of Custome 
is in his Exaltation. Ccrtainlyo the great Multi¬ 
plication of Vertues upon Humane Nature, rest- 
eth uoon Societies well Ordained, and Disci¬ 
plined. For Commonwealths, and Good Govern¬ 
ments, doc nourish Vertue (irowne, but doe not 
much mend the Seeds. But the Misery is, that 
the most Effeftuall Meanes, are now applied, to 
the Ends, least to be desired. 
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I T cannot be jcnied, but Outward Accidents 
conduce much to Fortune: Favour, Oppor- 
tunitie, Death of Others, Occasion fitting Vertue. 
But chiefly, the Mould of a Mans Fortuf/f^ is in 
his owne hands. Faber quisque Fortunce sucej 
saith the Poet. And the most Freqtfcnt of Ex¬ 
ternal! Causes is, that the Folly of one Man, is 
the Fortune of Another. For no Man prospers 
so suddenly, as by Others Erro^rs. Serpens 
nisi Serpentem comederit non Jit Draco, Overt, 
and Apparent vertues bring forth Praise; l^Ut* 
there belSecr^t aftid Hidden Veiltfes, that bring 
Forth Fortune, Certaine Deliveries of a Mans 
Selfe, which have no Name. .The Spanish 
Name, Dcsembottura^ partly expwesseth them: 
When there be n«t Stonds, nor Restivenesse in 
a Mans Nature; But that the wj^eeles of his 
Minde kcepe way, with the wheels of his For- 
tune. For so Livie ^aft& he had described Catd"^ 
Maiof, in these words; In illo viro^ tAntmn 
Robur Corporis ^ Animtfuity utqnocunque loco 
natus esset, Fortunam sibi fallurus videreturj) 
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falleth upon that, that he had, Verstxtile Inge- 
mum, Therfore, if a Man looke Shaiply, and 
Attetntivcly, he shall see Fortune: For though 
shee be l^linde, yet shee is not Invisible. 'The 
Way of Fortuney is like the Mp^en Way in the 
Skie; Which is a Meeting or Knot, of a Num-"^ 
ber of Small Stars; Not Se£ie asunder, but 
Giving Light together. So are there, a Number 
of Little, and scarde discerned Vertues, or rather 
Faculties and Customes, that make Men Fortu¬ 
nate, The Italians note some of them, such as 
a Man would little thinke. When they speakc 
of one, that cannot doe amisse, they will throw 
in, into his other Conditions, tlmt he hath, Poco 
di Motto, And.certainly, theVe be not two more 
Fortunate Properties; Then to have a Little of 
the Foolej And not Too Much of the Honest, 
Therefore,‘^Extreme Lovers of their Countrey, or 
Masters, were never Fortunate^ neither can they 
be. For when-a Man placclh his Thoughts 
without Himselfe, he goeth not his owne*,'\J^y. 
An hastie Fortune maketh an Enterpriser, and 
' Remover, (The French hath it better; Entrepre- 
nanty or Eem^^tf) But the ^Ixertised Fortune 
maketh the Able Man. Fortune is to be Hon¬ 
oured, and R^spedled, and it bee but for her 
Daughters, Confidenccy and Reputation, For 
those two Felicitie breedeth: '^'he first within a 
Mans Selfe; the Latter, in Others towards Him. 
All Wise Men,'^to decline the Envy of their owne 
vertues, use to ascribe them to Providence and 
Fortune; For so they may the better ai>sume 
them: Atid besides, it is Greatnesse in a Man, 
to be the Care, of the Higher Powers. So Qcesc^r 
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said to the Pilot in the Tempest, Cessarem 
faSf &* Fortmam eius. So Sylia chose the 
Name of Felix, and not of Magnus. And it 
hatbbeene note^ that those, that ascr4>e openly 
too much to their owne Wisdome, and Policie, 
*end InforiunateJ It is written, that Tin^(pem 
the Athenian, alter he had, in the Account he 
give jto the State, of his Government, often in¬ 
terlaced this Speech; And ifS this Rprtune Had 
no Part; qpver prospered in any Thing he un- 
dertooke afterwards. Certainly, there be, whose 
Fortunes are like Homrs Verses, that have a 
Slide, and Easinesse, more then the Verses of 
other Poets: A? Plutarch saith of Timoleons 
Fortune, in respeft of that of Agesilaus, or 
Epaminondas. And that this should be, no 
doubt it is muchj in a Mans Selfe. 
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M any have made Wittie lnve£lj^es against 
Usufie, They say, that it is Pitie, tne 
Devill should have Gods part, which is the 
Tithe. That the Usurer is the greatest Sabbath 
Breaker, because his Plough ^eth every Sun¬ 
day. That the Usurer is ^t^Droane^ that Virgil 
speakoth of: 

Ignavum Fucos Pecus h prcesepibus arcenU 

That the Usurer breakcth the First Law, that 
was made for Mankinde, after the Fall; which 
was, In sudore VuliHs tui comedes Panem 
tuum; Not, Jn sudore Vultiis alieni. That 
^Usurers should have Orange-tawney Bonnets, 
be'Cause they, doe ludaize. T^ia^. against 
Nature, for MtMcy to beget* And the 

like, I say this onely, that Usury is a Conces- 
sum propter Euritiem Cordis: For since there 
must be Borfbwing and Lending, and Men arc 
so hard of Heart, as they wifi not lend freely, 
Usury must, ’vi permitted. Some Others have 
ynade Suspicious, and C^^unning Propositions, of 
Bankes, Discovery of Men^ Estates, and, other 
Inventions. But few hg^ve spoken of Usury use¬ 
fully. It is good to set before us, the hi commo¬ 
dities^ and Commodities of Usury; That the 
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Good may be, either Weighed out, or Culled 
out; And warily to provide, that while we make 
forth, to that which is better, we meet not^nwith 
that* which is worse. ^ 

The Discot^odities of Usury are: First, 
that it makes ^^er Merchants. For were it 
not, for this Laz^ Trade of Usury^ '^Kfoney would 
, r(bt lie still, but would, in great Part, be Im- 
ployed upon Merchandizing ;c»Which,is the Vena 
Porta of IjiTealth in a State. The Second, that 
it makes Poore Merchants. For as a Farmer 
cannot husband his Ground so well, if he sit at 
a great Rent; So the Merchant cannot drive his 
Trade so well,'^f he sit at g^eat Usury, The 
Third is incident to the other two; And that is, 
the Decay of Customes of Kings or States; which 
Ebbe or flow with Merchandizing. The Fourth, 
that it bringeth the Treasure of a*^Realme or 
State, into a few Hands. For the Usurer being 
at Certainties, and others at Uncertainties, at 
the end of the Game; Most of-the Money will 
be in the Boxc; And ever a State flourisheth, 
when Wealth is more equally spread. ^fh£/ 
Fifth, that it bei^ts downe the'^^^rice of Land: 
For the Employment of Money, is chiefly, either 
Merchandizing, or Purchasing; And Usury Way- 
layes both. The Sixth, that it doth Dull and 
Dampe all Industiies, Improvements, and new 
Inventions, wherin Money would .be Stirring, if 
it were not for this Slugge. The ifast, that it is 
the Canker and Ruint? of many Mens Estates?* 
Which in process^ of Time breeds a Publike 
Povertiey 

On the other side, the Commodities of Usury 
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are. First, that howsoever Usury in some re*- 
:8|»e^ hindereth Merchandizing^ yet in scrnie 
othq^ it advanceth it: For it is certain, that the 
Greatest ,Part of Trade, is chiven by Ydung 
Merchants, upon Borrowing at interest: So as if 
the Usurer^ either call in, driceepe backe his* 
' Money, ther^ will ensue presently a great Stand 
of Trade. The Second is, That were it not, f5r 
this easie borrowing upon Interesiy Mens neces¬ 
sities would draw upon them, a most sudden uit 
doing; In that they would be forced to sell their 
Meanes (be it Lands or Goods) farre under Foot; 
and so, whereas Usury doth but Gnaw upcn 
them, Bad Markets would Swallow them quite 
up. As for Mortgaging, ot’ Pawning, it will 
little h&cnd the matter; For either Men will not 
take Pawnes without Use; Or if they doe, they 
will looke precisely for the Forfeiture. I remem¬ 
ber a Cruell Moneyed Man, in the Country, that 
would say; The Devill take this Usury^ it keepes 
us from Forfeitures, of Mortgages, and Bonds. 
The third an<f Last is; That it is a Vanitie to 
conceive, that there would be Ordinary Borrow¬ 
ing without Prfijf; And it is ?mpo^ibld^ to con¬ 
ceive, the Number of Inconveniences, that will 
ensue, if Borrowing be Cramped. Therefore^ to 
speake of the Abolishing of Usury is Idle. All 
States have ever had it, in one Kinde or Rate, 
or other. So as that Opinion must be sent to 
Utopia. ^ 

To speake now, of the Refonnation and Ret- 
of Usury; How the‘ Discommodities of 
it may be best avoided, and the Commodities 
retained It appearcs by the BaU^nce, of Couir 
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moditissy and Disc&Tmn&diHes oi Usuryy Two 
Things are to be Reconciled. The one, that*: 
the Tooth of Usurie be grinded, that it biti not 
too InuchTThe other, that there bee left open a 
Meanes, to invis Moneyed Men, to lend to the 
Merchants, for the Continuing and Quxkning 
of Trade. Thisfcannot be done, excq>t you in- 
tfoduce, two severall Sorts of Usury; A Lessty 
and a Greater. For if yourreduci^ Usuryy to 
one Low (ate, it will ease the common Borrow¬ 
er, but the Merchant wil be to seeke for Money. 
And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer¬ 
chandize, being the most Lucrative, may beare 
Usury at a gooa Rate; Other Contrails not so. 

To serve both "intentions, the way would be 
briefly thus. That there be Two Rates of Usuryy 
The one Free, ancTGenerali for All; The other 
under Licence only, {p Certaine Penvnsy and in 
Certaine Places of Merchandising. First there¬ 
fore, let Usuryy in generally be reduced to Five 
in the Hundred; And let that Rate be pro¬ 
claimed to be Free and Current; And let the 
State shut it selfe out, to take any Penalty* foi 
the same. Thisawill preservec^orrowing from 
any generall Stop or Drinesse. This will ease 
inflnite Borrowers in the Counjlrie, This will, 
in good Part, raise the Price of rLand, because 
Land purchased at Sixteene yeares Purchase, wil 
yeeld Six in the Hundred, and sQjnewhat more, 
whereas this Rate of Interest, Vedds but Five. 
This, by like reason, ^ill Encourage and edge, 
Industrious and Pfofltable Improvements; Be¬ 
cause tiany will rather venture in that kinde, 
then talce Five in the Hundred, especially hav- 



ing beene used to greater Profit. Secondly, let 
^ there be Certaine Persons licensed to Lend^ to 
knorme Merchants^ upon Usury at a Higher 
Rate; an^ let it be with the Cautions following'. 
Let the Rate be, even with th^ Merchant him- 
selfe, somewhat more easie,ftnen that he used' 
formerly to pay: For, by that (yieancs, all Bor¬ 
rowers shall have some ease, by this Refqsmk- 
tion, be he^^erch^t, or whosoever. Let it be 
no Banke or Common Stocke, but #very Mim 
be Master of his owne Money: Not that 1 alto¬ 
gether Mislike Banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked, in regard of certain suspicions. Let 
the State be answered, some sbiall Matter, for 
the Licence, and the rest left‘to the Lender: For 
if the ^Abatement be but si^ll, it will no whit 
discourage the Lender. For he, for Example, 
that tookeihefore Ten or Nine in the Hundred, 
wil sooner descend to Eight in the Hundred, 
then give over his Trade of Usuty; And goe 
from Certaine Gaines, to Gaines of Hazard. Let 
these Licenced Lenders be in Number Indefi- 
'nite> but restrained to Certaine PrincipaSl Cities 
and Townes 64i,Merchandiziig: Por then they 
will be hardly able, to Colour other Mens Mo¬ 
neyes, in the Country: So as the Licence of NinCj 
will not suck«< away the current Rate of Five: 
For no Man will Lend his Mioneyes farre off, 
nor put them into Unknown Hands. 

If it be OGiedlcd, that this doth, in a Sort, 
-Authorize Usury '^ which before was, in some 
places,^but Permissive: The* Answer is; 'lUiat it 
is better, to Mitigate Usury by Declaration^ 
then to suffer it to Rage by Connivence, 
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®i l^outii anb 

A MAN tha^ is Young in yearesy may be 
Old in Houres, if he have lost no Time. 
But that happenetlT rarely. Generally, youth is 
like the first Cogitations, not so Wise as the 
Second. For there is a youth in thoughts as 
well as in Ages. And yet the Iil^ention of 
Young Maty is more lively, then that of Old: 
And Imaginations streame into their Mindes 
better, and, as it were, more Divin^sly. l^aturcs 
that have much Heat, and great and violent de¬ 
sires and Perturbations, are not ripe for A(5li0n, 
till they’^have pajsed the Merfdian of their 
yeares: As it was with TnliusCtesary & Septimius 
Severus^ Of the latter of whom, it is said; luveu- 
tutem ^gity ErroribuSy tmb FuroribuSy pleno^m. 

* And yet he was die Ablest Emperour, almost, 
of all the List. But Reposed Natr'^ps may doc 
well in Youth, As it is scene, in Augustus Oe- 
soTy Cosmus Duke of Fiorenccy Gaston de Foisy 
and others. On the other side, Heate aad Vi¬ 
vacity in^AgOy is an Excellent Composition for 
Businesse. Young Men, are Fitter to Invent, 
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then to ludge; Fitter for Execution, then f6r 
Coun^cll; And Fitter for New Proie^ls, then for 
. SetlWd Businesse.« For the Experience of 
in Thingc that" fall within the compasse Of it, 
dire<fleth them; But in Newl^hings, ahnseth 
them,The ^Errours of Yooing Mm are the 
Ruine of Businesse; But the ^rrours of Aged 
^ Mm amount but to this; That more might ihave 
beene donr, or sieoner. Young Mm^ in the 
Conduidl, and Mannage of Atftionsi^ Embr^e 
more then they can Hold, Stirre more then they 
can Quiet; Fly to the 'End, without Considera- 
' tion of the Meanes, and Degrees; Pursue some 
few Principles, which they have chanced upon 
absurdly; Care not to Innovate, which draws 
unkndwne Inconveniences; Use extreme Reme¬ 
dies at first; And, that,which doubleth all £r- 
rours, wilh not acknowledge or retrafl them; 
Like an unready Horse, that will neither Stop, 
nor Tume. Men of Age^ Obie6l too much, 
Consult too long, Adventure too little, Repent 
too soone, and seldome drive Businesse home to 
tin,full Period; But content themselves with a 
Mediocrity of ^ccesse. Cevtainl^, it is good to 
compound Employments of both; For that will 
be Good for the Present^ because the Vertues of 
either Age^ \nay corred the defedls of both; 

,. And good for Succession, thaV Young Mm may ' 
be Learnerg^*ft.while Men in Age arc Adlours: 
And lastly, Good for Exteme Accidents, because 
Authority followeth 0/d Men, And Favour and 
Popularity Youth, But for the Moralf Part, 
perhaps Yguth will have the prehemi^ience, as 
Age hath for the Politique, A certaine Rabbine, 
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up"on the Text; Your Young Men eheUl see vi~, 
sioHs^ mdyour Old Men shall dream dreatf^es; 
Inferreth, that Young Men ave admitted ncau^ei* 
to 0K)d then 01^ Because Vision is It clearer 
Revelation, then.f^ Dream. And certaml;^', the 
there a Man drinkelh of the World/»the more it 
intoxicateth; AnH Age doth profit rather in the 
PAvev of Understanding, then, in the Vertues of 
the Will and Aflfed^ions. There be Some have, 
an 0ver-eai4y Ripenesse in their yeares, which 
fadeth betimes: These are first, Such as have 
Brittle Wits, the Edge whereof is soone turned; 
Such as was Herp^ogenes the Rhetorician^ whose 
Books are exceeding Subtill; Who afterwards 
waxed Stupid. A Second Sort is of those, that 
have somenaturall Dispositions, which have bet¬ 
ter Grace in Youths then in Age: Such as is a 
fluent and Luxuriant Speech; which ^becomes 
Youth well, but not Age: So Titlly saith of 
Hortensiusj Idem manebat^ neque idem detebaU 
The third is,of such, as take too high a Straine 
at the First; And are Magnanimous, more th^ 
Tradl of j^aresjMtn uphold As was Seipio Af- 
fricanus^ of whom Sivy saith in‘^e(Sl; Ultima 
prmis cedebant. 
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iSeautg 


V ERTUE is like a Rich §^oHe, best plaine 
set; And surely, Vertue is best in a Body, 
that is comely, though not of Delicate Features: 
And that hath rather Dignity of Presence, then 
Beauty of Aspe6l. Neither is it almost seene, 
that very” BeautifuU Persons^ are otherwise of 
great Vertue; As if Nature, were rather Busie 
not to erre, then in labour, to produce Excel¬ 
lency. . And therefore, they prove Accomplished, 
ljut not of great Spirit; And Study rather Beha¬ 
viour, then Vertue. But this holds not alwaies; 
For Augustus Caesar^ Tiths Vespasianus^ Phi¬ 
lip le Belle of France^ Edward the Fourth of 
England^ Alcibiades oi Athens^ Ismael the So- 
phy of PersiUy were all High and Great Spirits; 
And yet the most BeautifuU Men of their Times.' 
In Beauty^iSaaX of Favour, is more then that of 
Colour, And that of Decent and Gracious Mo¬ 
tion, more then that of Favour. That is the best 
Parf of Beautyy which a Picture cannot expresse; 
No nor the first Sighf of the Life. TJbere is no 
Excellent Beauty^ that hath not some Strange- 
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nesse in the Proportion. A Man cannot tell, 
whether • or AibeH Durer^ were the 

more Trifler: Whereof the one would make a 
Persimage by Gepmetricall Proportions: The 
other, by taking |he best Parts out of divers 
Faces, to make on9 Excellent Such Person-^ 
ages, I thinke, wiuld please no Body, but the 
Paintej^ that made them. Not but 1 thinke a 
Painter, may make a better Vace, then ever 
was; But he#aust doe it, by a kinde of Felicity, 
(As a Musician that maketh an excellent Ayre 
in Musicke) And not by Rule.. A Man shall see 
Faces, that if you examine them, Part by Part, 
you shall hnde n&er a good; And yet all to¬ 
gether doe well. If it be true, that the Principall 
Part of Beauty^ is in decent Motion, certainly it 
is no marvaile, though Persons in Yeares^ seeme 
many times more Amiable; Pulchrofitm Au- 
tumnus pulcher: For no Youth can be comely, 
but by Pardon, and considering the Youths as 
to make up the comelinesse. Beauty^% as Sum¬ 
mer-Fruits, which are easie to corrupt, and can¬ 
not last: And, for the most part, it makes a dis-*^ 
solute Youth, an& an Age a little out of counte¬ 
nance: But yet certainly againe, if it light well, 
it liiaketh Vertues shine, and Vices blush. 
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Btformlti! 

T\EFORMED Persons are commonly even 
with Nature: For as Nature hath done ill 
by them; So doe they by Nature; Being for 
the most part, (as the Scripture saith) void of 
Naiurall Affe^iion; And so they have their Re¬ 
venge ot Nature. Certainly there is a Consent 
between the Body and the Minde; And where 
Nature erreth in the One, she ventureth in the 
Other. UMpeccat in nnOj peruUtatnr in altero. 
But because, there is in Man, an Eledlion fouch- 
mg the Frame of his Minde, and a Necessity in 
the Frame ol^ his Body, tlife Starres of Naturall 
Inclination, are sometimes obscured, by the Sun 
of Discipline, and Vcrtue. Therefore, it is good 
to considerof Defortnity, not as a Signc, which 
is more Dcceivable; But sTs a Cause, which S'd^ 
•dome faileth of the Eflfedl. Whosoever hath 
any Thing fixed in his Person, that doth enduce 
Contempt, hath also'a perpetuall Spurre in him- 
selie, to rescue and deliver himselfe from Scorne: 
Therefore all Defortned Persons extreme 
Bold. First, as in their own Defence, as being 
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exposed to Scorn; But in Processe of Time, by 
a Generali Habit. Also it stirreth in them In¬ 
dustry, and especially of this kinde, to watch 
and pbserve the Weaimesse of Others, that they 
may have somew^t to repay. Againe, in their 
Superiours, it quencheth lealousie towards them, 
as Persons that t^y think they may at pleasure 
deapiSjp: And it layeth their Compctitours and 
Emulatours aslecpe; As nevet belee^ing, they 
should be ii^possibility of advancement, till they 
see them in Possession. So that, upon the mat¬ 
ter, in a great Wit, Deformity is an Advantage 
to Rising. Kings in Ancient Times, (And at 
this present in some Countries,) were wont to 
put Great Trust in Eftnuchsj Because they, that 
are Envious towards All, are more Obnoxious 
and Officious towards One. But yet their Trust 
towards them, hath rather beene as* to good 
Spialls, and good Whisperers; then good Magis¬ 
trates, and Officers. And much like is the Rea¬ 
son oi Deformed Persons, Still th^Gtound is, 
theya^ill, if they be of Spirit, seeke to free them¬ 
selves from Scorne; Which must be, either b^ 
Vertue, or ^aliCe: And therefore^ let it not be 
Marvelled, if sometimes they prove Excellent 
Persons; As was A^esilaus, Zanger the Sonne 
of So/yman, JEsope, Gasca President of Peru; 
^d Socrates may gpe likewise amongst them; 
with Others. 


N2 
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iSttllliins 


J JPUSES are built to Live in, and not to 
Locke on: Therefore let yse iee preferred 
before Uniformitie; Except where both may be 
had Leave the Goodly Fatfrickes of Houses^ for 
Beautie only, to the Enchanted Pallaces of the 
Poets: Who build them with small Cost. Hee 
that builSis a faire Home, upon an ill Seat, 
committeth Himselfe to Prison. Neither doe I 


reckon it an ill Seat, only, where the Aire is 
Unwholsome; But likewise where the Aire is 
unequall; As you shall see many Fine Seal^, set 
upon a knap of Ground, Enviroiysd wjth Higher 
Hilles round About it: whA-eby the Heat of the 
Sunne is pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Troughes; as you shall have, and that sud¬ 
denly, as great Diversitie of Heat and Cold, a£ 
if you Dwelt in severall Places. Neither is it 
Aire onely, 4jiat maketh an ill Stat, but Ill 
Wayes, Ill Markets;^And, if you will consult 
with Momus, Ill Neighbours. I speal^e not of 
maity More: Want of Water; Want of Wood, 
Shade, and Shelter; ^ant of Fruitfulciesse, and 
mixture^of Grounds of severall Natures; Want 
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of Prospcdl; Want of Levell Grounds; Want 
of Places, at some neare Distance, for Sporft of 
Hunting, Hauking, and Races; Too ^eare the 
Sea, too remoter Having {he Commoditie of 
J^avigable River^ eg the discommo^itie of thfeir 
Oversowing; Too Tarre off from great Cities, 
w|)ich may hindef Businesse; Or too neare them, 
whiclf Lurcheth all Provisions,«.nd m^eth every 
Thing deare: Where a Man hath a great Living 
laid together, and where he is scanted: All 
which, as it is impossible, perhaps, to finde to¬ 
gether, so it is good to know them, and thinke 
of them, thalt^ a Man may take as many as he 
can: And if he hav^ scverall Dwellings, that he 
> sort them so, that what hee wanteth in the One, 
hee may finde in the Other. Lucullus answered 
Pomjfey well; Who when hee saw his Stately 
Galleries, and Roomes, so Large and Lightsome, 
in one of his Houses^ said; Surely^ an excellent 
Place for Summer^ but how doe you in Winter? 
Luc^lus answered; Why^ doe you not think me 
as wisCf as some Fowlc are, that ever chany^ 
their Abocki towards the Winter? 

To passe from the Seat, to ih^^ouse it selfe; 
We will doe as Cicero doth, in the Oratours Art; 
Who writes Bookes De Oratore, and a Bookc 
he entitles Orator: Whereof the Former delivers 
iixe Precepts of the Arty And the Latter the Per- 
feliion. We will therefore describe a Princely 
Pallace, making a briefe Modell thereof. For it 
is strange to see, now in Europe, such l^iigc 
Buildings, as the Vatican, and Escuriall, and 
some Otlfers be, and yet scarce a very Fairc 
Roome in them. 
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First therefore, I say, you cannot have a 
Pelfefl Pallace^ except you have two severall 
Sides; ^ Side for the Banquet^ as is spoken of 
in the Booke of liester; An# a Side; for the 
Houskold :One for Ffascs and Triumphs, 
and the Other for Dwelling. 1 understand both 
these Sides, to be not onely Ketumes, but P^s 
of the Fi[ont; And to be uniforme without, 
though severally Partitioned withinj And to be 
on both Sides, of a Great and Stately 
in the Middest of the Front; That as it were, 
ioyncth them together, on either Hand. I would ^ 
have on the Side of the Banqne^n Front, one 
only Goodly Roomey above Staires, of some Fortie 
Foot high; And under it, a Roome, for a DHss- 
ing or Preparing Place, at Times of Triumphs. 
On the other Side, \rhich is the Houshold Side, 

1 wish it divided at the first, into a Hall, and a 
Chappell, (with a Partition betweene;) Both of 
good State, and Bignessc: And those not to goe 
all the length, but to have, at the furthen^nd, 
A Winter, and a Summer Parler, l^pth Faire. 
And under tl^ese Roome^ A Faire «and Large 
Cellar, suncke under Ground: And likewise, 
some PrivieJCitchins, with Butteries, and Pan- 
tries, knd the like. As for the Tower, I would 
have it two Stories, of EJghteene Foot HigJj 
a peece, above the two Wings; And a Goodly 
Leads upon the Top, railed with Statua^s inter¬ 
posed ; And the same&Thwr to bee divided into 
Ro^es, as shall be thoKght fit. The Staires 
likewise, to the upper Roomes, let them bee 
upon a taire open Newell, and finely raild in, 
with Images of Wood, cast into a Brasse Colour; 
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And a very faire Landing Place at the Top* 
But this to be, if you doe not point, any of^hc 
lower Roomes, for a Dining Place of Servants. 
Forf)therwise, you shall have the Servants Din¬ 
ner, after your o4me: For the Steame of it will 
come up as in a Tudnell. And so nluch for the 
Front Only, I Understand the Height of the 
firSt Staires, to be Sixteene I^ot, which is the 
Height of the Lower Roome. ^ 

Beyond ^his Fronts is there to be a Faire 
Courts but three Sides of it, of a Farre Lower 
building, then the Front And in all the foure 
Comers of that Court, Faire Staire Cases, cast 
into Turrets^ on the Outside, and not within 
the Row of Buildings themselves. But those 
Towers^ are not to be of the Height of the 
Fronts But rather Proportionable to the Lower 
Building. Let the Court not be pavea, for that 
striketh up a great Heat in Summer, and much 
Cold in Winter. But onely some Side Alleys, 
with a Crosse, and the Quarters to liraze, being 
kept'*^Shorne, but not too neare Shorne. The 
Row of R§turnf, on the Banquet SidCy Let it 
be all Stately QalliHesj In wlflch Galleries^ 
Let there be three, or five, fine Cupola^ in the 
Length of it, placed at equall distance: And 
fine Coloured Windowes of sev6rall workes. 

the Houshold Side, Chambers of Presence^ 
and Ordinary Entertainments, with some Bed¬ 
chambers s And let all three Sides, be a double 
House, ;vilhout Thegow Lights, on the Sides, 
that you may have Roomes from the Sufine, 
both for Fore-noone, and After-noone. Cast it 
also, that you may have Roomes, both for Sum- 
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mer, and Winter: Shadie for Summer^ and 
Wlirme for Winter. You shalMiave sometimes 
Faire Houses^ so full of Glasse, that one cannot 
tell, where to become, to be put of the Shnne, 
or Cqfd: For Inbowed Winmwes^ I hold them* 
of good lAe; (In Cities fndeed, Upright doe 
better, in respedl of the UnifoAmitie towards the 
Street;) For thej^bee Prettie Retiring Plates Ifor 
Conference; And besides, they heepe both the 
Wind, and Sunne off: For that ^hich wc^ld 
strike almost thorow the Roome, doth scarce 
passe the Window, But let them be but few, 
Foure in the Courts On the Sides onely* 

Beyond this Courts Irt there be an /«- 
ward Court of the same Square, and Height; 
Which is to be environed, with the Garden^ 
on all Si^cs: And in the Inside, Cloistered on 
all Sides, upon Decent and Beautifull Arches, 
as High as the first Story. On the Under 
Story^ towards the Garden, Let it be turned to a 
Grotfa, or Wace of Shade, or Estivation. And 
onely have opening and Windowes towards the 
Sardenj And be Lcvell upon ,the f loare, no 
whit sunke uifGer Ground, fb avpid all Dampish- 
iiesse. And let there be a Fountaine^ or some 
faire Worke^of Statuds^ in the Middest of this 
Court; And* to be Paved as the other Court 
was. These Buildings to Wb for Privie Lod^. 
ingSy on both Sides; And the End, for Privie 
Galleries, Whereof, jjou must fore-sec, that one 
of them, be for an Infirmqry, if the P^;ince, or 
any^Spcciall Person should be Sickc, with 
Chambers^ Bed-chamler, Anticamerapnnd Re- 
camethy ioyning to it. This upon the .Second 
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Stcny* Upon the Ground Story^ a Faire Gal¬ 
lery^ OpcHj upbft Pillars: And upon the Tf^rd 
^ry likewise, an Open Gallery upon Pillars^ 
to take.the Prosped, and Freshnesse of the 
’ Garden, At bom Corners of tlie furthej[ Side, 
by way of Returne,*Let there be tw8 Delicate or 
Rich Cabinets^ Oaintily Paved, Richly Hanged, 
dlasSd with Crystalline Glas^Cy and a Rich Cu¬ 
pola in the Middest; And all othei^ Elegancie 
that may bfc thought upon. In the Upper Gal^^ 
lery too, I wish that there may be, if the Place 
will yeeld it, some Fountaines Running, in di¬ 
vers Places, from the Wall, with some line 
Avoidances. And (^us much, for the Modell of 
the Pallace: Save that, you must have, before 
you come to the Fronts three Courts. A Greene 
Court Plain, with a Wall about it Second 
Court of the same, but more Garnished, with 
little Turrets, or rather Embellishments, upon 
the Wall: And a Third Court, to make a Square 
witjji the Front, but not to be built, nor yet en¬ 
closed with a Naked Wall, but enclosed with 
Tarrassf^ Leg-ded aloft, and fairely garnished, 
on the three Sides f And CloistCred on the In¬ 
side, with Pillars, and not with Arches Below. 
As for Offices, let them stand at Distance, with 
some J^w Galleries, to passe from them, to the 
^Bdllace it Sclfe. • 
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G od Alviightk first Planted a Garden, And 
indeed, it is the Purest of Humane plea¬ 
sures. It is the Greatest Refreshment to the 
Spirits of Man; Without w]iich, Buildings and 
Pallaces are but Grosse Handy-works: And a 
Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow to 
Civility ajjd Elegancic, Men come to Build 
Stately^ sooner then to Garden Finely: As if 
Gardening were the Greater Perfection. 1 doe 
hold it, in the Royall Ordering of Gardens^ there 
ought to be Cardens, for all the Moneths in the 
Yggire: In which, severally, Things of Beautie, 
may be then in Season. For Pecetfiber, and 
January, and Ae Latter Pdh of November, you 
must take such Things, as«are Greene all Win¬ 
ter: Holly; *Ivy; Bayes; luniper; Cipresse 
Trees; Eugh^ Pine-Apple-Trees; Firre-Trees; 
^Rose-Mary; Lavander; Peri^inckle, the Whitd^ 
the Purple, and the Blewe; Germander; Flagges; 
Orenge-Trees; LimonjTrecs; And Mirtles, it 
they be stooved; & Sweet hjarioram waipie set. 
TheA followeth, for the latter Part of January, 
and Febneitfy, the Mezerion Tree, which then 
blossonies; Crocus Vemus, both the YcUow, 
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and the Gray; Prime-Roses; Anemones; The 
Early Tulipqpa; Hiacynthus Orientalis; Cha- 
mairis; Frettellaria. For March^ Tlyjre come 
Violets, special^ the Single Blew, which are 
the Earliest; Ttc yellow Daffadill: TheJ>azie; 
The Almond-Tree in Blossome; *rhe Peach- 
T/ee in Blossonft; The Cornelian-Tree in Blos¬ 
som^; Sweet-Briar. In A^rUl follow, The 
Double white Violet; The Wall-fl8wer; The 
*Stock-Gill]f-Flower; The Couslip; Flower-De- 
lices, & ‘ Lillies of all Natures; Rose-mary 
Flowers; The Tulippa; The Double Piony; 
The Pale Daffadill; The French Honny-Suckle; 
The Cherry-Tree ii\Blossome; The Dammasin, 
and Plum-Trees in Blossome; The White- 
Thorne in Leafe; The Lelacke Tree. In May, 
and June, come Pincks of aU sorts, Sj^ecially the 
Blush Pincke; Roses of all kinds, except the 
Muste, which comes later; Hony-Suckles; 
Strawberries; Buglosse; Columbine; The 
French Mary-gold; Flos Africanus^ Cherry-Tree 
in Fruit; Ribes; Figges in Fruit; Raspes; Vmt 
Flowers {, Lavgnder in Flowers; The Sweet Ba- 
tyrian, with the White Flower; iferba Muscaria; 
*'Lilium Convallium; The Apple-tree in Blos- 
somc. In lufyf come Gilly-Floi)^ers of all Va¬ 
rieties ; Muske Roses; The Limtf-Tree in blos- 
^me; Early Pearls, and Plummes in Fruit; Gini 
nitings; Quadlins. In August, come Plummes 
of all sorts in Fruit; P^res; Apricockes; Ber¬ 
beries V Filberds; M^ske-Melons; Monks Hoods, 
of all colours. In Sef^ember, come Gmpes; 
Apples ;• Poppies of all colours; Peaches; Melo- 
Cotones; Nedlarines; Cornelians; Wardens; 



Quinces. In O^oher^ and the beginning of 
Nif^mher^ come Services; Medlars; Bullises,; 
Roses Cut or Removed to come late; HoUy- 
okes; and such like. These Particulal!«'are 
for the Climate of London; Bfft my meaning is 
Perceived, ftiat you may haVe Ver Perpetuum^ 
as the Place affords. t 

And because, ^Jie Breath of Flowers, is’faire 
Sweeter iif the Aire, (where it comes and Goes, 
like the Warbling oif Musick) then ift the hand^ 
therfore nothing is more fit for that delight, then 
to know, what be the Flowers^ and Plants^ that 
doe best perfume the Aire. Roses Damask & 
Red, are fast Flowers of their Smels; So that; ^ 
you may walke by a whole Row of them, and 
finde Nothing of their Sweetnesse; Yea though 
it be, in a Mornings Dew. Bayes likewise yeeld 
no Smell,%s they grow. Rosemary little; Nor 
Sweet-Marioram. That, which above all Others,, 
yeel4s the Sweetest Smell in the Aire^ is the 
Violet; Specially the White-double-Violet, which 
comes twice a Yeare; About the middle of 
Aprillf and about Bartholotnew~jide,^ Next to 
that is, the Mulke-Rose. Ttien the Strawberry- 
Leaves dying, which [yeeld] a most Excellent Cor-*^ 
diall Smell Then the Flower of the Vines; It is 
a little dust, like the dust of a Bent, which growes 
upon the Cluster, in the Fifst comming fortHT 
Then Sweet Briar. Then Wall-Flowers, which 
are very Delightfull, to be set under a Parler, or 
Lower Chamber Winiow. ^ Then Pinc^, and 
Gillj^Flowcrs, specially the Matted Pinck, & 
Qove Gilljr-flower. Tlien the Flowers of the 
Lime tids. Then the Hony-Suckles, so they be 



somewhat a farre off. Of Beane Flowers I 
speake not, be|inse they are Field Floors. 
But those which Perfume the Aire most delight- 
fulljf, uoX passed by as the rest, but beii^ Traden 
npm and Crusksyi, are Three; That is Burnet, 
Wilde-Time, and Water-Mints. Tlierefofe, you 
are to set whol| Allies of them, to have the 
Ffea^re, when you walke or tread. 

For Gardens^ (Speaking of those^which are 
indeed Prince-like^ as we have done oi Build¬ 
ings) the Contents, ought not well to be, under 
Thirty Acres of Ground; And to be divided 
into three Parts: A Greene in the Entrance; A 
Heath or Desart in the Going forth; And the 
‘ Maine Garden in th^ midst; Besides Alleys^ on 
both Sides. And I like well, that Foure Acres 
of Ground, be assigned to the Greene; Six to 
'the Heath; Foure and Foure to either Side; 
And Twelve to the Maine Garden. The Greene 
'hath two pleasures; The one, because nothing 
is more Pleasant to the Eye, then*Qre^oe Grasse 
kept finely shome; The other, because it will 
give you 4 a faiie Alley in the midst, by which 
you may*go ih front upon a Stately Hedge^ 
yvhich is to inclose the Garden, But, because 
the Alley will be long, and in great Heat of the 
Yeare, or Day, you ought not to buy the shade 
im the Garden^ bydGoing in the Sunne thorow 
the Greene, therefore you are, of either Side the* 
Greene, to Plant a Covert Alley, upon Carpen¬ 
ters Worke, about Twelfe Foot in Height, by 
which 3 ^ou may goe^in Shade, into the Garden, 
As for the Making of Kmots, or F^res, with 
Divers Coloured Earths, that they may lie un- 
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^ der the Windowes of the House, on that Side, 

' which the Garden stands, then ^ Toyes: 
Voir may see as good Sights, many times, in 
Tarts. l»he Garden is best to be Square;^In- 
compassed, on all the Foure Si(^s, with a Stately 
Arched Hed^e, The Arches^o be upon Pillars^ 
of Carpenters Worke, of some Ten Foot high, 
and Six Foot broad: And Spaces between, 
of the samp, Dimension, with the Breadth of the 
Arch. Over the Arches, let there bee an Entire 
Hedge, of some Foure Foot High, Iramed alsl^ 
upon Carpenters Worke: And upon the Upper 
Hedge, over every Arch, a little Turret, with a 
Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds: And 
over every Space, betweenr the Arches, some 
other little Figure, with Broad Plates of Round 
Coloured Glasse, gilt, for the Sunne, to Play 
upon. Bik;i this Hedge I entend to be, raised > 
upon a Bancke, not Steepe, but gently Slope, of 
some Six Foot, set all with Flowers. Also I 
understand, that this Square of the Garden, 
should not be the whole Breadth of the Ground, 
bu&to leave, on. either Side, Ground enough, for 
diversity of Si^e Alleys: Unto which, the Two 
Covert Alleys of the Greene, may deliver you. 
But there must be, no Alleys with Hedges, at 
either End, of this great Inclosure: Not at the 
Hither End, for letting yq^r Prospedl upog 

Miis Faire Hedge from the Greene; Nor at the 
Further End, for letting your Prospeft from the 
Hedge, through the Arrhes, upon the Heath. 

Fpr the Ordering of the Ground, within the 
Great Hedge, I leave H to Variety of Device; 
Advisi’^ neverthelesse, that whatsoever forme 
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you cast it into, first it be not too Busie, 6t full, 
of Worke. Wherein I, for my part, do^not 
like Images Cut out in luniper^ or other Garden 
stuffs: They be for Children. Little lo^ Hedges^ 
Round, like Wflts, with some Pretty Pyra- 
midesy 1 like well ^ And in some Blacesf Faire 
Columnes upon frames of Carpenters Worke. 
Nw^ld also, have the Alleys^ Spacious and 
Faire. You may have ClosS^ Alley§ upon the 
Side Grounds, but none in the Maine Garden, 

1 wish also, in the very Middle, a Faire Mount, 
with three Ascents, and Alleys, enough for foure 
to walke a breast; Which 1 would have to be 
Perfect Circles, without any Bulwarkes, or Im- 
bosments; And the* IV/tole Jfount, to be Thirty 
Foot high; And some fine Banqueiting House, 
with some Chimneys neatly cast, and without 
too much Glasse, • 

For Fonntaines, they are a great Beauty, 
and Refreshment; But Pooles marre all, and 
make the Garden unwholsome, and full of Flies, 
and Frogs. Fountaims 1 intend to be of two 
Natures The One, that Sprinckleth or Sp0kt~ 
eth Watef; Tfle Other a Faire Receipt of Water, 
of some Thirty or Forty Foot Square, but with¬ 
out Fish, or Slime, or Mud. Fos the first, the 
Ornaments of Images Gilt, or of Marble, which • 
Are in use, doe w^l: But the maine Matter is, 
so to Convey the Water, 9s it never Stay, eitheP* 
in the Bowles, or in the Cesteme; That the 
Water be never by Rest discoloured, Greene, or 
Red, of the like; Or gather any Mossine^se or 
PuirefaBion, Besides that, it is to be clewsed 
every day by the Hand. Also some Steps up 
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,0 it and some Fine Pavement about it, doth 
we)| As for the other Kindb of Founiaine, 
which we may call a Bathing Poole^ it may 
admit mdch Curiosity, and Beauty; u^ereWith 
we will not trouble our selves: 9^s, that the Bot- 
:ome Be fin%ly Paved, AndVith Images: The 
sides likewise; And withall I^bellished with 
Coloured Gla5se,^and such Things of Lustit; 
Encompasled also, with fine Railes of Low Sta- 
Lua’s. But the Maine Point is the same, wh^h 
we mentioned, in the former Kinde of Fonntainej 
which is, that the Water be in Perpetuall Mth 
tion^ Fed by a Water higher then the Poohy and 
Delivered into it by faire Spouts, and then dis¬ 
charged away under Ground, by some Equalitie 
of Bores, that it stay little. And for fine De¬ 
vices, of Arching Water without Spilling, and ' 
Making it^se in severall Formes, (of Feathers, 
Drinking Glasses, Canopies, and the like,) they 
be pretty things to looke on, but Nothing to 
He^th and Sweetnesse. 

For the Heathy which was the Third Part of 
ovtt Plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as 
may be, to a Ndtitrall wildnjsse. Trees I would 
have none in it; But some ThUketSy made onely 
of Sweet-BriaVy and Honny-suckky and some 
Wilde Vine amongst; And the Ground set with 
Violetsy Strawberriesy and Prime-Roses, Fo* 
these are Sweet, and prosper in the Shade. And 
these to be in the Heathy here and there, 4 K>t in 
any Order. I like also little Heafs^ in the Nature 
of h§ole^hilSy (such as are in Wilde Heaths) to 
be set, some with Wfide Thyme; Some with 
Pincki; Some with Germander, that' gives a 
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good Hower to the £ye^ Some with 
winckle; Some mth Violets; Some with Straw¬ 
berries; Some with Couslips; Some with Daisies; 
Som<9 with Red-Roses; Some with Lilitun Con- 
vallium; Spme wifli Sweet-Williams Red; Some 
with Beares-Foot; ^d the like Lo^ Flowers, 
being' withal Swtet, and Sightly. Part of 
vfhfth^eapesy to be with Standardsy of little 
Bushesy prickt upon their Top, and l^rt with¬ 
out. The 3tandards to be Roses; luniper; 
Holly; Beare-berries (but here and there, be¬ 
cause of the Smell of their Blossome;) Red 
Currans; Goose-berries; Rose-Mary; Bayes; 
Sweet-Briar; and such like. But these Stand- 
ardsy to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
hot out of Course. 

' For the Side Groundsy you are to ^Ul them 
with Varietie of AUeysy Private, to give a full 
Shade; Some of them, wheresoever the Sun be. 
You are to frame some of them likewisF for 
Shelter, that when the Wind blows Sharpe, you 
may walke, as in a Gallery. And those Allejjj 
must be lil^wise^hedged, at both Ends, to keepe 
out the Wind; And these Closer^AlleySy must 
bee ever finely Gravelled, and no Grasse, be¬ 
cause of Going wet In many of these Alleys 
likewise, you are to set Fruit-Trees 8f all Sorts; 
A^'^ell upon the Walles, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally observed, that the Bor- 
derSy wlierin you plant your Fruit-Trees, be 
Faire an^ Large, an^ Low, and not Steepe; 
And Set with Fine Flowers, but thin and spar¬ 
ingly, lest they Deceive the* Trees, At the End 
of both the Side Grounds, I would have a Mount 

o 
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oC seme Pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the 
Embsure Brest high, to looh^lnroad into the 
Fields. ^ . 

For the Maine Garden^ I doe not Den}^ but 
there should be some Faire fitteys^ Hanged on 
both i>ides,Svith Fruit Treksj And some Pretty 
Tufts of Fruit Trees^ And A flours with 
set in some Decent Order; But these to be/by*' 
no Meante, set too thicke; But to leave the 
Maine Garden^ so as it be not closeykbut the Ahee 
Open and Free. For as for Shade^ I would have 
you rest, upon the Alleys of the Side Grounds, 
there to walk^ if you be Disposed, in the Heat 
of the Yeare, or day; But to make Account, that ^ 
the Maine Garden, is for*the more Temperate 
Parts of the yeare; And in the Heat of Sum^ 
mer, for the Morning, and the Evening, or 
Over-casfDayes. 

For Aviaries, I like them not, except they 
be of that Largenesse, as they may be Turffed, 
and have Living Plants, and Bushes, set in 
them; That the Birds may have more Scope, 
and Naturall Neastling, and that no iFouienesse 
appeare, in tSie Floare oh the Aviary, So 1 
have made a Platforme of a Princely Garden, 
Partly by Precept, Partly by* Drawing, not a 
Modell, but*some generall Lines of it; And in 
. this I have spared for no Cost. But it is No¬ 
thing, for Great Princes, that for the ipost Part, 
taking Advice with Workmen, with Lesse 
Cost, set their Thingl( together; And sometimes 
adde Stafuds, and such 'things, for State, and 
Magnificence, but ndthing to the tn^ Pleasure 
of a Garden, 
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*<!9f iSegotfating 

I T is generally better to deale by Speech, then 
by Letter; And by the Mediation of a 
Third, then by a Mafts Selfe. Letters are good, 
when a Man would draw an Answer by Letter 
baicke againe; Or when it may serve, for a Mans 
Justification, afterwards to produce %is owne 
Letter;* Or where it may be Dhnger to be in¬ 
terrupted, or heard by Peeces. To deale in 
Person is good, when a Mans Face breedeth 
Regard, as Commonly with Inferiours; Or in 
Tender Cases, where a Mans Eye, upon tiRb 
Countenance of him* with whoms he speaketh,, 
may give him a Diredlion, how farre to goe: 
And generally, where a Man will reserve to him- 
selfe Libertie, either to Disavow, ortto Expound. 

' IniChoice of Instrumenisy it is better, to choose 
Men of a Plmner Sort, that are like to doe that, 
that is pommitted to them, and to report back 
agam faithfully the SucceSse; Then those, that 
are Cunning to Contrive out of other Mens Busi- 
nesse, soigewhat to grace themselves; And will 
hdpe the Matter, in Report, for Satisfa<5lion 

02 
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sake. Use also, such Persons, as afifedl the 
Bu^nesse, wherin they are Employed; For that 
quickneth much; And such, as are Fit for the 
Matter; Xs Bold Men for Expostulation, Baire 
spoken Men for Perswasion,^Craftie Men for 
Enquily an& Observation, FVoward and Absurd 
Men for Businesse that doth qpt well beare out 
it Selfe. Use alsp such, as have beene Luckie, 
and Prevailed before in Things wherein you 
have Emploied them; For that baeeds 'Confk 
dence, and they will strive to maintaine their 
Prescription. It is better, to sound a Person, 
with whom ont^eales^ a farre off, then to fall 
upon the Point at first; Except you meane to 
surprize him by some Shdrt Question. It is 
better Dealing with Men in Appetite, then vdth 
those that are where they would be. If a Man 
Deale witK another upon Conditions, the Start 
or First Perfonnance is all; Which a Man 
cannot reasonably Demaund, except either the 
Nature of the Thing be such, which must goe 
before; Or Else a Man can perswade the other 
P3hie, that hee shall still need him$ in some 
other Thing; ^r else that he oe counted the 
Honester Man. All Prat^ise, is to Discover^ or 
to Worke, Men Discover themselves, in Trust; 
In Passion; •At unawares; And of Necessitie, 
^when they would have somewhat done, and can¬ 
not fuide an apt Pretext. If you would Worke 
any Man, you must either know his Nature, and 
Fashions, and so LeaB him; Or his Ends, and 
so I^rswade him; Or his 'Weaknesse, and Dis¬ 
advantages, and so Awe him; or t|]iose that 
have Interest in him, and so Goveme him. In 
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Dealing with Cunning Persons, we must ever 
insider their Ends, to inteipret their Speedes; 
And it is good, to say little to them,^and that 
whkh they least looke for. In all NegocuUms 
of Difficultie, a%Ian may not looke, to Sowe 
and Reape at on<^; But must P/epar^ Bust- 
nesse, and so Rifen it by Degrees. 
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®f ^^olloinm anil ^nni« 

C OSTLY Followers are not to be 'liked; 

Lest while a Man ,maketh his Traine 
Longer, hee make his Wings Shorter. I reckon 
to bee Costly, not them alone, which charge the 
Purse, bt|t. which are Wearisome and Impor¬ 
tune in Sutes. Ordinary Followers ought to 
challenge no Higher Conditions, then Counte¬ 
nance, Recommendation, and Protecflion from 
Wrongs, l^aflious Follow^ are worse to be 
li^d, which Follow not upon Afledlion to him, 
with whom t|^ey range Themsclves/but upon 
Discontentment ConceivedTagainst some Other: 
Whereupon commonly ensueth, that Ill Intel¬ 
ligence, that we many times see betweene Great 
Personages. ^Likewise Glorious Followers^ w^ 
.>make themselves as Trumpets, of the Commen- 
mendation of those they Follow, are full of In¬ 
convenience; For th^ taint Businesse through 
Wapt.of Secrecic; And they Export»Honour 
from a Man, an’d mak^ him a Retume in Envie. 
There 45 a Kinde of Followers likewi^ie, which 
are Dangerous, being indeed Espials; which 
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enquire the Secrets of the House, and beare 
Tales of them to Others. Yet such Men, xnlLny 
times, are in great Favour; For they are Offi¬ 
cious, And commonly Exchange Tales. The 
FoUowing by ceftaine Estates of Men^ answer- 
able to that, which a Great Person hknseUe 
professeth, (as o^Soldiers to him that hath been 
Employed in the Warres, and the like,) hath 
ever beene a Thing Civill, and well ta||en even qji 
Monarchies; So it be without too much Pompe 
or Popularitie. But the most Honourable Kinde^ 
of Followings is to be Followed, as one that 
apprehendeth, to advance Vertue and Desert, in 
all Sorts of Persons. And yet, where there is 
no Eminent Odds ifi Sufficiencie, it is better to 
take with the more Passable, then with the more 
Able. And besides, to speake Truth, in Base 
Times, A6live Men are of more us^ then Ver- 
tuous. It is true, that in Government, it is 
Good to use Men of one Rancke equally: for to 
countenance som^ extraordinarilyf is to "make 
them Insolent, and the rest Discontent; Be¬ 
cause they may claime a Due. But contrarimse 
in Favour, .to^.use Men with much Difference 
and Election, is Good; For it maketh the Per¬ 
sons Preferred more Thankfull, and the Rest 
more officious; Because all is of Favour. It is 
good Discretion, not to make too much -of any 
Man, at the first; Because One cannot hold odP 
that Proportion. To be governed (as we call it) 
by OnCj is not safe: Fdr it shewes Softnesse, 
and gives a Freedome to Scandall and Disrepu¬ 
tation: f'or those that ^ould not Censure, or 
Speake ill of a Man immediatly, will talke more 
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boldly of Those, that are so great with them, 
ani thereby Wound their Honour. Yet to be 
DistraAed with many is Worse; For.it makes 
Men, to be of the Last Impression, and fill of 
Change. To take Advice of%ome few Trends 
is ever Honourable; Foi* Lookers on, many 
times, see more then Gamesiefs; And ike Vak 
best discoveretk ike Hill, There is Little Brelid- 
$hip in the World,«and Least of all betweene 
Equals, which was wont to be Magnified. ThSt 
* that is, is between Superiour and Inferiour, 
whose Fortunes may Comprehend, the One the 
Other, 
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<0f SbUtOttTS 

M any ill Matters and Proiefls are under¬ 
taken ; And Private SuUs do Putriiie the 
Publique Good. Afany Good Matters are un- 
dert^en with Bad Mindes; I meane not ondy 
Corrupt Mindes, but Craftie Mindes, that intend 
not Performance. Some embrace i^tesy which 
never meane to deale effeflually in them; But 
if they see, there may be life in the Matter, by 
some other meane, they will be content to winne 
a Thanke, or take a Second Reward, or at least 
to make Use, ip the meane time, of the Sutours 
Hopes. Some take*hold of Su&Sy onely for an 
Occasion, to Crosse some other; Or to make an 
Information, whereof they could hot otherwise 
have apt Pretext; without Care what become of 
tift when thsft Tume is served: Or gene^^ 
rally, to make other Mens Businesse, a Kinde 
of Entertainment, to bring in their owne. Nay, 
some undertake Sui^fSy with a full Purpose, to 
let them fall; To the end, to gratilie the*Ad- 
verse Pa^tie, or Competitour. Surely, there is, 
in some sort, a Right in every Sute: Either a 
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Ri^t of Equity, if it be a Suig of Controversies 
Or\ Right of Desert, if it be a S$ti^ of Petition. 
If Affedion lead a Man, to favour the Wrong 
Side in Justice, let him rathetn^use his Counte¬ 
nance. to ^mpound the MaAer^ then to Carry 
it It Affeaion lead a Man, to favour the lessc 
Worthy in Q^sert, let him dte it without De¬ 
praving or Disal^ing the Better Deservet. *ln 
SuteSf whft:h a man^oth not well understand, it 
is good to referre them, to some Frtnd of Trust 
and Judgement, that may report i\hether hee 
may deale in them with Honour: But let hiili 
chu^ well his Referendaries, for else he may 
be led by the Nose. Sutours are so distasted 
with Delayes, and Abuses,*that Plaine. Dealing, 
in denying to deale in Sutes at first, and Re¬ 
porting tl^Successe barely, and in Challenging 
no more Thanks then one hath deserved, is 
grown not onely Honourable, bat also Gracious. 
In Sutes of Favour, the first Comming ought to 
take little Place: So farre forth Consideration 
may bee had of his Trust, that if Intelligence of 
the Matter, could not otheni^'ise have jbeene had, 
but by him. Advantage beefiot taken of the Note, 
but the Partie left to his other Meanes; and, In 
some son, Rhcompenced for his Discoverie. To 
be Ignorant bf the value of a Sute^ is Simpli- 
citie; As well as to be Igftorant of the Rifht 
thereof, is Want of Conscience. Secrecie in 
Sutes^ is a great hleane of Obtaining; For 
roycing them, to bee in, Forwardne^e, may 
discourage some Kinde of Sutours; But doth 
Quicken and Awake Others. But Timing of 
the Sutiy is the Principsill. Timing, I say; not 
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otiely in respefl of the Person, that should giant 
it, but in respefl of those, which are like to 
Crosse it. Let a Man, in the choice of his 
MeSne, rather cj^oose the Fittest Meane, then 
the Greatest Meaije; And rather |then^ that 
deale in certaine Things, then tlibse that are 
Generali The Hepamtion of a Deniall, is som- 
timeS Equall to the first Grant; If a Man shew 
himselfe, neither deiefle^, nor difcontented. 
Iniquum ut uEquum /eras; is a good 
Rule,^where a Man hath Strength of Favour; 
But otherwise, a man were better rise in his 
Sute; For he that would have ventured at first 
to have lost the Sutfur^ will not in the Conclu¬ 
sion, Jose both the Stitoufy and his owne former 
Favour. Nothing is thought so Easie a Request, 
to a great Person, as his Letter; Ai^ yet, if it 
be .not in a Good Cause, it is so much out of his 
Repatation. There are no worse Instruments, 
then these Generali Contrivers of Sutes:^ For 
they are but a Kinde of Poyson and InfefKbn to 
Publiquc Proceedings. 

1 
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Of Sbttttffts " 

^TUDIES serve for Delight, for Ornament, 
and for Ability. Their Chiefe Use for De¬ 
light, is in Privatenesse aftd Retiring; For Orna¬ 
ment, is in Discourse; And for Ability, is in 
the Judgement and Disposition of Businesse. 
For Expert Men can Execute, and perhaps 
Judge of particulars, one by one; But the gene- 
rail Counsels, and the Plots, and Marshalling of 
Affaires, coitie best from those that are Learned, 
To spend too much Time ip Studiesj is Sloth; 
To use them too much for Ornament,;ris Affefla- 
tion; To maki Judgement Wholly by their Rules 
is the Humour of a Scholler.<* They perfefl 
Nature, and*are perfe6led by Experience: For 
Naturall Abilities, are like Natural Plants, that 
need Proyning by Study: '^And Studies thdhi- 
selves, doe give forth Diredlions too much at 
large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty Men Contemne Studies; Simple Men 
Admire them; And Wise Men Use them: For 
they teach not their owne Use; BuWthat is a 
Wisdome without them, and above them, won 
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by Observation. Reado not to Contradidl, and 
Confute; Nor to Beleeve and Take for grantid; 
Nor to Finde Talke and Discourse; But to 
weigh and Consider. Some Bookes are to be 
Tasted, Others to^be Swallowed, and Some Few 
to be Chewed and* Digested: Th£ is,* some 
Bookes are to be ^ead onely in Parts; Others to 
behead but not Curiously; ^nd some Few to 
be read wholly, and with Diligence and Atten¬ 
tion. Bookes also may be read by De¬ 

puty, and Extracts made of them by Others: 
But that would be, onely in the lesse important 
Arguments, and the Meaner Sort of Bookes: 
else distilled Bookes^ are like Common distilled 
Waters, Flashy Things. Reading maketh a Full 
Man; Conference a Ready Man; And Writing 
an £xa6l Man. And therefore. If a Man Write 
little, he had need have a Great memory; If he 
Conferre little, he had need have a Present Wit; 
And if he Reade litle, he had need have much 
Cunning, to seemc to know that, he doth^not. 
Histories make Men Wise; Poeti Witty; The . 
Mathematkks ^Suftill; Natnrall Philosofhy 
deepe; morall Grane; Lugick &nd Rhetorick 
Able to Corftend. Aheunt studia in Mores, 
Nay there is no Stond or Impediment in the 
Wit, but may be wrought out by •Fit Studies: 
Like as Diseases oftthe Body, may have Appro-^ 
priate Exercises. Bowling is good forj^e Stone 
and Reines; Shooting for the Lungs and Breast; 
Gentle Waging for the 9tomacke; Riding for 
the Head; And the idee. So if a Mans WiC be 
Wandring, let him Stud^ the Mathematicksj 
For in Demonstrations, if his Wit be called 
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\ away sever so Uttle, he must begin again; If 
*, hisIWit be not Apt to distinguish or ^ dif¬ 
ferences, let him Study the Sckook-m$»f For 
they are Cytnini seStm. If he be not Apt to 
beat over Matters, and to call <up one Thing, to 
Prove<»and illustrate anotheS^, let him Study the 
Ltmym Cases: So every Deffdl of the Minde, 
may have a Speciall Receit. i 
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M any have an Opinion not wise; That for 
a Prince to Goveme his Estate; Or for a 
Great Person to goveme his Proceedings, ac¬ 
cording to the Respedl of Failions, is a Princi¬ 
pal! Part of Policy: whereas contrariwise, the 
Chiefest Wisdome is, either in Ord^ng those 
Things, which are Generali, and wherein Men 
of Severall Fusions doe nevertheless agree; Or 
in dealing with Correspondence td Particular 
Persons, one by one. But 1 say not, that the 
consideration qf Fa£iionSy is to be Negledl£d. 
Meane Men, in thei? Rising, muSt adhere; But 
Great Men, that have Strength in themselves, 
were better to maintaine themselves Indifferent, 
and Neutrall. Yet even in beginners, to adhere 
8cii*moderately, as 4iee bee a Man of the on^ 
FaHiony which is most Passable with, the other, 
commonly giveth best Way. The Lower and 
Weaker,is {he fdmer in Coniun(5lion: 
And it is often seene, that a few, that are SAffe, 
doe tire gut, a greater Number, that are more 
Moderate. When One of the FaHions is Extin- 
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guished, the Remaining Subdivideth: As the 
Fahiofiy betweene Lucullusy and the Rbst of the 
Nobles of the Senate (which they called? Opti- 
mates) held out a while, against the FaQioa of 
Potn^y and Ccesar: But wheri^the Senates Au- 
thority^was^pulled Downe, 'Ccesar and Pompey 
soone after brake. The Failf^n or Paitie of 
AntoniuSy and Oilavianus Ccesar^ against jP/»- 
lus an<f Crssius^ held out likewise for a time: 
But when Bruins and Cassius were o^'erthrownp, 
then soone Antonins and OBa^uianushxs^e 
and Subdivided. These Examples are of Waircs, 
but the same holdeth in Private FaBions, And 
therefore, those that are Seconds in FaBionSy 
doe many times, when the FaBion Subdivideth, 
prove Principals: But many times also, they 
prove Ciphars and CasheePd: For many a Mans 
Strength i& in opposition; And when that fail- 
eth, he groweth out of use. It is commonly 
seene, that Men once Placed, take in with the 
Contrary FaBion to that, by which they enter; 
Thinking belike that they have the First Sure; 
And now are Readie for a New Purch'iSe. The 
Traitour in FaBion lightl/ goeth away with 
it; For when Matters have stucke long in Bal- 
lancing, the Winning of some one Man cast- 
eth them, and he getteth all the Thankes. The 
^ven Carriage betweene two FaBionSy proceed- 
eth not alwaies of Moderation, but of a True- 
nesse to a Mans Selfe, with End to make use of 
both. Certainly in Tcalyy they hold it, a little 
susp%6l in Popesy when they have often in their 
Mouth, Padre commune: And take it,., to be a 
Signe of one, that meaneth to referre all, to the 
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Greatnesse of his owne House. Kings had nttd 
beware, how they Side ttemselves, and 
themsdifes as of a FaRim or Partie: For 
Leagues, within the State, -are ever Pernicious 
to Monarchies; ^or they raise an ^ligation. 
Paramount to Obligation of Swerai^tie^ and 
make the King, J'anquhm unm ex nobis; As 
wasPtobe seene, in the League gf France. When 
FaRions are carried too high, and toogriolently, 
it is a Signa of Weaknesse in Princes; And 
much to tte Preiudice, both of their Authoritie, 
and Businesse, The Motions of FaRim, under 
Kings, ought to be like the Motions (as the 
Astronomers spcake) of the Inferiour Orbs; 
which may have theff Proper Motions, but yet 
still, are quietly carried, by the Higher Motion, 
of Primum Mobile. 
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H e that is only Reall, had need have Ex¬ 
ceeding great Parts of Vertue; As the 
Stone had need to be Rich, that is set without 
Foile. But if a Man marke it well, it is in 
praise and Commendation of Men, as it is in 
Gettings'and Gaines: For the Proverbe is true, 
Tka/ light Gaines me^ke heavy Purses; For 
light Gaines come thick, whereas Great come 
but now aChd then. So it is true, that Small 
Matters win great Commendation, because they 
are continually in Use, and in i^ote i^whereas the 
Occasion of any great Vettue, commeth but on 
Festivgls. Therefore it doth much adde, to a 
Mans Replication, and is, (as Queene Isabella 
said) Like flerpetuall Letters Commendatory^ to 
, have good Formes, To Afcaine them, it alliiost 
sufliceth, not to despise them: For so shall a 
Man observe them in Others: And let him trust 
himselfe with the rest. For if he labour too 
much to Expresse them, he shall lose their 
Grace; Which is to te Naturall and IJnaiFedled. 
Some Mens Behaviour, is like a Verse, wherein 
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tsvery Syllable is Measured: How can a nun 
comprehend great Matters, ths^t breaketh ms 
Minde too much to small Observations? Not 
to ust Ceremonies at all, is to teach Others not 
to use them again#; And so diminish^h RespeH 
to himselfe: Especially they be not to be Emit¬ 
ted to Strangers, ^d Formall Natures: But the 
Dwelling upon them, & Exalting them above the 
Moone, is not only Tedious, but doth#3iminish 
the Faith and Credit of him that speakes. And 
certainly, there is a Kinde, of Conveying of Ef- 
fedluall and Imprinting Passages, amongst Com¬ 
plements, which is of Singular use, if a Man 
can hit upon it. Amongst a Mans Peeres, a 
Man shall be sure of Familiaritie; And there¬ 
fore, it is good a little to keepe State. Amongst 
a Mans Inferiours, one shall be sure of Rever¬ 
ence ; And therefore it is good a little fo be Fa¬ 
miliar. He that is too much in any Thing, so 
that he gii'eth another Occasion of Sacictie,"* 
maketh himselfe cheape. To apply Ones Solfe 
to others, is good: So it be with Demonstration, 
that a Man^oth^it upon Regard, And not upAi 
Facilitie. ft is a g<iod Precept,* generally in 
Seconding Another, yet to adde somewhat of 
Ones Ownc: As if you w'ill grant his Opinion, 
let it be with some Distindlion; If^ou will fol¬ 
low "his Motion, let 4t bee with Condition; If 
you allow his Counsell, let it be with Alledging 
further Reason. Men had n‘eed beware, how 
they be too Pcrfe<5l in Cchnplements; For be 
they never so Sufficient otherwise, their Enviffrs 
will be su];^ to give them that Attribute, to the 
Disadvantage of their greater Vertues. It is 
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Itfse also in businesse, to be too full of Res^Ss^ 
0? to be too Curious in Observing Times and 
Opportunities. Salomn smth; He tiat con- 
sidereth the wind^ shall mi Sow, and he that 
loohetk t\tke Clotdls, sha^l not reape. A wise 
Man'will make more Opportunities then he 
Andes. Mens Behaviour shtiuld be like their 
Apparell, not tqp Strait, or point Devioe/'but 
Free for Exercise or Motion. 
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* m praise 


pRAISE is the Refle^lion of Vertuc. But it 
is as the Glasse or Bodie, which giveth the 
Reflecflion. If it be Trom the Common People, 
it is commonly False and Naught: And rather 
followeth Vaine Persons, then Vertuous: For 
the Common People understand not fhany Ex¬ 
cellent Vertues: The Lowest Vertues draw 


Praise from them; The middle Vertues worke’ 
in them Astonishment, or Admiratk)n; But of 
the Highest Vertims, they have 'no Sense, or 
Pcrceiving|it all But Shewes, and Species iHr~ 
tutibus similes^ serve4)est with thAn. Certainly, 
Fame is like a River, that beareth up Things 
Light and Swolne, And Drownes Things waighty 
and Solidc: But if persons of Qualitic and 
lud^ement concurr^ then it is, (as the Scripture^ 
saith) Nomcn bonum instar unguenti fragran- 
Us, It hlleth all round about, and will not easily 
away, for the Odoufs of^Oyntments, are more 
Durable, then those of Flowers. There befso 
many FaUe Points of Praise^ that a Man may 
iustly hold it a Suspcift Some Praises proceed 
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meerely of Flattery; And if hee be an Ordinary 
Flatterer, he will have certaine Common Attri¬ 
butes, which may serve every Man; If Tic be a 
Cunning Flatterer, he will fojlow the ArcR-flat- 
lerer, wh\':h is a Hans splfe; and wherein a 
ManThinketh best of himselfe, therein the Flat¬ 
terer will uphold him most: Ifeit if he be an Im¬ 
pudent Flatterer look wlierin a Man i^ Con¬ 
scious toe himselfe, that he is most Defeflive. 
aad is most out Countenance^ in himselfe, 
that will the Flatterer Entitle him to, perfijrce, 
Spretd Conscientid, Some Praises come of 
good Wishes, and Respcdfs, which is a Forme 
due in Civilitie to Kings, and Great Persons, 
Laudando prmcipere; Wncn by telling Men, 
what they are, they represent to them, what they 
should be. Some Men arc Praised Maliciously 
to their kurt, therby to stirre Envie and-Iea- 
lousie towards them; Pessimum genus Inimico^ 
rum laudaniium; In so much as it was a Pro¬ 
verb, amongst the Grecians; that. He that was 
praised to his Hurty shouh[ have a Push rise 
uPon his Nose: As we say; That a ifilister will 
rise upon ones TongtiCy that telts* a lye. Cer¬ 
tainly Moderate Praisey used with Opportunity, 
and not Vulj^ar, is that which doth the Good. 
Salomon salth. He that praiseth his Frend 
^nloudy Rising Earlyy it shaH he to hinty no bitter 
then a Curse. Too much Magnifying of Man 
or Matter, doth irritate Contradidion, and pro¬ 
cure Envie and Scirne., To Praise^^ 2 ^ Mans 
selfe, cannot be Decent, except it be in rare 
Cases: But to Praise a Mans Office ©r Profes¬ 
sion, he may doe it with Good Grace, and with 
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a Kinde Magnaaimitie. The X^ardinah of 
which are Theologues, and Friars, and 
Schools-men, have a Phrase of Notable Con* 
tempt and Scome, towards Civill Businosse: 
For they call all Temporall Businesse, af Warre|| 
Embassages, ludicaiure, & other Emploinents, 
Sbirrerus whicl^is, UnderSkeriffries; As if 
thef were but matters for Un^er-Sheriffes and 
Catchpoles; Though many times, thq^e Under- 
sherifferits doe more good, then their High Spe¬ 
culations. S*, Paul, when he boasts of himselfe, 
he doth oft enterlace; / speake like a Foolej But 
speaking of his Calling, he saith; Magntficabo 
ApostoJatim mum. 
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I T was prettily Devised of JEsope; The Fly 
sate upon the Axle-tree of the Chariot 
wheele^ and saidy What a Dust doe I raise? 
So are there some Vaine Persons^ that what* 
soever goeth alone, or moveth upon greater 
Means, if^they have never so little Hand in it, 
they thinke it is they that carry it. They that 
are GloriouSy must needs be FaHious; For all 
^ Bravery stahds upon Comparisons. They must 
needs be Violent^ to mak^ good their owne 
Vahnts. Neither can they be Ss£retyi^^ there* 
fore not Effecfluall; but according t* the French 
Proverb; Beaucoup de Bruits*peu de Fruit: 
Much Bruit\ little Fruit Yei certainly there 
is Use of this*Qualitie, in Civill Affaires. Where 
jhere is an Opinion, and Phme to be creaftd, 
either of Vertue, or Greatnesse, these . Men are 
good Trumpetters. Again, as Titus Livius 
noteth, in the Case ofAntiochus, and the ^to-^ 
Hans; There are sometimes great EjfeHs of 
Crosse IJes; As if a Man^ that Negotiates be¬ 
tween Two Princes, to draw them to ioyne in a 
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Warre against Uie Third, doth extoll the Forces 
of ei^r of them, above Measure, the One to 
the O^er: And sometimes, he that denies be- 
twedh Man and ^an, raiseth his owne Credit, 
ivith Both, by pret^ding greater Ii^rest, then 
he hath in Either. And in these, the like 
Kindes, it often ^Is out, that Somewhat is pro¬ 
duced of Nothing: For Lie% are sufficient to 
breed Opinion, and Opinion bring# on Sub* 
stance. IneMilitar Commanders and Soldiers, 
Vaine-Glory is an Essential! Point; For as Iron 
sharpens Iron, so by one Courage sharp- 
neth a.nother. In Cases oT great Enterprise, 
upon Charge and Adventure, a Composition of 
Glorious Natures, doth put Life into Businesse; 
And those that are of Solide and Sober Natures, 
have more of the Ballast, then of the Saile. In 
Fame of Learning, the Flight will bellow, with¬ 
out some Feathers of Ostentation, Qui dc cot^ 
temnendd Glorid Lihros scrihunt^ Nofnen suum 
inscribunt Socrates^ Aristotle, Valen, ' ivere 
Men full of Ostentation, Certainly Vaine-Glory 
helpeth t^ Perpetuate a Mans Memory; And 
Vertue was never so^Beholding to Humane Na¬ 
ture, as it received his due at the Second Hand. 
Neither had the Fame of Cicerof Seneca, PH- 
nius Secundus, bprne her Age so^eU, if it had 
noT been ioyned, l^ith some Vanity in thenj^ 
selves: ^ke unto Varnish, that makes Seelings * 
not oneiy Shine, but Last. But all this while, 
when I.speake of Vfiine~Vlory, .l meane not of 
that* Property, t^t Tacitus doth attribute to 
Mudanfis; Omnium, guce dixerat, feceratque. 
Arte quadam Ostetitator: For that proceeds not 
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of Vanityf but of Naturall Magnanimityi and 
discretion: And in some Persons, is not onely 
Ccnnely, but Gracious. For Excusatioift, Ces¬ 
sions, Modesty it selfe well governed, but 
ArU of O^entation, And mbngst those Arts, 
thCTe vs none better, then that which Plinius 
Secundus speaketh of; which |is to be Liberall 
of Praise and Cotnmendation to others, in* that, 
wherein aiMans Selfe hath any IPerfedion. For 
sajth Pliny very Wittily; In commmding An<h 
thery you doe your selfi right; For he that 
Commendy is either Superiour to you, in that 
you Commend, or Ihferiour, If he be Inferiour, 
if he be to be Commnded, you much more: If 
he be Superiour, if he be Aot to be commended, 
you much lesse. Glorious Men are the Scome 
of Wise Men; the Admiration of Fooles; the 
Idols of Parasites; And the Slaves of their own 
Vaunts. 
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®f'honour Hnti Utputation 

T he Winning of Honour^ is but the Reveal¬ 
ing of a Mans Vertue and Worth, without 
Disadvantage. For some in their Anions, 
doe Wooe and affetfl Honour^ and Reputation: 
Which Sort of Men, are commonly much Talked 
of, but inwardly little Admired. &nd some, 
contrariwise, darken their Vertue, in the Shew 
of it; So as they be under-valued in opinion. 
If a Man performe that which hafh not beenc 
attempted before*^Or attempted & given over; 
Or hath l^eene^ atchieved, but n^t with so ^ood 
Circumstance; he sHall purchase more Honour^ 
then by Effe<flifig a Matter of greater Difficulty, 
or Vertue, wherein he is but a Fbllower. If a 
Man so temper his Aflions, as ift some one of 
th%n, hee doth cofttent everie Fa<5lion, or Co]% 
bination of People, the Musicke will bee the 
fuller. A man is an ill Husband of his Honourf 
that entreth into any Adtton, the Failing where¬ 
in may disgrace him mo^e, then the Carying of 
it through can Honor him. Honour^ that is 
gained and broken upon Another, hath the 
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quickest Reflection; Like Diamonds cut with 
F^ets. And therefore, let a Man contend, to 
excell anyt^ Competitors of his in Hmlhtr^ in 
Out-shooting them, if he caq, in their c^ne 
Discreet Followers ^nd Servants helpe 
mucn Xti Reputation: Omnis Fama d Domesticis 
emanaU Envy, which is the Canker of Honour^ 
is best extinguished, by declaring a Mans S^fe, 
in his Endf', rather to seeke Miijk, then Fame: 
And by Attributing a Mans Successes, rather 
to divine Providence and Felicity, then to his 
owne Vertue or Policy. The true Marshalling 
of the Degrees of Soveraigne Honour are these. 
In the First Place are Conditores Imperiorum; 
Founders of States^ and Coi^mon^ Wealths: Such 
as were Romulus^ Cyrus^ Casar^ Ottofnan^ /j-'^ 
mael. In the Second Place are Legis-latores^ 
LawgiverPj which are also called. Second 
Founders^ or Perpetui Principes, because they 
Governe by their Ordinances, after they are 
gone: Such'were Lycurgus^ Solon^ lustinian^ 
Fadgarf Alphottsus of Castile, the Wise, that 
made the Siete Partidas. In ihft Tl^ird Place, 
are Liberaiorei, or Salvattres: Such as com¬ 
pound the long Miseries of Ck/ill Warres, or 
deliver their Countries from Servitude of Stran¬ 
gers, or Tyranfis; AsAugt^stus Ccesar, Vespasia- 
ffus, Aurelianus, Theodoricioi, K. Henry th^y. 
of England, K. Henry the 4 . of France, In the 
Fourth Place, are Propagatores or Propugna- 
tores Imperij; Such Ls in, Honourable, Warres 
enlarge their Territories, or make Noble defence 
against Invaders. Aiid in the Last PJiace, are 
Patres Patrice; which reigne iustly, & make 
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the Times good, wherein they live. Both which 
last Kindes, ne^ no Examples, they are in such 
Number. Degrees of Honour in SubieHs are; 
First, Participes Curarum; Those upon whom 
Princes ddte discharge the greatest Weight of 
their Affaires; Thiir Right Hands^ as we Icall 
them. The Nejt are. Duces Belli^ Great Lead- 
^;^*»Such as are Princes Lieutenants, and doe 
them Notablst^Services in the W^es. The 
Third ^xt^^Gratiosi; Favouritesj Such as ex¬ 
ceed not this Scantling; To be Solace to the 
Sovemigne, and Harmelesse to the People. And 
the Fourth, Negotijspares; Such as have great 
Places under Princes, and e^ute their Places 
with Sufficiency. There is an Honour likewise, 
which may be ranked amongst the Greatest, 
which happeneth rarely; That is, of such as 
Sacnfice themselves^ to Death or Banger^ for 
the Good of their Countrey : As was M. ReguluSj 
;jand the Two Decij, 
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^utricatttf^ 


JUDGES ought to remember, that their Office 
is lus dicere, and not lus dare; To Interpret 


LaWi S’J'd not tc^- Make Law^ or Give Law. 
Else will it be like the Authority, claimed by 


the Church of Rome; which under pretext ol/ 


Exposition of Scripture, doth not sticks to Adde 
and Alter ;^And to Pronounce that, which they 


doe not Findc; And by Shew of AntiquitU^ to 
introduce Noveltie. Judges ought to be morel 
Learned, then Wittie; More Reverend, ,then 
Plausible; And more Advised, then Confident. 


Aboc^e all Things, Integritie' is ^their. Portion, 
and Proper Ve# cue. (saith^the Law) is 

hee that removeth the Land-maieke. The Mis- 


laier of a Mecre Stone is to blame. But it is 


the Uniust Judge, that is the Capitall Remover 
of Land-markes, when he Defineth amisse*of 
I2ands and Propertie. One Foule Sentence, doth 
more Hurt, then many Foule Examples. For 
Ihese doe but Corrupt ithe Streame; This other 
Comapteth the Fountaine. So saith Salomon; 
Eons turbqtusy Ss* VenU corrupta, est Justus ca- 
dens in causd sud coram Adversaria. The 



Office of ludgesy may have Reference^ Unto the 
Parties that sues Unto the Advocates that 
Pleadp Unto the Clerkes and Ministers of Jus¬ 
tice cundemeath them; And to the Soveraigne 
or State above thim. ’ J 

First, for Causes or Parties that Sue, 
There be (saith the Scripture) that tume ludge^ 
menhinto Worme-wood; An<| surely, there be 
also, that turne it into Vinegary Foj Inlustice 
maketh it Sitter, and Delaies make it Soure. 
The Principall Dutie of a ludgCy is to suppresse 
Force and Fraud; whereof Force is the more 
Pernicious, when it is Open; And Fraud, when 
it is Close and Disguised. Adde thereto Con-* 
tentious Suits, whi<^ ought to be spewed out, 
m the Surfet of Courts. A Judge ought to pre¬ 
pare his Way to a lust Sentence, as God useth 
to prepare his Way, by Raising V^UeySy and 
Taking downe Hills: So when there appeareth 
either side, an High Hand; Violent Prose¬ 
cution, Cunning Advantages tak^n, Combina¬ 
tion, Power, Great Counsell, then is the Vertue 
of a Judge seepe, ^to make Inequalitie EqwU; 
That he ihay plant JudgetkMy as upon an 
Even Ground. « Quijortitlr emungity elicit san- 
guinemy And where the Wine-Presse is hard 
wrought, it yeelds a harsh Wine, .that tastes of 
thc^rape-stone. fudges must beware of Hard 
Construiflions, and Strained Inferences; Fdf 
there is no Worse Torture, then the Torture of 
Lawes. Specially in case/of Lawes Penall, they^ 
ought to have Care, 'that that which was m^ant 
for Terr^ur, be not turned into Rigour; And 
that they bring not upon the People, that Shower, 
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wheraAf the Scripture spejhetli; Phut tuper 
eos Laqutos: For Penal! Lawes lYessed, are a 
Shimer of Snares upon the People. Thcmorei 
Penali Lawes, if they have beene Sleepe^rs of 
long, Or ii^they be ^wne unlit for the present 
Thne,^ by Wise lodges cobbed in the Execu¬ 
tion; 

Indicts Offidum est, ui Res, ita Tempera Rhrum, 
6r»r. 

# <• 

In Causes of Life and Death/ lodges ought 

farre as the Law permitteth) in Justice to re¬ 
member Mercy; And to Cast a Severe Eye 
upon the Example, but a Mercifull Eye upon 
the Person. • 

Secondly, for the Advocates and Counsetipf 
that Plead: Patience and Gravitie of Hearing, 
is an Essoatiall Part of Justice; And an Over- 
speaking ludge is no well tuned CymbalL It is 
no Grace to a lodge, first to finde that, whic||l^ 
hee might k^ve heard, in due time, from the 
Barre; or to shew Quicknesse of Conceit in 
Cutting off Evidence or CouAselji too short; Or 
to prevent Iniformation, tiv QuestioUs though 
Pertinent* Parts of a Iu4ge in Hearing 
are Foure: T.o direft the Evidence; To Mode¬ 
rate Length, c Repetition, or Impcrtinency of 
Speech; To Recapitulate, Seledf, and Collate, 
fhe Materiall Points of that, which hath beene 
said; And to Give the Rule or Sentence. What- 
soever is above theses is too much; And pro- 
ceedeth, Either of Glory and willingnesse to 
Speake; pr of Jmpdtiencc to Heare ; Or of 
Shoiti]|esse Of Memorie; Or of Want of a Staid 



And EquaH Attention. It is a Strang;^ Thing to 
Qee, that the Boldnesse Advccat^s^ ^should 
^vai^ with Judges; Whereas they slwidd inu- 
tate Godf in whose Seat they sit; who t^resseth 
the tPresumpiuom, and giv^th Gr^e to tht 
Modest, But it is «nore Strange^ mat lu^es 
should have Noted Favourites; 'N^ich cannot 
but Cause MultifAication of Fees, and Suspicion 
of By-waies. lliere is due frdm the Judge, to 
the Advocate, some Commendation ^d Grac- 
ing, where tauses are well Handled, and faife 
Pleaded; Especially towa^s the Side which 
obtaineth not; For that upholds, in the Client, 
the Reputation of his Counsell, and1)eats downe, 
in him, the Conceit of his Cause, There is like- 

f 'se due to the Publique, a Civill Reprehension 
Advocates, where there appeareth Cunning 
Counsel, Grosse Neglecfl, Slight Injprmation, 
Indiscreet Pressing, or an Over-bold Defence. 
And let not the Counsell at the Barre^ chop 
ilith the Judge, nor winde himselfe into^^ the 
handling of the Cause anew, aftel:' the Judge 
hath Declared his Sentence: But on t^e otj^er 
side, Let the Judge meet the Cause halfe 
Way; Nor give Occasion to the Partie to say; 
IJis Counsell or^roofes were not heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concemes Clerks, and 
Minsters. The Place of Justice, is an Hallowed 
Place; And therefore, not only the Bench, but? 
the Foot-pace, and Precincts, and Purprise 
thereof, ought to be preserved without Scandall * 
and Corruption, ^or certainly,,. (as the 

Scripture saith) will not bCigathered of Thornes 
or Thistles: Neither can Justice yeeld her Fruit 

Q 



with Swe^oessei amongst the Bmrs and Bxait^ 
oC Catching and Poling derkes and Mini- 
sisrs. The Attendance of Courts is suhie^t to 
Foure bad Instruments. First, Certaine Perspns, 
that are S\wers of Suits; which mdke thcf Cburt 
swell, ^and the Country pinC! The Second Sort 
is of those, that ingage Courts, in Quardls of 
lurisdidtion, and ^e not truly kmtct Cur£{$f^t 
Parasiti Curia; in puffing a Court up beyond 
her Bounas, for their owne Scraps, ^nd Advan¬ 
tage. The Third Sort is of those, that may he 
accounted,the Left Hands of Courts; Persons 
that are full pf Nimble and Sinister Trickes and 
Shifts, wheiSby they pervert the Plaine and 
Diredl Courses of Court9^ and bring Justice 
into Oblique Lines and Labyrinths. And th% 
Fourth is, the Poler and Exadter of Fees; which 
iustiftes thp Common Resemblance of the Courts 
of Justice^ to the Bush^ whereunto while the 
Sheepe flics for defence in Wether, hee is sure to 
loose Part of his Fleece. On the other side, an 
Ancient Clerke^ skilful! in Presidents, Wary in 
Proceeding, and Understanding in the Businesse 
of the Courts an excellent Finger o(f a Court; 
And doth many times point way to the 
Judge himselfe. 

Fourthly, for that which may conceme the 
Soveraigne and Estate, Judges ought ahpve 
kll to remember the Conclusion of the Raman 
^ Twelve Tables; ScUus Populi Suprema I^x; 
And to know, that l^wes, except they bee in 
Order to that End, are but Things Captibu^ and 
Oracles not well Inspired. Therefore it is an 
Happie Thing in a States when ijings and 
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S/a/^s doe often Consult with lu^es; And 
dgaitiei when Judges doe often Consult with the 
King^A State: The one, when there is Matter 
of l|Lw, interyenient in Businesse of ^te; The 
othA*, *whei#thefe is some Consi(^ation of 
State, intervenient iti Matter of Law. For many 
times, the Things Deduced to Judgement^ may 
ht^^eum 2 xA^uum^ when the^^Reason and 
Consequence thereof, may Ti^nch to Point of 
Estate: I ^11 Matter of Estate, nolf onely the 
parts of ^veraigntie^ but whatsoever intA- 
duceth any Great Alteratioil, or^^angerous 
president; Or Concemeth manifest^ any great 
Portion of People. And let no Man weakly 
conceive, that lust Ljiws, and True Policie, have 
Antipathic: For they are like the Spirits, 
and Sinewes, that One moves with the Other. 
\jsXludges also remember^hat Salomom Throne^ 
was supported by Lions, on both Sides; Let 
them be Lions, but yet Lions under the Throne; 
Being circumspect, that they doe n<j^t cheeke, or 
oppose any Points of Soveraigntte, Let not 
Judges also, be so Jgnorant of their owne Kieht, 
as to thinljp, thftre is not left to tl^em, as a Frin- 
cipall Part of theii^ Office, a Wise Use, and 
application of l&wes. For they may remember, 
what the Apostle saith, of a Greater Law, then ' 
th^s; Nos scimus quia Lex bona ist, modd quis 
ed utatur I^gitiml, m 
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iQtf ilnset 


T O seeke to extinguish Anger utterly, is but 
a Bravery of the StoiCkes, 'We have better 
Oracles: Be A ngry^ hut Sinne not. Let not the 
Sunne goe downe upon your Anger, Anger 
must be limited, and confined, both in Race, and 
in Time. We will first speake, How the Natu-' 
mil Inclination, and Habit, To be Angry^ may 
be sittempred, and calmed. Secondly, How the 
Particular Motions of Anger^ may be repressed, 
or «at least refrained from*' doing Mischiefe. 
Thirdly, How to raise Angfr^ or appease Anger, 
in Another. 4 

For the first; There is no other Way, but to 
Meditate and Ruminate well, upon the Effects 
of Anger, how it troubles Mans Life. Andi^e 
best Time, to doe this, is, to looke backe upon 
Anger, when the Fitt is throughly over. Seneca 
sailh well; That Anger is like Ruine, which 
hrettkes it Selfe, upon that it falPs, Tlfe Scri^ 
ture exhorteth us; 7b possesse our Soules in 
Patience, Whosoever is out of PaMedee, is out 
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of Possession of his Souk, Men must not 
turne Beesy 

—’—Aniniasque in vulnereponuni, 

Anger is certaiz\}y a kinde of Basfnesse: As 
it appeares well, in the Weaknesse o& those 
Subie^, in whom it reignes: Giildren, Women, 
Olc^'Folkes, Sic^ Folkes. pnely Men must 
beware, that they carry their A nger, j^ther with 
Scome, then with Feare: So that they xn^^y 
seeme rather, to be above the Iniury, then below 
it: which is a Thing easily done, if •a Man will 
give Law to himselfe in it. 

For the Second ^oint; The Causes and M(h 
iives of .<4 are chiefly three. First, to be 
too Sensible of Hurt: For no Man is Angry^ 
that Feeles not himselfe Hurt: And therefore 
^Tender and Delicate Persons, musS needs be 
oft Angry: They have so many Things to trouble 
them; Which more Robust Natures have little 
Sense of. The next is, the Apprehensidti^d 
Constnvflion, of the Iniury offired, to be, in the 
Circumstances^ thereof, full of Contempt «For 
Contempt^ is that which putteth^an Edge upon 
Anger, as miu:h, or more, then the Hurt it 
selfe. And therefore, when Men are Ingenious, 
in picking out Circumstances of Contempt, they 
dow kindle their Anger much. Lastly, Opinion 
of the Touch of a Mans Reputation, doth mi!l- 
tiply and sharpen Ang£r, Wherein the Remedj^ 
is, that a Man should Ikave, as Consalvo was 
wont say, Telam Honoris crassiorem, ^But 
tn all Refrainings of AngA^, it is the best Remedy 
to win l^ime; to make a Mans Selfe bdeeve, 
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that the Oppoitunity of his Revenge is n6t yet 
oome: But that he foresees a Time for it; And 
still‘Himselfe in the meane Tinfb^ and 
reserve iti ^ * 

To containe Anger from ^(ischie/e, though 
it takt hold of a Man,' there be two Things, 
whereof you mhst have specif Caution. The 
one, of extreme ^Bitternesse ^ Words; £%)e- 
ci^lly, if ihey be Aculeate, and Proper: For 

are nothing scAnuch: Ai\d 
againe, that in Anger ^ a Man reveale no Secret^ 
For that makes him not fit for Society. . The 
other, that you doe not peremptorily break oj^, 
in any Businesse, in a Fill of Aj^cr: But how¬ 
soever you shew Bittemes, 3o n^AB any thing, 
that is not Revocable. 

For Raising and Appeasing Anger in Ano¬ 
ther; It i^'done chiefly, by Choosing of Times^r 
when Men are frowardest and worst disposed, 
to mcense them. Againe; by gathering (as wfis, 
touoied befftre) all that you can finde out, to 
aggravate the Contempt And the two Remedies 
are*by the Contraries. The Frf)rmer, to take 
good Times, v^en first to irelatc to S Man, an 
Ang^ Businesse; For the4rji|s Impression is 
much; And the other is, to sever, as much as 
may be, the Construflion of the Iniury, from 
the Point of Contempt: Imjtoting it, to Miilln- 
^rstanding, Feare, Passion, or what you will 
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S ALOMON saith; There is no Netv Thing 
upon the Eorth, So that as Plato had an 
Imagination; That all Knowledge was but Re¬ 
membrance: So Sdlomon giveth his Sentence; 
That all NtAfeltie is but Oblivion, Whereby 
you may see, that the River of Lethiy runneth 
as well above Ground, as below. ^There is an 
abstruse Astrologer that saith; If it were not, 
for two thingsy that are Constant; {The is 
that the Fixed Starres ever staftd at Ime dis- 
tancey one from anothery and never come nearer 
togethery nor%gfk further asunder; The mthery 
that thP DiurnalUMotion perpetually keepeth 
Time I) No Jttdividuall would last one Moment, 
Certain it is, that* the Mattery is «in a Perpetimli 
Fhix> and never zk a Stay. The«great WinOTg 
slibets, that burit all Things in Oblivion, are 
two; Delugesy and Earth^^uakes. As for Cbn- 
flagrationsy and great DroughtSy they doeyjjaot 
meerel^ dis{»eople, and destroy. Phaetons Carre 
went but a day. And the Three yeares Droughty 
in the time bf Eliasy vr|$ but Particular, and lefl 
People Alive. As for'the great Burnings by 





Li^tkingSy i«bicli jore ofbi ih:^ W^il^iei^ 
HbS^ are bat narrow,two 
'DestrudMona, bf Deluge^ It is 

Rmli^ tope noted, th||, the Himant of F^^pk, 
which ba^to be reseWed, ^eoomiiMnify li^o* 
rant aitd Mountanous People, that can give no 
Account, of the Time past: So ^t the Oblivion 
is all one, as Jf none had beene left. If^ou 
ccmsider wgll, of the People of the W^t Indies^ 
it is very probable, that ^ey hre a.|lewer, Of 
Younger People, then the People of the Old 
World. And it is much more likely, that the 
DestnK^ion, that hath heretofore been diere, 
was not by Earth-quakes^ (As 
Priest told Solon, concerfting the Island of 
Atlantis; That it was swallowed by an Earth- 
quake;) But rather, that it was desolated, by a 
Particular IDeluge. Yoit .Earthquakes are sel- 
dome in those Farts. But on the other side, 
they have such Powring Rivers, as the Rivers of' 
Asia, and Affrick, and Europe, are but Brookes 
to them. Their Andes likewise, or Mountaine^ 
are forre highen then those with^us; Whereby, 
•it seemes, that rhe Remnants of Geniration of 
Men, were, in such a Particular d^uge, saved. 
As for the Observation^(^<^t Macciavel hath, 
the lealomie of Sehs, dpth much;^tin- 
guish the Memory of Thing#, Traducing 
gdf^y the Great, that he did, what in him lay, 
iatinguish all Heathen Antiquities; I doe not 
fode,‘ that those Zeal^ doe any gieat g;de£ls, 
nor Ikst long: As it ap|^ared in the Succession 
of Sabinian, who did levive the.former Anti- 
quitieSt ' . 
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; , 1*1^' in the Sap^- 

^ur Cipbe^zxijf'm fit"" Matter, fi»r this present 
Ai^gfi^len^* Imnaj^’be, j(^iatc^s greoL Yeake, if 
theiVorM sbofti^last so Jong, would lave some 
EiTedl; I^ot in^venewing the Smte of like Indi- 
vidltals {for ehatds the Fume of t^ose, that oon- * 
eeive the GdestiaE Bodies, have more accurate 
IndSences, upon these Things below, then in¬ 
deed thejt have) but in girosse. ConietSy out of 
qtt^stion, hffve likewise Power and Eflfefl, over 
the Grosse and Masse of Things: But they are 


rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their 
lourney, then wisely observed in tiieir Effefls; 
Speci^ly in their Respectbre Eifedls; That is, 
what Kinde of Cornet, for Magnitude^ Colour, 
'*'Version of the Beames, Placing in the Region 
of Heaven, or Lasting, produceth what Kinde of 
Effeas. ^ 


There is a Toy, which I have heard, and I 
would not have it given over, but waited u|N^n a 
little. They say, it is observed, Mn the Low 
C^ntrie^ (I know^pot m what Part) that Ev^" 
Five and Thii^tie'’ years, The same Kinde^^and 
Sute of Yekrs and W*.iathers, comes about againe: 
As Great Fiiofts, Great Wet, Great Droughts, 
Warme Winters, Sxunilfers with liltle Heat, and 
the li^: And thjey call it the Prime, It ia 
Tf&g^^I doe the mention, because co|^- 

puting backward^ 1 have foQnd some Concur¬ 
rence. 

But ,to leave these Pii^ts of Naturey and to 
come to Men, The gneatest Vicissitude of 
Things mnongst MeUy is the Vicissitude of Se£lSy 
and Ri^gions, For those Orbs rule in Mens 
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Minds most Tbc True Religion is huiU u^im 
^ Racke; The Rest are tost mon the Waves 
of Time.. To speake therefore, % the CStses of 
New And to give Counsell’kxm-- 

ceming tfiem; As farre, ass the Weaknesse of 
Humacie ludgement, can givfe stay to so great 
Revolutions. ^ ^ 

When the Religion formerly received, is^nt 
by Discoi^s; And when the Holinesse of the 
Psofessours of Religion is decayed,^and full <^f 
Scandall; And withall the Times be Stupid, Ig¬ 
norant, and Barbarous; you may doubt the 
Springing up of a New SeR; If then also there 
should arise, any Extravagant and Strange Spi¬ 
rit, to make himselfe Authofir thereof. All which 
'Points Held, when Mahomet published his Law.* 
If a New SeR have not two Properties, feare it 
not: For il will not spread. The one is, the 
Supplanting, or the opposing, of Authority estar 
blished: For Nothing is more Popular then 
that The either is, the Giving Licence to Plea¬ 
sures, and a Voluptuous Life. For as for Spe- 
culedive Heresies (such as *were in Ancient 
Times the Arrians, and »ow the Arviininm) 
though they worke mightily upon Mens Wits, 
yet they doe tiot produS^any great Alterations 
•^ir>States; except it be by the Helpe of Civill 
Occasions. T^^re be three banner of Plaflbu 
tibns of New SeS^, By the Power of Signes 
^nd Miracles: By the Eloquence and Wisedome 
of Speech and Perswaeion; And by Uti^Sword, 
YguPM artyrdomes, I reckon them amongst Mu 
racles; Because the^ eeeme to exceed, the 
Strength of Human Nature: And 1 may doe 
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the lil^ of Supsrlative and AdmirMe HoUnesse 
of Life^ there is no better Way, to stop 

the Rising of Se^s^ and Schismes; then 
Totefonne Aftwes; To compound die smaller 
Differences; To proceed mildly, ana not with 
Sanguinary Persecutions; And rather to take 
off the princip^ Authours, by Winning and 
AdAncing them, then to enrage them by Vio¬ 
lence and Bittemesse. • ^ 

The Changes and Vicissitude in Warres are 
many; *:But chiedy in three Things; In the 
Seats or Stages of the Warre; In the Weapons; 
And in the Manner of the Conduit. Warres in 
ancient Time, seemed more to move from East 
to West: For the PePsians^ Assyrians, Arabians, 

* Tartars, (which were th^ Invaders) were all 
Easteme People. It is true, the Gaules were 
Westeme; But we reade but of two^Incursions 
of theirs; The one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to 
Rome. But East and West have no oertaine 
Points of Heaven: And no mole have the 
Warres, either from the East, or West, any Cer¬ 
tainty of Observation. But No^th and Sbutk 
af^fixedPAnd it hath seldome or never been 
seene, that th^ farre Southern People have in¬ 
vaded the Northern, contrariwise. Wheoby 
it is manifest, that thd Northerly Trail oflBR^ 
Wf^ld, is in Natuft the more MaUBall Regi<{p: 
Be it, in respojfl of the Stais of that Hemi¬ 
sphere; Or of the great Continents that ai;^ 
upon tl^e North, whereas the Sotfjpt Part, for 
Ought that is knowne, is almost all Sea;* Or 
(which is most apparem^ of the Cold of the 
Nartkem Parts, which is that, which without 



Aid of Discipline, doth make the Bodies hard- 
est, and the Courages warmest 4 

Upon Ae Breaking and Shiv^ng of & great 
State zxis^Empire^ you mayekx sure to have 
IVarres, Tor great Empires, while they standi 
doe enervate and destroy the Forces of the Na¬ 
tives, which they have subdi^d, resting upon 
thei^wne Prot(5Eling Forces: And then ^en 
the/^ile rilso, all goes to mine, and they, be- 
cGtne a Prey. So was it, in the E^cay of i^e 
Homan Empire; And likewise, in the Empire 
of AlmaignOf after Charles the Great, every 
Bird taking a Fcther; And were not unlike to 
befall to Spaine, if it should break. The great 
Accessions and Unions of Kingdomes, doe like¬ 
wise stirre up Waires, For when a State 
growes to an Over>power, it is like a great 
Floud, that will be sure to overflow. As it hath 
been seene, in the States of Rome^ Turky^ 
Spaine, and others. Looke when the World 
hath fewest Barbarous Peoples^ but such as com¬ 
monly will not marry or generate, except they 
knoMr meanes ,to live; (As it in almost every 
where at this day, except cT' artaiy) tihere is^ no 
Danger of Inundations of People: But when 
the|;;e be great Shoales%i People^ which goe on 
‘^'^populate, uf4thout foreseeing Meanes of Life 
and SustentSfion, it is of Necessity, that ondb in 
an Age or two, Httty discharge a J^ortion of their 
i^People upon other Nations: Which the ancient 
Northern People^ wei® wont to doe l)y Lot: 
Casting Lots, what Part should stay at home, 
and what should seeko. their Fortunes. When a 
Warfe-like State growes Soft and Effeminate^ 
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they may be sure of a IVarre. For commonly 
Ouch Slates are mrowne rich, in the time of their 
Dege^rating;M(l so the Prey inviteth, and 
their Decay in ^alour encourageth a Warre. 

As for the Vf^aj^ons, it hardly falifeth under 
Rule and Observation: yet we see, even they 
have Retumes and Vicissitudes, For ceftain it 


is, aiijgLt Ordnance vr 2 LS known in the Citty of the 
Oxidrakes in India; And was that, whicl) the 
Macedonians called Thunder and lightning, 
and Magic^e. And it is well knowne, that the 
use of Ordnance hath been in China, above 
2000 . yeares. The Conditions of Weapons, 
& their Improvement are; First, The Fetching 
a farre off: For that Qutruns the Danger: As it is 
scene in Ordnance and Muskets, Secondly, the 
Strength of the Percussion; wherin likewise Ord¬ 
nance doe exceed all Arietations, ^d ancient 
Inventions. The third is, the comrnodious use 
of them: As that they may serve in all Wethers; 
That the Carriage may be Light £^d Manage¬ 
able ; and the like. 

For the Conduff of the Warre: At the^rst, 
Men rest^ extremely upon Number: They did 
put the Wnrres likevllise upon Maine Force, and 
Valour; Pointing Daye^or Pitched Fields, and 
so trying it out, upon an even Match: And 
weig more ignorant in Rang-in^^ikd Arraying 
their Battailes, ^fter they gew'to rest upon 
Number, rather Competent, men Vast: They 
grew to Advantages, of Place, Cunning Divert 
sions, and the like: And they grew«more sinful 
in the Ordering of their Battailes, 

In the Youth of a State, Armes doe flourish: 
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In the MidiUe Age of a State, Learning; Asd 
then both of them together for a time: In the 
Declming Age of a Ste^e^ Mi^hemkall^ Arts 
and Mer^andise. Learning h^ his Intancy, 
when it is\but beginning, and<^most Child^h: 
Then his Youth, when it is Luxuriant and luvea* 
ile; Then his Strength of yeares, when it is 
Solide and Reduced: And lastly, his old^ge, 
when it waxeth Effy and Exhaust. But it is not 
good, to Fooke too long, upon these turning 
Wlieeles of Vicissitude^ lest we be^me Gidd^ 
As for the Philology of them, that is but a Circle 
of Tales, and therefore not fit for this Writing. 



A PRAGMtNT, OF Aff ESSAY, 

Jfamr 

T he Poets make Fame a Monster, They de¬ 
scribe her, in Part, finely, and elegantly; 
and, in part, gravely^ and sententiously. They 
say, look how many Feathers she hath, so many 
Eyes she hath underneath: So many Tongues; 
So many Voyces; She pricks up so i^y Ears. 

This is a flourish: There follow excellent 
Parables; As that, she gathereth strength in 
going; That she goeth upon the ground,^and 
yet Ifideth her head in the Qouds. That, in the 
day time, she sitjetbin a Watch Tower^axA fiy,pth, 
most, by light: That^she mingleth Things done, 
with things not^one: And that she is a Terrour 
*to great Cittiesi But which p^sseth all the 
rest, is: They do recount, that tl^ Earth, Mum 
ther^A ^t^yants, ^hat made War against Ju^ 
piier, and were by him destro^^d, thereupon, ki 
an anger, brought forth Fame: For certain it is, 

, ThsitRebels, fibred by tht^Gyants, and Seditious 
Fames, dhd Libels, are \m Brothers, and Sisters; 
Masculine, and Femmine,^ But now, if a Man 
can tame this Monster, and bring her to feed at 
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the hand, and govern her, and with her By oth^ 
ravening Fowle, and kill them, it'is soii^wbat 
wortl^ But we are infefled, wi^ the stile of the 
'Ip speak now, in a and serious 
manner: vhere is not, in all^fie PolitiquSs, a 
P/a^e, lesse handled, and hiore worthy to be 
handl^, then this of jFawe, We will, |her^ore, 
speak of these points. What .^re false Fqmes; 
And what are trfie Fames; And how they may 
be best dijcemed; How Fames^ may be sown, 
ahd raised; How they may be spnfid, and inhl- 
tiplyed; And how they may be checked, and 
layed dead. And other Things, concerning the 
Nature of Fame. Fame, is of that force, as 
there is, scarcely, any g^eat Adlion wherein, it 
bath not, a great part; Especially, in the War. 
Mucianus undid Vitellius by a Fame^ that he 
scattered j That Vitellius had in purpose, to re¬ 
move the legions of Syria, into Germany; And 
the Legions of Germany, into Syria: whereupon 
the Legions^., of Syria were infinitely inflamed. 
Julius CcEsar, took Pompey unprovided, and 
iayed asleep his industry, aqd preparations, by 
i Fame that he cunningly gave out; How CVr- 
?ars own Souldiers loved ^him not; And being 
wearied with the Waifs, and Laden with the, 
moyles of Gaul, would torsakc him, as soon as 
tie came into Italy, Livia, setled all things, for 
the Succession, of her Sori Tiberius, by con- 
tinuall giving oul^ that her husband Augustus, 
was upon Recovery, and amendment And it is 
an^usuall thing, with the BaeshaweSf Xo con- 
c:e|de the Death of the Great TurkAxom the 
Jannizaries, and men of War, to save the Sack- 
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tM'oljcle fainting man in the heat of the 
day his burthen & called for death, 

dc wh^ death Jbne to know his will mth him, 
sai^Lit was for^odiing but to helpe 
witlf his burthen igayne: it do^ not rollow diat 
because death whi% was the privatidn ^of the 
burthen |iras ill, therefore the burthen was good. 
And jn this part#the ordinarie/orme of Malum 
kecessarium aptly reprehendeth this colour, for 
PrivaHo mf^ necessarif est mala^ aift yet th^ 
doth not convert the nature of the necessane 
evil, but it is eviU. 

Againe it commeth sometimes to passe, that 
there is an equalitie in the chaunge or privation, 
and as it were a Dilemma honi or a Dilemma 
malif so that the corruption of the one good is a 
generation of the other, 

Sorli pat&r aquus utrique 

And contrarie the remedy of the one evill is 
the occasion and commencement of an other, as 
in Scilla and Charibdis. 

7 . Quod l^Ho vicinuny bonum: quod a bone remo- 
turn malum. « ^ 

S UCH is the nature of thinges^ that thini 
^ontrarie and distant in nature and qualitie 
are also severed and disioyn^ in place, aiid 
thinges like and consenting in qualitie are placed, 
and as it were quartered together, for partly in* 
regarde af the nature to sfircdde, multiplie and 
infedl in similitude, and partly in regaxd of the 
nature to break, expell and alter that which 
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is disagreeable and contrarie; most thinges do 
eyther associate and draw neere to themselves 
the like, or at least assimilat^to themselves 
that whic^ approcheth neer the^, and doe^also 
drive awayj chase and exteijpiihate their contra¬ 
ries, ^nd that is the reason commonly yeelded 
why the middle region of the aire shold he cold¬ 
est, because the gunne and stars are eyther hot 
by direct beames or by reflection. The direCl 
blames hSatc the upper region, t;he reflected 
beames from the earth and seas heate the lower 
Region. That which is in the middest benig 
furthest distant in place from these two Regions 
of heate are most distant in nature that is cold¬ 
est, which is that they tearme colde or hot, per 
antiperistasinf that is invironing by contraries, 
which was pleasantly taken holde of by him that 
said that .^n honest man in these daies must 
needes be more honest then in ages heretofore, 
propter aniiperistasin because the shutting of 
him in the«.middest of contraries must needs 
make the honesty stronger and more compaCl 
in it.selfe. 

The repreh^ension of thi| colour is,,<irst many 
things of amplitude in their kind doe as it were 
ingrosse to themselves .. H, and leave that which 
next them,most destitute, as the shootes or 
underwood that grow neare ^ great and spiTead 
tiee, is the mo^ pyned & shrubbie wood of 
the field, because the great tree doth deprive 
*'knd deceive them of^ sappe and nourishment. 
So< he saith wel, Divitis servi maxinll servi: 
And the comparison *was pleasant of him that 
compared^ courtiers attendant in the courtes of 
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princes, without g;teat place or office, to fasting 
dayes, which were next the holy daies, but other¬ 
wise ^re the Idbnest dayes in all the weeke. 

An other re^ehension is, that thing|l of great- 
nes'and predonllnancie, though they doe not 
extenuate the thingel^ adioyning in substance; yet 
they drowne them and obscure them in shew 
and appearance# And therefore the Astrono¬ 
mers say, that whereas in all other planets con- 
iun^ion is the perfeflest amitie: fhe Sunne » 
contrariwis^ is good by aspefl, but evill 6y 
coniun<flion. 

A third reprehension is because evill ap- 
procheth to good sometimes for concealement, 
sometimes for protection, and good to evill for 
conversion and reformation. So hipocrisie draw- 
eth neer to religion for covert & hyding it selfe: 

Sof/e latet viiium proximitate^boni^ 

& Sandluary men, which were commonly in¬ 
ordinate men & malefadtors, were wont to be 
neerest to priestes and Prelates am^ holy'^men, 
for the maiestie of good thinges is such, as the 
confines of them ate revered. Oij the other^ide 
our Savidir charged ^^Ih neerenes of Publi- 
canes and riotors said, The Phisitian approch- 
eih the sicke^ rather tkelf the whol^ 

8 . ^^uod quis cidpmsua cofUraxit, maius maluf^; 

quod ab exUmis imponitur^ mifnifs malum, 

T he reason is because the sting and remors^ 
of ^e mind accusinf; it selfe doubleth»all 
adversitie, contrarywise the considering and re¬ 
cording inwardly that a man is clearc and free 
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from Cault, and lust imputatitm, doth attemper 
outward c^amities: For if the evill bee in the 
sence and in the conscience bpth^ the|p is a 
gemination of it, but if evill bc^n the one^d 
comfort in the other, it is a kinO'of compehsanon. 
So the Poets in tragedies aoe make the most 
passionate lamentations, and those that fore- 
runne final dispa^, to be accusing, questiening 
and torturing of a mans selfe. 

S^fue unum clamat causamque capc^tque malo- 
rum, 

& contrariwise the extremities of worthie per-, 
sons have beene annihilated in the consider¬ 
ation of their owne good deserving. Besides 
when the evill commeth fi^bm without, there is 
left a kinde of evaporation of griefe, if it come 
by humane iniurie, eyther by indignation and 
meditatingvj of revenge from our selves, or by 
exposing or foreconceyving that Nemesis and 
retribution will take holde of the authours of our 
hurt, or if ft bee by fortune or accident, yet 
there is left a kinde of expostulation against the 
diviae powers. ^ ^ t 

Aique decs aique Astra vteat crude^a Mater, 

But where the evill derived from a mans 
, oMru, fault there all strikes deadly inwardes and 
biiftbcateth. 

oThe reprehension of thi^ colour is first in 
respe^ of hope, %>r reformation of our faultes 
ki in nostra potestate, but amendment of our 
fortune simplie is not.^ Therefore Demosthenes 
"in many of his orations sayth thus to the people 
of Athefis, That which having regarde to the 
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time j^asi is the worst painte md circumstance 
qf alt the rest, that as to the time to come is the 
best: ^What is thatt Even ihiSyihqf by yeur 
siothj irresoluthn, and misgovememeniy your 
affaires are growne^o this declination and decay. 
For had you used and ordered your meanes and 
forces to the be^, and done your fartes every 
way to the /till, and notwithsthnding your mat- 
ters should have gone backwards in this manner 
as they doepthere had beene no hope left of ne- 
coverie or reparation^ hut since it hath beene 
ouely by your owne errours ^c. So* Epi^eius 
iki his degrees saitb, The worst state of man is 
to accuse exierne things, better then that to 
accuse a mans selft, and best of all to accuse 
neyther. 

An other reprehension of this colour is in 
respeft of the wel bearing of evils, herewith a 
man can charge no bodie but himselfe, which 
maketh them the lesse. 

Leve fit quod bene fertur onus. 

And therefore! mAny-natures, ijiat are ayihet 
esctreameljr proude gnd will take no fault to 
themselves, or* els very true, and cleaving to 
themselves (when thef’^see the blame o f any 
thing that falles out ill must light upon tWHl-' 
selves) have no other shift but to beare it out 
wel, and to make the least of«st, for as wee see 
when sometimes a fault is committed, & befbr^ 
it be knpwn who is to blagie, much adoe is made 
of it, but after if it appeare to be done b^ a 
sonne, or by a wife, or by*a neere friend, then it 
is light made of. So much more when a man 
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must take it upon himselfe. And therefore it is 
commonly scene that women that marrie hus- 
bandes <if their owne choosing againdC their 
friends consents, if they be n^er so ill ifised, 
yet you shall seldome see them complaine but 
to set a good face on it. 

J t* tSi 

9. Quad Optra dr* viriuie nostra parium est maius bo- 
nttm; qwd ab alieno benejicio, vel'aj indulgmtia 
^'/ortuna delatum est minus bonum, 

T he reasons are first the future hope, be¬ 
cause in the favours of others or the good 
windes of fortune we have no state or certainty, 
in our endevours or abilities we have. So as 
when they have purchased us one good fortune, 
we have them as ready and better edged and 
inured to procure another. 

The formes be, you have wonne this by play^ 
you have not onely the water, but you have the 
receit, you can make it againe if it be lost dr*c. 
Next because these properties which we 
inioy by the benefite of others tfarry with them 
an obligation, which seeineCh a kinde hi burthen, 
whereas the other whic|i derive from our selves, 
^ are like the Treest patents absque aliquo inde 
yeSHendo, andMf they proceede from fortune or 
PIfovidence, yet they seeme tS touch us secreatly 
with the reverends of the divide powers whose 
^vours we last, and therfore worke a kind of 
reli^ous feare and lestraint, whereas, in the 
other kind, that come tp passe which the Prophet 
speakethj Latantur exultant, immolant pla- 
gis suis, sacrificant reti suo. 
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Thirdely because that which commeth unto 
without our owne virtue, yeeldeth not that 
conunendation and reputation, for aiftions of 
greft felicitie imiy drawe wonder, but pfayselesse, 
as Cicero said to ^Cesar: Qua miremur kabe-^ 
mus^ qua laudemus expebiamus. 

Fourthly because the purchases of our own 
indiiStrie are io^hed commonly with labour and 
strife which eives an edge and ajmetite, and 
makes the ^tmtion of our desire more pleasant, 
Suavis cibus a venatu, * 

On the other side there bee fbwre counter 
colours to this colour rather then reprehensions, 
because they be as large as the colour it selfe, 
first because felicitie seemeth to bee a chara^er 
of the favour and love of the divine powers, 
and accordingly worketh both confidence in our 
selves and respe(5l€ and authoritie from others. 
And this felicitie extendeth to »ny casuall 
thinges, whereunto the care or virtue of man 
cannot extend, and therefore seemeth to,,be a 
larger good, as when Casar sayd to the sayler, 
Casarcm portfis fortunam eius^ if hj^ had 
saide* b*%.*irttttem e^us^ it had beene small com¬ 
fort against a tempest otherwise then if it might 
seeme upon merite to^iffduce forlyne. 

Next, whatsoever is done J^y vertuemtst^ 
indAstrie, seemes^to be done by a kinde of 
habite and art% and therefore open to be imi¬ 
tated and followed, whereas felicitie is inimita¬ 
ble ; So wee generally s^e, that things of natufb 
seeme more excellent then things of artef be¬ 
cause they be inimitable^ for quod imitabile est 
potentia quadam vulgatum est. 
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Thirdly, ^licitie commendeth those things 
which commeth without our owne labor, for 
they seeij^e gifts, and the other seeme^peny- 
worths: whereupon PlutarcJ^^ai'fSx ek^Sfitly 
of the adles of Timoleon, who was so fortunate, 
compared with the ades of Agesilaus and 
' Epaminondas^ That they were like Homers 
verses they ranm so easily md so oi^/jlj^'and 
therefore jt is . the word we giv^unto poesie, 
terming it a happie vaine, bechase facilitie 
seemeth ever to come from happines. ^ 

Fourthly, this same prater spemy vel prater 
expeltatuniy doth increase the price and pleasure 
of many things, and this cannot be incident to 
those things that proceede*'from our owne care, 
and compasse. 


10 . Gradiis privaiionis maior videtur quam gradus 
diminuiionis; <Sr* rursus gradus inceptimis maior 
videtur quatn gradus increnienti, ^ 

I T«is a posi^on in the M&thematiques that 
there is no proportion J^etweene Somewhat 
and nothing, therefore the degreo of nullitie and 
quidditie or a4ft, seemetli'larger then the degrees 
N^^crease and decrease, as to a monoculos it 
is more to loose one eye, then to a man that 
hath two eyes, ^o if one hive lost divers 
children, it is more griefe to him to loose the 
last then all the rest, l^ecause he is spes^gregis, 
An& therefore Sybilla when she brought her 
three books, and had* burned two, did double 
the whole* price of both the other, because the 
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iiunimg of that had bin gradns prm^ianisy and 
iiot Mrfdimtionis. This coaler is reprehended 
fyst in^hose things, the use and service whereof 
restelh in suihcieiicie, competencie, or determi¬ 
nate quantitie, as ifia man be to pay one hun- 
dreth poundes upon a penaltie, it is mgre for 
him to want xii pence, then after that xii pence - 
supplied to be Anting, to want ten shillings 
more: So the decay of a mans estate^emes to 
be most toaciied in the degree when he fir^ 
growes behinde, more then afterwards when he 
prbves nothing worth. And hereof the common 
fourmes are, in /undo parsimoniay and as 
good never a whit, as never the better, &c. It 
is reprehended also in respedl of that notion, 
Corruptio uniusy generatio alteriuSy so that 
gradus privaiionisy is many times lesse matter, 
because it gives the cause, and moti^ to some 
new course. As when Defno5thenesm:^x€in<NidjtA 
the people for harkning to the conditions offered 
by King Phillip, being not honorable nor cquall, 
he saith they were but aliments of their slo& 
and weakenes, whith if they we^jp taken awalf, 
necessitie bvoulde tei^ch them stronger resolu¬ 
tions. So Dodlar H^or was wont to say to [the] 
Dames of London, wh«f they complayned they 
were they could not tell how, but yet they asH®^ 
not i^dure to take iiny medicine, he would tell 
them, Their way^as onely to ^e sicke, for thdh 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, this couler iiyiy be reprehended, in 
respetfl that the degree of decrease is m9re 
sensitive, then the degree of privation; for in 
the minde of man, gradus diminuHonis may 
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worke a wavering betweene hope and feare^ and 
solceepe themindeinsuspence from selling and 
accommpdating in patience, and resolution; here¬ 
of the common fourmes zxty J^^ter eye out^then 
al^ayes ake^ make or marro, &c. 

F^r the second braunch of this couler, it 
depends upon the same generall reason: hence 
grew the common place of excelling the begin¬ 
ning of every thing, 

I ^ * 

Dimidium faSiiqui bene coepit hahet'% 

This made the Astrologers so idle as to iudge of 
a mans nature and destiny by the constellation 
of the moment of his na*:ivitie, or conception. 
This couler is reprehended, because many in¬ 
ceptions are but as Epicurus termeth them, 
tentafnentay that is, imperfe<5l offers,4ind essayes, 
which vanKh and come to no substance without 
an iteration, so as in such cases the second 
degree seen^es the worthyest, as the body-horse 
in the Cart, that draweth more then the fore- 
horge, hereof the common t-foyrmes are, The 
second blow makes the ff^y, The se^;ond word 
makes the bargainey Alter principium dedity 
alter \modunt^ abstulity ^c. Another reprehen- 

of this CQuler is in respedl of defatigation, 
which makes perseverance o(greater dignitivthen 
inception, [for chaunce or instindl of nature may 
cause inception,] but setled aifedlion or iudge- 
bient maketh the continuance. 

Thirdly, this couler is reprehended in such 
things which have a ^aturall course, and incli¬ 
nation dontrary to an inception. So that the 
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inception is continually evacuated and gets no 
starti but there behoveth perpetua inceptioy as 
in the common fourme. Non progre^iy est re- 
grediy Qui non pr^cit^ deficit: Running against 
the hill: Rowing against the streame, &c. For 
if it be with the streame or with the hill, then 
the degree of inception is more then all the 
rest ♦ ^ • 9 

Fourthly, this couler is to be und^stoode of 
gradus inceptionis d potentia^ ad ailum comP%- 
rains; cum gradu ah attu ad inerementum: 
For otheifwisej maior videiur gradus ah impo- 
tentia adpoteniiam^ quhm a potentia ad ailum. 


FINIS. 


jFnnted at l^onclon by lohn J^indet 
for Humfrey Hooper. 
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APPENDIX 


OF STUDIES 


Cap; i 

S tudies seme for pastimes, fo^ftnaments, 
for abilities: their cheife vse for pastimes is 
in privatenes, and retiring: for ornaments, in 
discourse; and for ability in ludgemenl: for ex¬ 
pert men can execute, but learned are men n^ore 
fit to Judge, and. censure; to spinde to much 
time in them is sloth f to vse them to much for 
ornament is afledatioi^: to make^ Judgement 
wholely by their rules is the humor of a schoUii^^ 
they j^erfefl nature, and are themselues perfeded 
by experience: crafty men contemne them, wise 
men vse them, simple men aSmire them, for 
they leache not their owne vse, but that there i^ 
a wisdome w^out them, aifd aboue them wonae 
by observation: Reade not to contradid, nor 
to beleeue, but to weigh, and consider. Some 




bookes are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some fewe to be chewed, and disgested: 
that is: some are J;o be reade onely in^partes, 
others to be reade but curiously, and some^fewe 
to be reade wholely w* cjilfgence, and atten¬ 
tion. Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready,^ and writing an exa6l man: therefore if a 
man write litle h^ had ncede ofa greate memory; 
if he confer litle, he had neede of a present wit, 
and if hef reade litle, he had need^ haue much 
cunning to sceme to knowe that he dothliot 
knowe; Histories make men wise; Poets witty: 
the Mathematiques subtile; Naturall Philoso- 
phie deepe: Morall graue: Logique, and Retho- 
rique able to contende. 
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Cap: 2 

S OME in their discourse desire rather com¬ 
mendation of wit, in being ablje to holde 
all arguments, then ol lodgement in^disceming 
what is true: as if it were a praise to knowe 
what might be saide, and not what should be 
thought: some haue certaine common places, 
and thcames, wherein they are goo^and want 
variety: wc^^ kinde of Poverty is tor the most 
parte tedious, and now, and then ridiculous r the 
honorablest parte of talke is to giue the occa^ 
sion, and againcJ;o jnoderate, and passe to some¬ 
what else: dt is good to vary, ancTmixe speachc 
of the present pccasfon wtJ» arguments; tales 
wtH reasons: asking oj" questions^ w‘^ telling 
of opinions: and lest w^^ eamcgt: but 
thingss are priviledged from lest, namely. Re¬ 
ligion, matters of state, greate persons, all mens 
present busines of Importaunce, and any case 
that deserveth pitty: He that questioneth much,^ 
shall learfie much, and coiftent much, especially 
if he apply his questions toithe skill of the party 
of whom he asketh: for he shall giue them occa- 
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sion to please themsdues in speaking, and him-. 
selfe shdl continually gather knowledge: if some¬ 
times you dissemble your knowledge of that you 
are thought to knowe, you .shdlbe thov^t an¬ 
other time to knowe, that jWc'*^'you knowe not: 
speache of a mans selfe is hot good often; and ^ 
there 4s but one thing wherein a man may conih 
mend himsdfe w^ good gnice, and tiiat is 
commending vertue in another: especially if it 
be such ar^ertue as wherevnto himsdfe pretend- 
ech: Discretion of speache is more then\lo- 
quence, and to speake agreeably to him w^ 
whomc we deale, is more then to speake in good 
wordes, or in good order: a good continued 
speache, w^out a good speache of Interloquu-' 
tion showeth slownes; and a good second speache 
wt^out a good set speache showeth shallownes. 
to vse to many circumstaunces ere one come to 
the mattery's wearisome, and to vse none at all 
is blunt. 
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tug of Constaniinopli^ and other Towns, os their 
Manner is. Themutocles, made Zerxes, king of 
pgrsia^^ov^&t apace out of Gram, by giving 
ottty^hat the Gracigms, had a purpos^ to break 
his Bridge, of ShipS| which he had made athwart 
Hellespont There be a thousand such like Ex¬ 
amples j And the more they are, the lesSe they 
need do be repeated; Becausc^a Man, meeteth 
with them, everywhere: Therefore, let aJl Wise 
Govemers, ^ve as great a watch, and*care, over 
Fames, as mey have, of the ABions, and D%- 
signes themselves. 


The rest was not Finished 




OF THE 

COULERS 

OF 

GOOD AND EVILL 

A FRAGMENT. 
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X. Cui cetera partes vet scda sec^ndas itmnHniier 
defimnt^ cum singuta prindipamm sibi v^ndicent 
meHcf retipds videtun Nam primas quapee ex 
%eh videiur sumere; secundas auiem ex vero iribuere, 

а. Cuius exeelkttfia vet exuperdktia melior%d toto 
'•^enere melius^ 

Quod Sd veHtatem refertur maius ^t qrmn quod 
ad opinionem. Modus autem^ «Sr* probatio eius ptod 
ad opinionem pertinet kac esi. Quod quis si clam 
putaret fore fadlurus non essct, 

4. Quod rem integram scrvat bonum quod sine re^ 
ceptu esi nudum, NaM se fecipere non posse impo- 
tentia genus esi^ potentia auiem bonum, 

5. Quod ex plurihus constat, &* divisibilius est 
maius quam quod ex paucioribus to* magis unum: 
nam omn)h^ per partes considemta maiora videntur; 
quart 6^ ^ureditas partium magnitudinem prx se 
fertf fortiw auiem operatur pluralitas partium si 
ordo absitj nam inducii similitudinem infiniti^ <&* 
impedit comprehensionem, 

б . Cuius privaCio bona, malunt, cMus privatio mcUa 

bonum, c * 

7. Qiod bom vicinum^ honum^ ^fitod a hono remo- 
turn malumj' ^ 

Z^^^’^Xmod quis^ culpa sua coniraxii, maius malum^ 
quod ab exiemis imponitur ntinus malum, ^ 

9. Quod opera, virtuie nostra parium esi, maius 

^ bonum, quod ab alieno benejicio, vel ab iudulgeniia 
fortunm delcdum est, tqinus bonum, 
x£ Gradus privationis maior videiur quam gradus 
dimiftuiionis, <&* ruPsus gradus incepHonis maior 
videiur quam gradus incrementi. 



I N deliberatives tli£ point is what is good and 
what is evill; and of good what is greater^ 
and of evill what is the lesse. 

So that the perswaders labor is to make 
things appeare good or evill, and in higher 
or lower degree, which as it may & perfourmed 
by true and solide reasons, so it may be repre¬ 
sented also by coulers, popularities and circuni- 
stances, which ^roof such force, |s they sw^ the 
ordinarie judgement either of aweakeman, or of 
a wise man, no^fully^nd considerately attending 
and pondering the ma|^er. Besides their power 
to alter the nature of the subiedl jn appeaMce, 
and 40 to leade to |rror, they are of no lesse use 
to quicken and strengthen theyopinions and ^r- 
swasions which are true: for reasons plainely 
delivered, and alwaies after one manner espeSt- 
ally witfi fine and fastidious mindes, enter hut 
heavily and dully; whereas if they be varyed and 
have more life and vigor put into them by these 
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foonnes and insinuationSjt they cause a stronger 
apprehension, and many times suddaindy win 
the minde to a resolution. Lastly, to make a 
true and safe iudgement, nothing can be of 
greater use and defence to die minde, then the 
disqpvpring and reprehension of these coulers, 
shewing in what cases they hold, and in what 
they deceive: which as it caniot be donfj, but 
out of a v^ry universal! knowledge of the nature 
of things,* so being perfourmed, itciso dearth 
mans iudgement and eledion, as it is the lesse 
apt to slide into any error. 



• ‘W 

A TABLE of Coulers, or apparances of good 
and and their degrees as places 
of perswasion and dissws^^ion; and 
their severall fallaxes, and the elenchts 
of them. 


I. Cui cetera partes vel sedla secundas unanimiter 
deferunt, cum singu/a principatum sfH vendicent* 
melior reliquis videiur^ nam pritna^^uaque ex zelo 
vidctur sumere, secundas autem ex vero dr» fnerito 
tribuere^ . • 

S O Cicero about to prove the Sedle of 
Acca^emiques which suspended all assevera¬ 
tion, for to be ^he bdst, for sayth he, aske a Sto- 
icke which Philosophjp is true, lys will preferre 
his owne: Then aske him which appi^aheth 
nex#the truth, he yill confesse the Academiques, 
So deale with the Epicure Aat will scant^in- 
dure the Stoicke to be in sigm of him, as soone 
as he hath placed himselfe, he will place the 
AcadeMiques ^ • 

So if a Prince tooke ^divers competitors to a 
place, and examined them sever^llie whome next 
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th^s^ves they would rathest conunendi it were 
the ablest man should have the most second 
votes. ’ ® 

Tfee fallax of this cooler hajmeth oft in»re- 
^edl of eni^^ for men are> accustomed aft^ 
then^elves and their owne fadlion to incline to 
them which are softest, and are least in tibteir 
way in despite and derogatioft of them ^ that 
hold them hardest to it So, that this cooler of 
melioritie ^nd preheminence is oftta signe of 
enen'atton and weakenesse. 

« 

2, Cuius excelUntia vet txttperarUia melior^ id toio 
geneng melius, 

APPERTAINING to this are the foumies; 
JLX. Let us not wander in generalities: Sit us 
compare particular with particular^ &c. This 
appearance though it seeme of strength and ra¬ 
ther LogicairShen Rhetorical!, yet is very oft a 
fallax. 

Sometimes becausife some things are ii^kinde 
very casuall, which if they es(^p|, prove excel¬ 
lent, ^0 that thd kinde is inferior, because it is 
so subiedl to perill, but thafc, whi^ is^excellent 
being proved is superioft as the blossome of 
Mar^ and th'fe bloSsome*’ of May, whereof the 
French verse gbeth. * 

« Bourgeon de Mars enfaht de Paris^ 

Si un eschape^ il en vaut dix\ 

SS that the blossome of May is generallv better 
their the blossome of £farch; and yet tne best 
blossome of March is better then the best blos¬ 
some of May. igi 
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, Som^imes, because the naj^aie of some kindes 
is to be more equaU a(id more indifierenti and* 
not to^have very distant degrees, as hath bene 
noted in the wgimer clymates, the people a^e 
generally more wiso^ but in the Northeme cli< 
mate the wits of chi^e are greater. So in nj^any 
Armies, if the matter should be tryed by dueU 
betwc^e two Champions, the 'vidlory should go 
on one side, and yet if it be tzyed by the grosse, 
it^ould g 04 >f the other side; for excdtlencies go 
as it were by chance, but kindes go by a more 
certaine nature, as by discipline in wane. 

Lastly, many kindes have much refuse which 
countervale that which they have excellent; and 
therefore generally mettall is more precious then 
stope,^and yet a dyamond is more precious then 
gould. * 

3 . Qum/ ad veritatem rcfcrtur maius^it quam quod 
ad opinhnem. Modus autem ^ probaiio etus fuod 
ad opinionem pertinety hte^st, quod quis si clam 
putant forty fadlurm non esseU 

S O the, EpiAirSs say of the Stoicks feMcitie 
placed in vertue^ That it is like the felicitie 
of a Playeits^^lfe if he were left of his Auditorie 
and t|ieir applause, h^ would stretght be of 
hart^and countenance, and therefore the^all 
vertue Bonum tkhilralc. But of Riches 
Poetsayth: • 

Bopulits me sibilaty At mihiplaudo. ^ 

And ofj^leasure. • • 

Grata sub ima 

Gaudia cordepremens^ vultu simulantepudorem^ 
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The fallax of this cooler i$ somewhat subtile, 
though the aunswm to, the example be readier 
for vertue is not chosen propter auram populth 
rem. But coTiitmmse,MaximefHimum teipsum 
reverere^ So as a vertuous man will be vertuous 
in solitudine^ and not onely in theatre^ though 
percale it will be more strong by glory and fame, 
as an heatc which is doubled 6y reflexion'; But 
thatdenieth the supposition, itdoth not reprehend 
the fallax Whereof the reprehension ^s, alow tint 
vbrtue (such as is ioyned with labor and conili^) 
would not be chosen but for fame and opinion, 
yet it followeth not that the chiefe motive of the 
eledlion should not be reall and for it selfe, for 
fame may be onely causa^ impulsiva^ and not 
causa constituens, or efficiens* As if there were 
two horses, and the one wouldPlioo better without 
the spurre then the other: but agayne, the other 
with the sj^nre woulde farre exceede the doing 
of the form^ giving him the spurre also; yet 
the latter wiU be lu^ed to be* the better horse, 
and the fourme as to say, Tush^ the life of this 
horse is but in the spurre^ wiij. npt serve as to a 
wise^udgemenfe: For since the ordinary instru¬ 
ment of horsemanship is tllb spipTC^^and that it 
is no manner of imped^ent nor burden, the 
hocggjs not to^bee accounted the lesse of, which 
will not do well without the^ spurre, but rkther 
the other is to be reckoned a delicacy then a 
vertfie, so glory aJid honor are as spurres to ver- 
t«>o: and although vertue would languish with¬ 
out them, yet since tlfey be alwayes at^and to 
attend vertue, vertue is not to be sayd the lesse, 
choseii for it selfe, because it needeth the spurre 
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of fame 4itid reputation: and therefore that posi- 
tion, JViata eius rei quod ^propter opiHionent 
non pmpier veritatem eligitur^ hac esiguad guts 
si eiam putaret^ore failurus non esset is repre¬ 
hended. • 


- • • 

4. Qmd nm integram servat honum, quod sine fe^ 

. cepiu est n^um, Nam se ncipefe notnposse impo* 
Uniia genus esiy poientia autem b<mum, * 

H ereof Aesope framed the Fable of the 
two Frogs that consulted together in time 
of drowth (when many plashes that they had re- 
payred to were dry) what was to be done, and 
the one propounded to goe downe into a deepe 
Well, because it was like the water woulde not 
fayle there, but the other aunswey-d, yea but if 
it do faile how shall we get up againe? And 
the reason is, thS humane, anions ^re so uncer- 
tayne and subiedle to perills, as that secmeth 
the best course which hath mq^t passages out 
of it. • 

Appertaining to this perswasion the fourmes 
are, you shall ingage^our selfe, , On the other 
side, Tantum quantum voles suites ex faetinna^ 
you<fehall keepe th^ matter in your owne hands. 
The reprehension of it is. Tiff t proceeding tUid 
resoliiing in all alFions is necessarie: for as he 
sayth well, Not to resolve^ is to resolve, i!!d 
many times it breedes a^many necessities, and 
ingageth as farre in some other sort as to re« 
solve. 



So it is but the covetous mans disepe txans- 
lated into poAver, for the covetous mam will enioy 
nothing because he ^will have his fuIVt store 
and possibilitie to enioy the n^re, so byMhis 
reason a man shoulde execKe nothing because 
hee should be still indifierent and at libertie to 
execute any thing. Besides necessitie and this 
same tac/a esi clea hath maf.y times sRi ad¬ 
vantage, because it awaketh the powers of the 
minde, an£; strengtheneth indevor. ^ateris 
necessitate certe snperiores estis. 


5 . Quod ex plitribus constat et divisibilius esi 
mains quam quod ex paucioribus et magis unum: 
nam omnia per paries consideraia maiora videntur; 
quare et pluraliias partium magnitudinem prce se 
pert; fortius autem operatur pluraliias partium si 
ordo absitf^am inducit simititudinem injiniii et 
impedit co^*ebensionem. 


T his coUer seemeth palpli>le, for it is not 
pluralitie of partes without maioritie of 
partes thait mal^eth the totall {preater, yet never- 
thelesse it often carries tlie minde awpCy, yea, it 
deceyveth the sence, as it Seemeth to the eye a 
shorter distance of way if H be all dead and con- 
tinuei then if it have trees or buildings or any 
other markes whereby the eye may deviate it. 
Soevhen a great n^oneyed man hath deyided his 
chests and coines and bags, hee seemeth to him- 
stiie richer then hee was, and therefore a way 
tO' atnpljjfie any thingf is to breake it,'and to 
make, an anatomie of •it in severall partes, and 
to examine it according to severall circumstances, 
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And thii^aketh the greater shew if it be done 
without order) for confusion maketh things mu^ ^ 
ter mgrC) and besides what is set downe by or¬ 
dered divisio^ doth demonstrate that nothing 
is left out or omitt(|d) but all is there; whereas 
if it be without order, both the minde compre- 
hendeth lesse that which is set downe, ^d be^ 
sides 4t leaveth aisuspition, as if more might be 
sayde then is expressed. 

This cQjjler deceyveth, if the minde of him 
that is to be perswaded, do of it selfe over-coh^ 
ceive or preiudge of the greatnesse of any thing, 
for then the breaking of it will make it sceme 
lesse, because it maketh it appeare more accord¬ 
ing to the truth, an^ therefore if a man be in 
sicknes or payne, the time will secmc longer 
without a clocke or howre-glasse then with it, 
for the minde doth value every moment, and 
then the howre doth rather summc up the mo¬ 
ments then devide the day. Sfo in a d^nd 
plaync, the way Nemeth the longerf because the 
eye hath preconceyved it shorter then the truth: 
and the frustrating of that maketh it seeme 
longer then the truth. Therefore if any^man 
have an overgijpat opinion of any thing, then if 
an other thinkc by breaking it into sevcrall con¬ 
siderations, he shall make it sceme greyer ^0 
him,Jie will be deceyved, and therefore in such^ 
cases it is not safe to devide, but to cxtoll Jhe 
entire still in generall. * 

An other case wherein this couler deceyve#i, 
is, whetf the matter broken or devided is sat 
comprehended by the sen^e or minde at once in 
respecfl of the distrading or scattering of it, and 
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being intire and not devided, is comprebended, 
Os a hundred pounds in heapes of five poundes 
will ^ewe more, then in one grosse heapf, so as 
the heapes be all uppon one tab^e to be scene at 
once, otherwise not, or doweFS growing scattered 
in divers beds will shewe, more then if they did 
grow ih one bed, so as all those beds be within 
a plot that they be obiedl to virw at once,<other- 
wise not; and therefore men whose living lieth 
together it. one Shire, are commonly counted 
greater landed then those whose livings are dis¬ 
persed though it be more, because of the notice 
and comprehension. 

A third case wherein this couler deccyveth, 
and it is not so properly a case or reprehension 
as it is a counter couler being in effedl as large 
as the couler it selfe, and that is, Omnis compo- 
sitio indigenticB cuiusdam videtur esse particepSy 
because if one thing would serve the turne it 
were ever beit, but the defeat and imperfedlions 
of things hath brought in that help to piece 
them up as it is sayd, Martha Martha attendis 
ad plurimay unum sufficiL jSo, likewise here- 
A esope framed the Fable of the Fox and 
the Cat, whereas the Fox I^agg^ what a num¬ 
ber of shifts and devises he h^ to get from the 
houndes, and* the Catte saide she had but one, 
which was to clime a tree, w^hich in proofe .was 
better worth then all the rest, whereof the pro- 
verbe grew, 

I 

^ulta novii Vulpes sed Felis unum magnum, 

t’1 •• • 

And in the morall of ^his fable it comes likewise 
to passe:,That a good sure friend is a better 
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hdip9 at pinch, then all the stratagems and 
poliicies of a mans owne wit So it falleth out 
to bee ji common errour in negociating, whereas 
mei^have many^reasons to induce or perswade, 
strive commonly to utter and use them all 
at once, which weakeneth them. For it argueth 
as was said, a needines in every of the i%asons 
by it selfe, as if o«e did not trust to any of them, 

' but fled from one to another, helping himselfe 
onely with tjjat. ^ ^ 

Et qua non prosunt singula^ multa iuvant. 

Indeed in a set speech in an assemblie it is 
expe<fted a man shoulde use all his reasons in 
the case hee handle](h, but in private perswa- 
sions it is alwayes a great errour. 

A fourth case wherein this colour may bee 
reprehended is in rcspefle of that same vis 
uniia fortiory according to the tale of the French 
King, that when the Emperours Amb. had re¬ 
cited his maysters stile at large whi^diconsisteth 
of many countries and dominions: the French 
King willed hisjCl^unccllor or other minister to 
repeate and say over Fraunce as many tim^s as 
the other •had ^rccit<sd the severall dominions, 
intending it wa'^. equivalent with them all, & 
beside more comph(fle^ and united". , 
TJ^erc is also appertayning to this couler an 
other point, why breaking of a thing doth he]!|)e 
it, not by* way of adding a sh%w of magnitude 
unto’ it, but a note of excellency and raritiP; 
whereof the fourmes are. Where shall you Jiftek 
such a concurrence F Gren/ but not compleaty for 
it seemes a Icsse worke of nature or fortune to 
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make any thing in his kinde greater th<»i; ordi- 
narie, then to m^e a straunge composition. 

Yet if it bee narrowly considered, thi^ colour 
will bee reprehended or incountred by Imputing 
to all excellencies in compositions a kind of 
povertie or at least a casu^ty or ieopardy, for 
from that which is excellent .in greatnes som* 
what may be taken, of there n^^y.be deca^^; and 
yet sufificiencie left, but from that which hath ^ 
his price «:n composition if you tajce awayjpny 
tning, or any part doe fayle all is disgraced. 


6 , Cuius privatio hona^ maluitty cuius privatlo mdla ^, 
bonum, 

T he formes to make it conceyved that that 
was evill which is chaunged for the better 
are, He that is in hell thinkes there is no other 
heaven. Satis guercuSi A comes were good till 
bread was f&und^ And of the other side the 

formes to make it conceyved that that was good 
which was chaunged for the worse are, Bona 
magis carendo quhm fniendg sentimus^ Bona d 
tergb formosissima^ Good things never appear 
in their full beautie^ HU they tume iheir backe 
and be going away, The reprehension of 
this, colour is, that the'good or evil which is 
removed may'bc esteemed good or evil coippara* 
tively and not positively or simply. So that if 
the privation be6 good, it follows not the former 
e&ndition was. evil, but Icsse good, for the‘ flower 
blossome is a positive good, although the 
remove of it to give place to Ae fruite be a 
compar£|tive good. So in the tale of ^Esope; 



OF CERIMONIES, AND RESPECTES 


Cap; 3 

jp» 

H e that is onely reall, needeth exceeamg 
greate partes of vertue, as the stone had 
neede to bee exceeding riche that is set w^i^out 
foyle: but commonly it is in praise, as it is in 
gaine: for as the proverbe is true, that light 
gaines ‘make heavie purses, because they come 
thicke: whereas the greate come but now, and 
then; so it is as true that smallAnatters wn 
greate commendation, because they &re continu¬ 
ally in vse, and in noate, whereas the occasion 
of any greate ve»;tu^ commeth but,on holEdaies: 
to attaine ^ood formes it sufficeth not to despise 
them, for so shall a mTtn obserue them in others, 
and let him trust himsplfe wti^ the, rest: for if 
he care to expresse them he sha)l loose ^eir 
grace,4«^ii is to b^ naturall, and vnaffedled*. 
some mens behaviour is like ^ verse, wherein 
every,sillable is measured: how can a man ob¬ 
serue greate matters, that breaketh his minde'ffi 
much in small observations? not to vse cerc^ 
monies at all, is to teache others not to vse them 
againe, and so diminish his respedl; especially 
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they are not to be omitted to straungers^ and 
straunge natures: among a mana equalls a 
shallbe sure of familiarity, and therefore it is -- 
good a litle to keepe state: among a man%,infe<, 
riours a man sh^lbe suiie reverence, and 
therefore it is good a litle to be familiar: he that 
is to hiuch in any thing, so that he giveth an¬ 
other occasion of satiety maket^ himselfe eheape: 
to apply ones selfe to others is good, so it be 
denAinstration that a man ^th it vpon *% 
^egarde, and not vpon facility: it is a good pre¬ 
cept generally in seconding another, yet to adde 
somewhat of his owne: if you graunt his opinion 
let it be some distinftion: if you will fol- 
lowe his motion let it be, wt^^ condition: if you 
allowe his counsaile, let it be wth. alledging far- . 
ther reason. 



OF.FOLLOV®ERS, AND FREINDES 

Cap : 4 

C OSTLY followers are not to be liked, least 
while a man maketh his traine longer, he 
maketh his winges shorter: I reckon to be cost¬ 
ly not them alone wch charge the purse, but 
wcl» are wearisome, and importunate in suites: 
ordinary followers ought to challenge no higher 
conditions, then countenaunce, recommendation, 
and prote<flion from wrong: fadlitfus followers 
are worse be liked w^i* followe not vpon af- 
fedlion to him wt*» whome they raunge them- 
selues, but vpon sjme discontentment received 
against some omers, wherevpon commonlf in- 
sueth that^ill ii^elligtnce, that many times we 
see betweene greate parsonages: the following 
of certaine states awnswerable' to* that wch a 
greatc^personage himselfe professeth; as o^oul> 
diers to him that hadi bin imploied in the warris, 
and ^e like hath ever bin aching civill, and 
well taken euen in Monarchies, so it be 
too muclf pompe, or popularity: but the mooik 
honorable kinde of following is to be followed, 
as one that intend eth to advaunce vertue, and 
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desert in all sortes of persons: and yet where 
there is no imminent ods in sufficiency, it is 
bette/ to take the more passable, t^en w^^ 

the more able: in government of charge «it is 
good to vse men of one mnke equally: for to 
countenaunce some extraordinarily is to make 
them tnsolent and the rest discontent, because 
they may claimt a due: but favours •to vse 
men much difference, and election is good, 
for it mak(sth the persons preferred^ore thanl^ 
fhll, and the rest affedlious, because all is of 
favour: it is good not to make to much of any 
man at first, because one cannot holde out that 
proportion, to be governed by one is not good, 
and to be distradled by .many is worse: but 
to take advise of freindes is ever honorable: 
for lookers on many times see more then gam- 
sters, and the vale best discovereth the hill, 
there is litle freindeship in the worlde, and least 
of all betwedhe equalls, that wch is, is betweene 
superiour, amd inferiour, whose fortunes may 
comprehende the one the other. 



»F SUITERS 


Cap: 5 

M any ill matters are vndertaken, and many 
good matters ill mindes: some em¬ 
brace suites wch never meane to deale effec¬ 
tually in them, but if they see, there may be life 
in the matter by some other meane, they will be 
content to win a thanke, or take a second re- 
warde: some take holde of suites onely for an 
occasion to crosse some others, or to make an 
information, whereof they could ndt otherwise 
haue apt pretext, wti»out care of what become 
of the suite, \^ea that turne is served:^nay 
some vndjrtake suites a full purpose to let 
them fall to the enfte to gratify the adverse 
party, or competitor, mrcly thercais in sorte a 
right in every sute, either a rightaof equity, if it 
be a lute of controversy, or a right of desert, if 
it be a suite of petition: if affei^ion leade a nflm 
to faxDur the wrong side, in lustice rather let 
him vse his countenaunce to compound fEe 
matter then to carry it:^f affedion leade a m& 
to favour the lesse wortlfy in desert, let him 
doe w^out depraving, or disabling the better 
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deserver: in suites a man doth not vnder- 
stand^ it is good to refer them to some freinde 
of hS; of trust, and ludgement, that ma| report 
whither he may deale in th^m hoftour: 
Suters are so distasted w^delaies, and abuses, 
that plaine dealing in denying to deale iif suites 
at firsi;, and reporting the successe bare^, and 
in chaUenging fto more thanlfes then 0 ^ hath 
deserved is growne not onely honorable, but alsc^ 
^ratious. ^in sutes of favour the first comming 
ought to take but litle place, so farfoorth con¬ 
sideration may be had of his trust, that if Intel¬ 
ligence of the matter could not otherwise haue 
beene had but by him, advauntage be not taken 
of the note: to be ignorawnt of the value of a 
suite, is simplicitie, aswell as to be ignoraunt of 
the right thereof is want of conscience: secrecy 
in suites is a greate meane of obtaining: for 
voycing the^ to be in forwardnes, may dis¬ 
courage some kinde of suiters, but doth quicken, 
and awake others: but timing of suites is the 
principall: timing, 1 say, not onely in respefl of 
the Iverson tha^ should grauifC it, but in respefl 
of those, wcH are like to crosse it: Nothing is 
thought 50 easie a request to a greate man as 
his Ire, and not in amill cause, it is so much 
out o&his reputation. 



or EXPENCli 


Cap: 6 

R iches are for spending, and spending for 
honour, and good a<^ions: therefore extra* 
ordinary expence mu§t be limited by the worth 
of the occasion: for voluntary vndoing may be 
aswell for a mans countrey, as for the kingdome 
of heauen: but ordinary expence ought to be 
limited by a mans estate, and governed 
su^ regarde as it be w^Mn his c^mpasse, and 
nor subjedl to deceite, and abuse ofi servauntes, 
and ordered by the best showe, that the billes 
may be lesse th^n#the estimatioi^ abroade: it is 
no basenes for the greatest to discende,* and 
looke into thei( owii^ estate: some forbeare it 
not of negligence aloi^, but doubting to bring 
themselues into melancholy, in *re$pe<^ they 
shall4nde it broken: but woun^es cannot be 
cured w**jout sear^ing: he that cannot loeke 
into Jus owne estate, had needi both choose well 
those whome he imployeth, and chaunge tliMtn 
often: fw^ewe [men] arep more timerous, and 
Jesse subtile; in clearing •of a mans estate he 
may aswell hurt himselfe in being to suddain^ 
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as in letting it runne out to long; for hasty sell¬ 
ing is commonly as disadvantageable as interest: 
he that hath a state to repaire may not despise ^ 
small thinges: and ‘commonly it is lesse dishon¬ 
our to abridge petty cl^arges, men to stoope to 
petty gettings: a man ought warily to begin 
chaigfis vfch be^n must continue, but in mat¬ 
ters that returns hot, he may las more liberalL 



■of regiment of Health 

Cap: 7 

T here is a wisdome in this beyonde the 
rules of phisicke; a mans owne observa¬ 
tion, what he findes good of, and what he findes 
hurt of,*is the best phisick to preserue healthe, 
but it is a safer conclusion to say, this agreeth 
well w^h me, therefore I will continue it: I finde 
no offence of this, therefore I may vse it: for 
strength of nature in youth passSth over many 
excesses, w^h are owing a man *till his age; 
disceme of the comming on of yeares, and thinke 
not to doe the same thinges stilli beware ^ any 
suddaine*chaunge in any greate pointe of diet: 
and if necessity infofbe it, fit the rest to it: to be 
freeminded, and cheeij^fully disposed, at howres 
of meatc, and of sleepe, and of excerciso^is the 
best precept of loqg lasting: if you fly phisicke 
in healtt\e altogither, it will be^to strong for ^ur 
bodijy when you shall neede it: if you make it 
to familiar it will worke no extraordinary eifecft 
when sicknesse commethi despise no newe acA- 
dent in the body, but aske opinion of it: in sick- 
nes principally respede healthe, and in healthe 
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aAion: for those that put their bodyes to indure 
in healthe, may in most sicknes w<^ are not 
very sharpe, be cured onely wth diet, and good 
tending: Fhisitions, are some o^them so pleas¬ 
ing to the humors of the patitet, that they presse 
not the true cure of the disease, and some 
others so regular in proceeding according to art 
for the disease^ Ks they respeA not sufficiently 
the condition of the patient: take one of a mildo, 
temper, add forget not to call asmll the best 
acquainted your body, as the best reputed 
of for his faculty. 



OF HONOUR, AND REPUTATION 

Cap: 8 

T he winning of Honour, is but the revealing 
of a mans vertue, and worth w^out disad- 
vauntage: for some^n their acflions doe affedt 
honouiy and reputation, wci» sorte of men are 
much talked of, but inwardly litle admired: and 
some darken their vertue in the shewe of it, so 
that they be undervalued, in opinion : If a man 
perfonne that w^h hath not bd^ne attempted 
before, or attempted, and giu^n ewer, or hath 
beene^atcheived, but not w^h so good circum- 
staunce; he shall^ purchase honour, then 
by effe(ft«ig a matter of greater difficulty wherein 
he is bul a followed; if a man so temper his 
a<flion5, as in some ^f them h^ doe content 
every fa6lion, the musicke willl)^ the fuRer. a 
mantis an ill husb^d of his honour, that enter- 
cth into^ any aflion, the faijpg wherein ihay 
disgr;^ce him more then the carying it through 
can honour him: discreete followers helpe mtich 
to reputation: Envy wc*»*is the canker of hdft- 
our is best extinguished ^y declaring a mans 
selfe in his endes, rather to seeke merrit then 
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fame, and by attributing a mans successe rather 
to providence, and foelicity, then to his owne 
vertue, and policie. the true marshallingiof the 
degrees of soveraign# honour a^e these: in«the 
first place. Conditores. foudders of states. In 
the 2i place are. LEGISLATORES. Lawgivers, 
wch are also called seconde founders: or PER- 
PETVI. PRINSIPES. becaufe they gdverne 
by their ordinaunces after they are gonne. In 
the 3^ pladi are LIBERATORES. such as corilk 
pounde the long miseries of civill warres, or de¬ 
liver their countrie from the servitude of straun- 
gers, or Tirauntes. in the 4*!* place, are PRO- 
PAGATORES. or. PROPVGNATORES. IM¬ 
PERII. such as in honorable warres inlarge their 
territories, or make noble defence agafnst the 
Invadors: and in the last place are PATRIiE 
PATRES. wci^ raigne lustly, and make the 
times good wherein they Hue. Degrees of Hon¬ 
our in subjefl^ are first. PARTICIPES CVRA- 
RVM. those Vpon whome Princes doe discharge 
the greatest waight of their affaires, the? right 
handes as we C9II them; the next are. DVCES. 
BELCi. geeate Leaders, such as ar^ Princes 
Leiuetenauntes, and doe them notable service 
in the wars: |he 3? are.fGRATIOSI. FAVO- 
RITEf. such as exceede not this scantling to 
be solace to their soveraigne^tand harmeleiSse to 
the^^eople. and tjie 4*^ are called NEGOTIIS. 
PARES, such as haue greate places vnder 
PrfItces, and execute their places wth suffi- 
eftneye. , 



■ 3 )F FACTIOM 
[Cap : 9] 

M any haue a newe wisdome, otherwise 
called a fond opinion, that for a Prince to 
goveme his estate, o|p for a greate person to go- 
veme his proceedings according to the respefl 
of fadions is the principall parte of pollicie: 
whereas contrariwise the chiefest wisdome is 
either in ordering those thinges are gene- 
rail, and wherein men of severajef fad\ion^ doe 
nevertheles agree; or in dealing w‘b corrispond- 
ent persons one by one: but I say not that the 
consideration Qf /adlions is to^ be negleded: 
meane men must adheare, but ^eate met! that 
haue streifgth iq themselues were better to main- 
taine themselues indi^erent, and^neutrall; yet 
euen in beginners to adheare so^modera^ly as 
he be a man of the one facflion, w^h is pass- 
ablest w^^ the otlier commonly giveth best 
waye; the lower, and weaker fa^ion is the firmer 
in condition: when one of the fa^lions Is 
extingui^ed, the remaining subdivideth, 
is good for a second: it is commonly seene 
that men once placed take in wtt the contrary 
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faftion to that by they enter: the traitor in 
faflions lightly goeth away ^ it, fpr when 
matters haue stuck long in ballancing tl^ win¬ 
ning of some one casteth them, andahe 
getteth all the thankes. 



OF ^EGOATIAT^iNG 
Cap: io 

I T is better generally to deale by speeche, then 
by letters, and by the mediation of a thirds 
then by ones selfe: Ires are good, when a 
man would drawe an aunswere by letter backe 
againe, or when it may serue for a mans lusti- 
fication afterwardes to produce his owne Ire: 
to deale in person is good, where a mans face 
breedes regarde, as commonly inferioiirs: 
in choise of Instruments it is better to choose 
men of a plainer sorte, that are likely to doe 
that wc^ is co^iT^itted vnto them, and to re¬ 
port back againe faithfully the successe f then 
they that'^are c^unning to contriue out of other 
mens busines somewljat to grace themselues, 
and will helpe the matter in reporte foi^satis- 
fa< 51 iG»s sake; It is better to sounde a person 
whome one dealeth a far of, then to fall 
vpon the pointe at first, except you meane to 
surprize him by some short question: It is bet¬ 
ter dealihg wt^ men of appetite, then w«h thosd 
who are where they would be: if a man deale 
wtH another vpon conditions, the start, or first 
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performatmce is all, a man cannot reason¬ 
ably demaunde, except either^e nature of the 
thing be such, must goe before, or (^Ise a 
man can perswade the other party that he shall 
neede him in some other thing,or else that he 
be counted the honester man: all practise is to 
discovei*, or to make men discover themselues 
in trust, in passion, at vnawarrs, and of neces¬ 
sity, where they would haue somewhat donne, 
and cannOt findean apt pretext: If you woifld 
worke any man, you must either knowe his na¬ 
ture, and fashions, and so leade him: or his 
endes, and so win him; or his weaknesses# or 
disadvauntages, and so awe him, or those that 
haue interest in him, and^so goveme him: In 
dealing wth cunning persons, we must ev er con¬ 
sider their endes, to interpret their speaches, 
and it is good to say litle vnto them, and that 
wch they least looke for. 


FINIS^. 
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Essay i 

p. i[i]Johnxviii. 38. [3] Giddinesse: La^ cegiiaiioHum verligine. 

[4] to fix sPBoleefe: loWj^deJlxa aui axtotnatibus amstantihus con- 
xMtgi, ' [7] discoursiiig: Jjat. veutosa et dueursanfia. [13] 

gmtjcea inventa tefitaiiomdta imi>mdtur atptv^Uu. [15J Pro¬ 
bably Lucian in Hft Pkil^teudes. • 

p. 2 [5] Candlelights: Lat. iadx lucenutfne noShtrtue, [13] Imagi¬ 
nations as <Hie would : Lat iwagiHatioMS ad lihiiuw. [16I full 
nf. .Indisposition: Lat languorU pkni. [17I It is not certain to 
whom Bacon alludes. He uses the same expression again in the Ad- 
vanctmeHi Learning (it. n, § 14}: Did not cme of the fathers in 
greate indignation call Poesy vinum Demonum, because it increaseth 
temptationSfij^turbations, and vaine opinions?” There is a passage 
in one of Jerome’s letters to Dainasus (Ep. 146) in which he says: 

DamoHum ctfus est caruiina poetarum* and possibly Bacon might 
have had this in Ms mind and quoted from memory. But an allusion 
ill Burton's Anatotny of Melattcftoly (Democritus to the reader, p. 103, 
ed. 1813) makes it probable that a saying of Aimistine’s is referred to. 
“ Fracastoriu.s a fajgdous poet, freely grants all poets to be mad; so 
doth Scaliger; and who doth not? [Ant insat/U homoy aut versus 
facitt Hor. Sat. 7, 1 . a. Jnsanire lubet^ i. e, versus compouert, Viig. 

3. .So Servius interprets) all poet, are mad, a company of bitter 
satyrists, detradbirs, oPeli^ parasitical applau4ers: and wl^t is poetry 
itself, but (as Austin holds) vinum errorjs ab ebriis doPlorihus propi- 
fiafumt* I'hil is from Augn^ine's Confess, i. 16. The origin of the 
expression is probabl}^ the calicem danwniorum of the Vulgate of 
I Cor. X. 20. t^o] The Latiigomits ‘'with;”»/ire/ Poesis metidacii 
iauium umbra sit. [29] Beleefc: l^at. re^ptiomm assensn. 
[30] Enkwing: hak.fruiiio et ampiexus. 
p. 3 [6] The Poet: LucretiiA. lieautified: Lat. omavit. The 
were (he Epicureans. [8] Luc^ii. i—io: quoted^igain in 
Adv. I. 8, 8 5. 

* Suave mari magno turbantihus teqmra ventis 
E tigm magnum alferius spedare laborem;.. 

Suave eiiam belli certamiha magua tueri^ 

Per campos instruila tua sine parte pericli^ 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
‘ Edita doPlrina sapieutum tempia serena 
Despkere u 4 de queos alios passimqw videre 
Errnre atqne viam palantis queeMre viiee. 

[23] Trutki T.At. STritatem autpetUts veradtatem. [25] cleare 

U 
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and Rodnd dealing: Lat. apertam et mdUme jfucaiam 
gerendis raiianetn, 'a 

p. 4 {i] Es&tis II. t8. Montaigne m this pwpage is supposed to allude to 
Lysander's sajnng recorded by Plutarch F Fqt be Myd, that chOdren 
slMuld be deceiued with the |day of Ka^^Si and men '^ith othes of 
mdh*’ (North’s Plut p. 480, «d. 1395): on|rhich PlutarchFremarics, 
*' for he that deceiueth his enemy, andhreaketh his oth to him: shew* 
eth plainly that, he ieareth him, but that he careth not for GogL” 
[7] Lie: Let. mendax. [13} Luke xviii. 8. 

^ Essay 2 

P' 5 [3] Tales: Lai./alntlosis qu^usdam terriculameniis. U*^] to 
the ed. of i6ia tfiis passage stood thus: “ Certaindy the feare*jiir dea& 
in contemplation of the cause of it, and the issue of it, is religious: 
but the feare of it, for it selfe, is weake.” [7] weake: Lat. i^rma 
et inauis. [8] sometimes: added in 1625. [19] In ed. of z^te, 

** And to speake as a Philosopher or natural! man." [at] There Is a 
passage in Seneca’s Epistles (tii. 3, § 14), which may have Ihiggested 
this: ‘^Tolle istam pompam sub qua lates et stultos irritas: mors es 
quern nuper servus meus, quern ancillft contempsit.” 
p. 6[z] Blackes, and Obsequies: Lat. atmfa /u$tera, n’Blackes," in 
the sense of mourning, occurs in Shakspere, Winters Tale^ 1. a; 

'* But were they false 
As o’re-dy'd Blackst as Wind, as Waters" 

[5] it Mates, and: added in 1625. [6] terrible: added in 1G25. 

[7] Attendants: intKced. of 16x2 ‘followers.’ [9] slights it: ‘es* 
teemes it not’ (i6t|j. [10] After *Homur to it,’ the edition 

of 16x2 has, “deliuery from Ignominy dxasit'CtL it,’’ and this appears 
also in the Latin, meius ignominue eligit. [xi] reade: * see* (^12). 
Tac. Hisi. ii. 49. the Emperour: addedjn 1625. [14, 13] out 

of. .Nayv add^ in 1&5. [16] addes: ‘sppketh of’ (1612). 

^ Society: added in x6a5.' Seneca, £p. x. x, comp, also lii. 
3, f 26: quoted again Adv. o/L. n. 21 ,1 x. c [i8>-ail A man. .over: 
added in 1625. (22] in good Spirits: Lat. in aninto genoroso et/orti. 

fas—as]' but they a're the same till W last’ (1612}. [2^] Suet. Ang. 

c. 99. t^8] Tac. Ann. vi. 50. [30] Suet. Vesp. c, 23. Dio Cass. 

LXVi. 17. Sitting upon the Stoole:ndded in 1625. i. [31] Tac. 
Misio^. 41; Suet GaPba^ c 20. [32] Holding forth his Necke: 

added in 1625. [33] Dio Cass, lxxvi. 17. In all these passages 

the potations were omitted in the ed. of 16x2. In the MS. of that 
' editioirm the British Museum, which Mr Spedding describes (Bacon’s 
WWks, VC p 535}, the Septimius Seuerm’^vo dispatch," is 

P’ 7 Si /nv. Sai.^ x. 357. The 6nie quotation is 

QiU ostium viiee oxtremnm inter ftntnem ponU 
Noiuree. • 

It occirs again in a pCrallel passage in the Adv. qf Learning, ti. 21, 
1 5: “And it seemeth to me, that most of the doi 9 |^ties of the Philo* 
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soidicKi 9 n more fearefull and caiittonaty then the Nature of thlngi 
tequireth. So haue thc^j encreased the feaie of death, in odering to 
ctife it. For, when they^ould haue a mans whole life, to be but a 
discipline^r preparation^ dye: they must needes make men thinke, 
that it is a terrible Enemy, agunst whom there is no end of preparing. 
Bette^saith the Poet, ^c,” [6] is: added in 1635. [7'~end] Added 

in 1625. C13] Luke ii. [15]' Comp. AntHheta xvt; Nemo 

viriutiinv^tam recoticiliaveritpraUrmertem. [17] Hor. £p, ii. i, 
X4. Entered in the Promue, fol. a a. 


Essay 3 


I. 8. The Latin title is De imitate ecclesiee. I'he Essay Of Unity 
in Keligion’* ha^grown out of that 'Of Religion’^which appeared in 
the edition of 1613, but has been so expanded and transformed fliiat the 
differences cannot easily be indicated. 4 have therefore given the 
original Essay at length for the sake of comparison. 

**The quarrels, and diuisions for ReligieH^ were euils vnknowne to 
the Heathen: and no marueH; for it is the true God that is the iealous 
God: and the gods of the Heathen were good fellowes. But yet the 
bonds of religious vnity, ares so to be strengthened, as the bonds of 
humane soalety be not dissolued. Lneretins the Poet, when hee 
beheld the adt of Agamemnou, induring and assisting at the sacrifice 
of his daughter, concludes with this verse; 

/ Tattiii relligio poiuii euadere malarum. 

But what would hee haue done, if he had knowne the ma.vsacre of 
France^ or the powder treason of England^ Certainly HeVould haue 
beene seuen times more Epicure and Atheist t^pn he was. Nay, hee 
would rather haue diosen to he one of the Madmen of Mutteier^ then to 
haue beene a partaker of those Counsels. For it is better that Reli^on 
should deface mens o^ni^prstanding, then their piety and charitie; re- 
taining reasoi^onely but as an Engine^ and Charriot drkkrof ciuelty, 
and malice. |t was a great blasphemie, when the Diuell said; I will 
ascend^ and he tike ilk kigk^t: but it is a greater blasphemie, if they 
make G.od to say; / will descend, and bee like ike Prince of Dark- 
tusse: and it is no better, wftn they make\he cause of Religion 
descend, to the execrable accions of murthering of Prffibes, butchery 
of peopR, and firing of Stgtes. Neither Is there such a sinfie against 
tlie person of the holy Ghost, (if one should take it literally) m in stead 
•of the likenes of a Done, to bring him%owne in the lilmnesse of a 
VhUiA^, or Raven; nor such a scandall to their Church, a^ut of the 
Barke of Sah^ Pet^, to set forth the flagge of a Barge* of^/nr/rand 
Aseaseim. Therefore since these riiinges are the common eneiflies of 
humane society: Princes by their p^wer; Churches by their Decrees; 
and all learning, Christian, morall, of what soeuer seA, or opinion, by 
ihhir Mercuric ought to ioync in the damning to Hell for euer, 
these faAs, and theiruupports; and in all Counsels concerning Religion, 


* 9o In the original. In the copy in the Caidirldge UniversitygMhrary it b 
WTccted in MS. tn.' Harfce.' 
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thatCounseTI of tfic Apostle, would be prefixed, /ru Berninis mu itu/lei 
iusiHiam [3J Band of Unity: etchnritatis viur 

cults. [8] Beleefe: Lat cen/estionc ctmle. [13] Ex. xx. 5. • ' 

p. 9I7I Matt. xxtv. 26, quoted from the Vmgate. '^e sansp quotation 
occ^ in the AdwrtUement Untcking ike CtmirBversies 0/the Church 
of EngUeudi Accordingly, was it foreljpld, ^ Christ, saying; Thai 
in the latier iitnes, it should he said; Lo here, lee there is Chrisii 
Which is to be understood, not as if the very Person of Chrisi, should 
be assumed, %nd counterfeitted; But his Authority, and preheminence^ 
(which is to be Truth it self,) should be challenged and pretended 
Thus have we read, ana seen, to be fulfilled, that whieff followeth, 
Ecce in Deserio; Ecce in Penetralibus: While some have sought the 
Truth, in the Cottf-'eniicles, and CoHciliahles, of Hereiicks, and f^jpAa* 
ries:wthers, in the Exierne Face, and Re^esentaEou, of the Church; 
And both Sorts have been seduced.” And again in the same Adver- 
iisement; ” But when these 'vertues in the Fathers, and Leaders, of 
the Church, have lost their Light; And that they wax woridly, Levers 
of themselves, and Pleasers of Men; Then Men begin, to groap for 
the Church, as in the Dark; Tlicy arc in doubt, whether they be the 
Successours of the Apostles, or of the ^harms', yea, howsoever they 
nt in Moses Chair, Yet they can never speak, Tanqua^ Autkorita- 
tern kabenies, as having^^fAuthority, because they have lost their 
Reputation, in the Conscwy||tt of Men, by declining their steps, from 
the way, which they tracdom to others. So a.s Men, had need, con* 
tinually, have sounding in their Eares, this same; Nolite Es/ire; Co 
mi out: So ready are they, to depart from the Church, upon every 
voice.” * 

These are two instances out of many which will be given of the man* 
ner in which Bacon worked into his Essays his ripest and choicest 
thoughts. ' 

(13] St Paul, [rs] SI Cor. xiv. 23. [|^]^‘Two principal causes 

have 1 eviP’known of Atheism, curious controversiee, and prophane 
scoffing." Adveriisemeut, dnr. [|q] Ps. i. i. • [25] Rabelais. 
[37] Pantag. ii. 7. La vtorisque desneretic^ues. ^ [a8] MorriS' 
daunee: Lat. Saltattqnes Jlorales et^siicHlaiioaes. 

. 10 [8] The^tin adds ad omnia in religume. [lo] a Kings ix. 18. 

[14] Rey. iii: X4—16. * [20] **But we contend, about Otre^mies, and 
Things Indifferent; Abmt the Extern tPoUicy, and fyovemment of 
the CEkrek. In which l^d, if wc would but remember, that the 
Ancient, and True Boun^ of Unity, are, One Faith, One Baptism; 
And TUQl^Oue Ceremony, OnePolUcy; If we would observe ttet League 

* amongst Chrutians, that is penned by our Saviour; ^e that is net 
agamst wjs with us. .we should need no other Remedy at all." [Ad- 
HerHs^n^, bn;. Eesttscitaiio, p. 163, ed. 1657^ 

And again; "And therefore it is good we retitrne vnto the ancient 
Ix>nds of vnit'e, in the Church of God, which was one Faith, one Bap- 
iisme, and not one ftierarchie, one DuciplitupvxA that wee obserue 
the leagws of ChristiauSius it is penned by our Sauiour Christ which 
ia in substance of doAriuc this, Hee that is not vs, is agoing 

a C 
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Vi. 3ut in things indiflfereat and but of drcumstance, this, Hgff that 
is nst againsi vf, is Vft\k vs.** [Certaiite cansidsratwu touching the 
Church of England^ siK', 13 . 3, verso, ed. 1604.) Comp. ^\dv. of L. 

u. 3S» 9 ;b ^ 

fsi] in the two crosso Clauses: Lat in clausula Elis qme prims 
intutiu inter se oppotek vidfftiur. [23] Matt. xii. 30; Mark'ix. 40. 
[37] Lat. qua non sunt ex fide^ sed ex opinionsProbabilit et Mtentione 
san£la propter ordinemxt eccUsks politiam sancita, 

p. zx [5] S. Bernard. Ad GuilleL Abbot. Apologia (p. ^3 l, ed. Paris, 
1^40). *'£t hac ratione in tota £cctesi:u quae utique tarn pluribus 
tamque ^riatur dissiiiilibus ordinibus, uqmte regina qua in psalrno 
legitur drcumamidla varietatibus, nutia pax, nulla prorsus concordia 
putabitur." ^ 

And again, p. 98fH; ‘*B.elinquat videlicet sponsse suae Ecclesi^ pigniis 
hsreditatis, ipsam tunicain suam, tunicam scilicet polymitam, eandem< 
que inconsutilem et desuper contextam per totum." 

This is one of Bacon's most favorite quotations. It occurs in riie Adv. 
of L. II. 25, § 7, in his Speech on the Naturalisation of the Scottish 
Nation [Rcsuscitatio, p. 15), and in his Speech concerning the Union 
of Laws (ResTtsc. p. 35). '^ne of the Faihets^ made an excellent 
observatioi\^upon the two Mysteries: The one, ^at in the Gospell; 
where the Garment of Christy is said to have been without Seame; 
The other, that in the Psahtt, wherointtff 7 orwit<e»^ of the Queen is 
said, to have been of divers tolours; Am concludeth, In vests Varie- 
ias sit, Scissura non sit." It is found again in A DiscottrsSy of the 
Union, of England, and Scotland [Resnscitatio, p. 204), ^nd in the 
Articles touching the Union, of England, a 9 d Scotland (ibid. p. 211). 
It was evidently in his mind at the Charge at the Sessions of the 
Verge (p. 6, ed. 1662). One other quotation is from the Certaine Conside¬ 
rations touching the better pacification, &*€. of the Church of Eng¬ 
land (sig B 3, verso, %d.^6o4): "The rest i%left to the holy wisedome 
and spiritual^ discretion of the master-builders and iaMiour builders 
in Ckristes Ckhurch, as it h^excellently alluded by that Father that 
noted that Christef garment was without seame, and yet the 
Cliurches garment was of i^ers collours, *and thereupon setteth 
downe for a Rule; In vests vhrietas sit scissura nm sit.'* It is 
enteredJn the Promus, fol. 9 * 

Archdeacoiy^^ refer-sato the same passage of S. Bernard, in a 
charge delivmd in 1843, on '"The M<mns of Unity” (p.4c7). The 
quotation is given at length in note B. The allusion is to Ps. xlv. 14, 
where*, ftisteaid of " in raiment of needlework,” the Vulg^ has cir- 
CumandSUsgtarietatihHS. ^ 

{20] Lat. qni corda seqattaturet nPvit. [at] ' not' should be omit¬ 
ted. [^} t Tim. vl 30 , from the^Vulgate; quoted again in AdH. of 
•i* t. 4 » 9 4 * 

p. X3 [4] Dan. ii. 33. [23] Lat. quee omnia manifesto tendunt ad ma- 

jestatem imperti mhtttendam et nuUoritateni magistratuum labefac- 
^sndam; chm tamen onmis iegitimts pAtstas sit a De^ ordinata. 
[31J Lurr. 1. S15. 
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p. 13 (81 Is. xiv. 14. Bacon quotes it again ip the Adv. of Z. n. se, 
S 17: “ A^iring tobe like God in ^wer, ^ Aagells tnmagressed aad 
fal: AscoHdattt^ df* ofo situilis aifisntMo'v (^] Janes I. sot quoted 
from memory: the Vulgate is cortedUy pven in An AdmrtisetMeHit 
Sf»c. [Jlesusdiai/o, p. 176}. • 

» * 

Essay 4 

p. 14 [1] Comf^ AntUheta xxxix; Vindiflaffiwiat jHttiHd 
Vmdiitat gno magis naturalUf eo nuigis coerce» 4 a. [9] Prov. 
xix. II. ^ # * 

p. 15 [5] Lat alias i^sibi /oenam condu^litat, wimietts vero lucrum 
facit, [15] lln same saying is repeat^ in Apeph, ao6. 1 haim not 
been^ble to trace it in any books, and it is quite poae^le that in Boon’s 
time some sayings of Cosmo might still be traditional. [19] Job ii. 
10* Ja?! Pertinax: Hist. Aug. Script, i. 578, ed. 1671. Henry die 
I'hitd; the Latin has Henrici Quarti magHt illius GalUes 
There is no reason for the change: Bsfoa again alludes to the assassi¬ 
nation of Henry 3 and Henry 4 in ^ Charge in the Star-chamber 
against William Talbot (Hesuscitatio, p. 55,} ** In France^ H. 3, in 
the ikce of his Army, before the walls id Parist stabbed, by a wretched 
Jacdbinc Ftyeri H. 4 (a Prince^ that the French do^surname the 
Great;) One, that had been p Saviour, and Redeemer, of his Country 
from infinite Calamities; And a ResMrer of that Monarchy^ to the 
ancient State, and Splendour: and a Prince^ almost, Heroic^l; (ex¬ 
cept it be, in the Point, of Revolt^ from Religum;) At a time when he 
was, as it were to moftit on Horsd-back* for the Commanding^ of the 
greatest, Forces, thqf, of long time hful been levied in France; This 
JCing, likewise, sUletted, by a Rascal Notary; which had bren en- 
diantml and conjured, for the purpose.** 

Henry 3 was assassinabxl by Friar Clemmt gtn the and of August 
1589. m , 

Essay s ^ ^ * 

p. 16 fsl Seneca, Rp. vit 4, $ ag. [12] Seneca, Rp. vi. i, f 12; quoted 
in Adv. of L. 11. aof S 5i and agpiiiUn De Sap. Vet. c. 26, in con- 
nedtion withifhe same fable of Hercules. 1x7] Apollodorus, de Dear. 
Orig. n. c, 5. [ao] ** Hercules sailed across the ocean inc cup that 
was to him by the Sun, came to Ci^casus, shotifee eagle with 
his arrows, and set Promethaus free.** (Works, vi. p. 746, <ed. Spedding). 
Bacon gives the same interpretation to this-fhble in De Sc^. Vet, a 26^ 
but addi^ at the end of the same cluqiter, another; **The voyage of 

. Hcriules eqiecially, sailing ina jdtcher to set Promethens free, seems 
tq present an image of God the word hastentfhC hi the frail vessel of 
the flesh to redeem the human face. But I purposely refrain myself 
ffom sdl licence of speculation in this kind, lest peradventure I tehig 
strange fire to the oltarof the Lord.*’ (Works, vigfi. 753, ed. Spedding). 

P> 17 [4] World: the Latin ^ds tmdiqne circumfuses. But to spei^ 
in a MeaSe; Lat. Verum ut a granditate verborum ad ntediocrlUr- 
tem deseendamus. I34] Compare APopk. 253: ^''Mr Betteuham 
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idd; that idrtuous men jvere like some barbs and spices, that give not 
thdr sweet smell, tiU iherbe broken or crushed.'’ Mr B. was Autumn 
Reader .of Gray’s Inn in Bacon gives a curious explanation 

of this laehis Natural H^iory (cent iv. exp. 390}: Most Odours 
smell ^s|i, BrNten^ or Crushi, as hath beene said; hut Flowers Pressed 
or BeaieUf doe leese tBb F|p^esse and Sweetnesse of their Odour, 
Hie Cause is, for that when they are Crushed, the Grosser and more 
Earthy Spirit commethout with the Finer, and troubleth it; Whereas 
in stronger Ofhurs there are no such Degrees of thw Issue of the, 
SmellP . 

Essay 6 

p. iB [i] Lat Ariiufnciviliumerompendiumguoddiuj^etparstnjtrmior. 
So in AntitheM xxxii; Dissimulaiio compendiaria se^^eutid. 
16 ] Tacitus saith: Lat ^uod discrituen Ixne apud Taoiium, Cmarem 
Ai^ptstum vtier, et TUteriutn, admtatum est. Eieniin He sic 
ait, guod esset, 

Tac. Ann. v. 1. Compare Adv. of L. 11. 33, § 31. “So tedious, 
casual!, and vnfortunatc are these deepe dissimulations, whereof it 
seemeth Tacitus made this iudgement, that they were a cunning of an 
inferiour fogrme in regard of true poUicy, attributing the one to Au¬ 
gustus, the other to Tiberius, where speaking of Liuia, he sayth: 
Ei cum artibus mariti simulatiouc ^ii beue composita: for surely 
the continuall habite of dissimulation is but aweake>and sluggish 
connuig, & not greatly polidque.” This passage appears to be the 
germ the Essay, [9] And againe: Lat Ideut alibiJ^e verbis 
Mucianuminducit, VespasianuntadarmacShtra ViteUiumsutnenda 
hortantem. [iij Tac. Hist. ii. 76, non adversus divi Augusts 
acerrittuttn meutem, nee adversus cauttssimam Tiberii senetlutcm. 
[15] Habits and Faculties, severall, and: omitted in the Latin, 
[ao] It is difficult to sfty whether Bacon had gi his mind the egreginm 
publicum et htias domi artes of Tac. Ann. ni. 70, or MS stadia fori 
ei eivtiium dUium deetts of^^. c. 39. 

p. 19 [t] and a Pooren^se: omitted in the Latin. [5] or vary; omitted 

in the Latin. [20] C/osefiess^ Reservation, ^d Secrecy: Lat Taci- 
tumitas. [30] AutUh. xxviii; Tacitnrmtas coufessoris virtue. 
TaeUuaio nil reticetur; quia omnia into coihmwn&anMr, [33] Lat 
facile miortipc aninws remnd/ii. 

p. ao[7].S'^m»9'r Lat. Comp. xxviii. % AutUh. 

XXXII ; Etiam in anvno defomiis nsu^as. [la] Antith. xxvm; 

/aale loquitur qua scii, loquitur et qua nesdt. I18] Comp. 
Adv. ofL. 31. 33, § 12: “We will beginne therefore with tms precept, 
according to the aunci^e opinionf that the Synewes of wisedome, are^ 
slownesse of beleefe, and distrust: That more trust bee giuen to Cdtin* 
tomnees and Deedes, then to wordes: and in' wordes, rather to 
didne passages, and surprised woordes: then to set and purpmd 
wo^s: Neither lef that be feared which is sayde,/rofi/t nulla fides, 
which is meant of a generall outward behaMour, and not ofothe priuate 
and subtUe moctons and labours of the countenance and gesWre, which 
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esQ. CKm> elegantly sayth, is Animi /anuot ike gate the Mynd', 
None , - - . ^ 

Btenh 

ebmt 

abmrdo itUentio se qvis wtaiuit. 

p. 21 [ei] Lat qtiod m heminis ^testate i^Ung/^U^ ui /edefn ^/erat et 
se absque existmaUoem sues ja^urA de negetio mbdvcat. Si quU 
enitu se uumifestA decUtratiom obstringit^ is cwteis yuan impacts 
inciuditurft aui pergendma esi ciy aut iurpiter desisiendum, 
[26] Lat verum assentabitur peiius. [30] In the J'reufus, fol. 6 i, 
the proverb stands thus,*Z>/ utettiira y sa0ents veniad^ and in fol. 
13 a, Tell a lye to knowe a truth. Compare Adv. of L. 11. 23, § 14;' 
“And experience sheweth, there are few men so true to themSglues, 
and^ seUed; but thataometimes vpon heate, sometlRies vpon brauerye, 
sometimes vpon kindenesse, sometimes vpon trouble of mindeand weak¬ 
ness they open themsclues; specially if they be put to it with a 
counter-dissimulation, according to the prouerb of Spain, Dimentira, 
y stuaras verdad: Tell a lye^ and f nil a truth Lat. perinde ac 
si sinmlatio clavis esset ud secreta resefUnda, 
p. 22 [2] round: I^at. perniciter. [7—10] Autith. xxxii; Quidissi- 
mnlat pnecipuo ad agendum imthtmeuio se pris^t^ i.e, fide, 
[ii]Lat. vemcitatis/amam. 

* Essay 7 

This Essay stands sixth in the ed. of 16x2. * 

P. 33 [7] Antith. v; Brutormn atemiias soboles; Virorum, fauut^ 
meriiat et institutal^ [9—15I And surely..Posterity: added in 

1625. [16] Hous^; * house’ (1612). [17] I.>at. non tautum ui con- 

tiuuatumem species stue^ sed nt reruut a se gesiarum heeredes. 
[aoj 'The difference of affedtion in parents’ (1612). [22] ‘Specially* 

(i6ia). ^ • 

p. 24 [i] Pro^X. 1. See Adv. of L. ir. 23, § 54 £6] mildest: ‘middle* 

(i6ta). £7] many times: added in i6». £x6] and4 added in 1625. 

£22] Kinsfolkes: ‘kinsfolke' (16x2). Vag] bttimes: Lat. xVt tenera 
eeiate filiorum suortmt. [ag]— end. Added in X625, fsx] Lat. 

flexibiles et cerei. * ^ 

p. 25 £4] A seAendh of Pythagoras preserved by Plutarch {de Exilio, c. 
8 ) ; e^ov fiiov optorov* i} 80 v 8e avrbv ^ tnnnjjieca. ire»/irH, Jefemy Tay¬ 
lor Dying, 340, ed. Bohn), quotes as if from ^necoi 
optimam vitam, cotmteiudb facieijucuudissimam, 

• • 

^ Essay 8 

=<ji. 26 ^ ntUh. y \ Qui uxerem dutit et liberos suscepii, obsutesforiuna 

dedit. Certainly: Lat. u^al&ti dixiietus; referring to Essay 7, 

md to a passage in the short piece In felicem tnemoriant Elisabeth 
(Bacon’s Works, vr. p. 296), of which Rawley gives the following 
translation in tla: Resuscitatio, p. 186. *‘Chilikesse she was, and left 
no IssTte j^hind Her; which was the Case ufjpaany, of the most fortu¬ 
nate Pfatcesi Alexander the Great, ful^ CasoTf 'Trajan and 
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odiers. And this is a .Case, that hath been often controverted, and 
argued, on both sides; Vhhilest stfRie hold, the iioimt of CkUdnu^ to 
be 9. Diminution^ of ^i^^x^app^nessei As if it should be an Estate, 
more thenJHunian, to be nappy, both in onr own Persons, and in our 
Dewendanto: But others, do account, the vHtni of Children^ as an 
Addinon to Earthly ; In as much, as that Ha^inesie^ 

may be said, to be comples^ over which Fprtune hath no Power, when * 
we are gone: Which, if we leave'C,A<Zi/m(, cannot be.** 16 } In ed. 

x6i 2, after is inserted, “ which havoisous^t eternity in memory, 
and not in posterity; and.” fS—ixl it were..pledges; added in 

1625. Adv. of LM\. prol. 1. [i2]*who though they: *that’ 
(1622]. Lat. qui licet liberis careant. [13] yet their: 'whose* 
(1612). Lat. tauten numorite suce inctiriost s^tt, et cogiiatioftes 
mtatantum curdtcnlo terminaHt, [14] 'and me account*^i6i2). 
Uslother: 'others’ (i6ia). account: 'esteeme* (1612). [16]—p. 27[i] 

Nay more.. Riches: added in 1625. , 

P- 37 [3] 'Specially* (1612). humorous: \aX. pkeaitastkU. [5] re¬ 
straint: 'restridlion* (1612). [8J but; added in 1625. \Q\AHtith. 

v; Ceelibatus et orbitus ad nil idiud con/erunt, quam ad fuganu 
[w] doth well with: ‘is proper for* (1612). [20] Antith. v; Uxor et 

liberi discif^ia qwedaui kdmauiiatu; et ctelibos tetrici et severi. 

[22—>25] though..they: added in i6s^. [23] Charitable: 

ficietcharitativi. [26,27Jbecau.se. .uppn: added in 1625. [27]Ten- 

demesse: Lat. indulgentia et teneritudo affe£hmm, [30] Plut. 
Gryll^w Cic. de Orat. 1. 44. Compare Adv. of L. 1. i 7: 
" VlyueSf Qui vetniam fratulit immortalitati^ being a figure of 
those which preferre Customc and Habite^fore all excellencie.*' 
suam: added in 1625. « 

p. 28 [5] Quarrell: Lat. ansa, [6] The saying is attributed to Thaler 
See Diog. Laert. i. 26, Plut. Symp. Probl. 111. 6. '* Thales the wise, 
being importuned by his j^other (who pressedjiard upon him) to marrie; 
pretUy put heg off, shifting and avoiding her cunninglyfwith words: 
for at the furst^ime, when she was in hand with him, he said unto her: 
Mother, it is>too sounfi, and ifts not yet time: afterwards, when he had 
passed the Jlower of his age, and that she set urto him the second time, 
and was very instant: Alas m^er, it is nowloo late, and the time is 
past.** Holland's trans, p. 691, ed. 1603.) at is ifpeaKbd in A^fh 
220 . * % 

"Art thou yong? then match not yet ; if ^Id, match not at afl. 

. • • —Vis juvenis nuberef nondnm venit tempus. 

Ingravescente mtate jam tempus prseteriit^ d 

and therefoiK, with that phitosophar, still make answer to thy llimids 
that importune thee to marry, oMuc iutem/estivum, 'tis yet unseason¬ 
able, and ever will be.’* Burton, ^nat. tf Mel. pt 3, sec. 2, mem. 6, 
subs. 3. [9—17] It Ib often scene.. Folly: added in 1625. [13] Cdm- 

pare Colours of Good and Evil, 8, p. 262. 

* Stobaeus, S^ot. 66. Alex, ab jUextSid lib. 4 * cap. 8. ^ 






Es 5 iAV 9 

Compare with the beginning of this EssSy, Baeon'e Ifaiitrnl f/ufory, 

' oent X. exp. 944: *'The Affedimu (no doubt) doe nuke S^iriU 
more Pffwerfidl^ and ASlive ; And espcdart!^ those AffiSlims^ whidi, 
draw the Spirits into the Eyes: Which are two: Lout, and Efsi^ 
which is called Oculta Malus, As for LauSt the Ptatanists^ (some of 
them,) goe ^ farre, as toliold, that the Spirit of the LoutTy doth passe 
into the Spirits of Hob^ersoH Loitedy Which causeth desire of 
Retume into the Bedy^ whence it was Emined: Whereupon followetk 
that Appetite of Cmtaily and CoHiuniJitm, which is in i^enm^And 
this is obseruedtf kewise, that the AspeSU that procure XoMr, ai% not 
GadhtgSy but Sudden Glances^ and Dartings of the Eye. As for 
Enupy that emitteth some Maligtu and Poisons Spirity which taketh 
hold of the Spirit of Another; And is likewise of greatest Force, wheu 
the Cast of the Eye is ObUqm. It hath beene noted also, that it is 
mo^ Dangerous, when ah Enmous Eye is cast vpon Persom in Gt&ryy 
and Triumphy and hyr. The Reason whereof is, for that, at such 
times, the Spirits come forth most, ipto the Outward PartSy and so 
meet the Percussion, of the Enuioits Eysy more at Hand', And there* 
fore it hath beene noted, that after great TriumpJiSy Men haue beene 
ill disposed, for some Dayet following. Wee see the Opinion of 
cinatioH is Ancient, for both EffeSis; Of Procuring Low; and Sick- 
nesse caused by Enuy: And Fascuuition is euer by the Eye, But yet 
if there be any such I^eHion from Spirit to Spirity there is no doubt, 
but that it worketh by Presence, and not by the Eye alone: Yet most 
forcibly by the EydP 

p. 29 [8] Comp. Reginald Scot's DUcouerie oj IVitchcra/t (xvi, 9. pi 
485, ed. 1584}. *'This fasdnation (saith lohn Baptista Porta Neapoli- 
tanus) tho^h it begin touching or breatUngf isalwaies accomplished 
and finished by the eie, as an extermination or expulsion of the spirits 
through the eies, approching to the l^rt of tl^ bewitfiied, and infetft* 
in^r the same, &c. )^herby it commeth to passe, that a child, or n 
yoong man endued gwith a clcare,SA'hole, subtill and sweet blottd, 
yeeldeth U^lik§spiri1|, breath, and vapors springing from the purer 
bloud of the hart And the lightest and finest .spirits, asegnding into 
the highe.st parts of the head, doo fall iiito the eies, and so are from 
thenceHent foorth, as beigg of all other parts of the.bodie the most 
cleare, and fullest of veines and pores, and with the verie sp^i( or vapor 
proceeding tkence, is conueied out as it were by beames and strearaes 
a c^teine fierw force; whereof he that beholdeth sore ties shall haue 
cix>d experience. For the poiso^ and disease in the eie infedfoth the 
Sure next rJIto it, and the same fwoceedeth further, carrieng with it the 
v^r and infedtion of the corrupted bloud: wifii the contagion whepsof, 
the eies of tke tiehoiders are most apt to be mfedted.” (io] Mark 
vU. 92 . j ' * 

p. 30 [17] aakindp of piaie<^ea$uret Lat. sceuiasnt guandam voluptatem, 
[22] Plant Siich. i. 3, ss: iVant euriosus nemfl'st anin sit ma/eveiup. 



t*5] Comp. AmHtk, i; *>** ptdutMa homin/lbn wvontm^ 

nt prm illh siaiwe vUeaniur. 

p. 3s ff] Narsts (a.d. 472— 5w), the great general of Justinian, and rival 
of ifelisarits. Agesilau^ ** And for the deformitie of his legge* the 
one benig shorter than the other, in the flower of his youth, through 
his pleasant wit, hee vsifo tht matter so pleasantly and patiently, that 
would merrily mocke hiraselle: which maner of merry behauiour 
did greatly hide die bhdne of the blemish. Yea further, his life 
& courage was the more commendable in him, for that fiien saw 
notwithstmding his lamenesse, he refuse^ no painea nor labour.” 
Nordi's Plutarch, Agestmus, p. 652, ed. 1595. Agesilaus II. was king 
of Sparta from 3^ to 361 b.c. [id] Spartian. Vii. Adrian. 15. 
{19] Fellowes in ^ffice: Lat. college. [25] l 4 t. qumetiam tu 
tdiarum miam hoc Foriunat collatM tuagis inctwril, [27] Genf iv. 5. 

P> 3a [3] Liberality: Lat largitimi supra meritnm. *• [15] in their 
Rising : Lat. cum houoriPus cumulaniur. (z8x^] And Envy... 
Flat: this passage was originally in the Essay ** Of Nobility,” ^ the 
ed. of z6z2, where it stands thus; ** an^ Enuy is as the sunne beUmes, 
that beate more vpon a rising ground, then vpen a leuell.” [29] the 
more deepe, and sober: I^at igagismtmetschrios. [32] Lat Co* 
netUes illud^ ^^uanta Patimur. 

P- 33 Ul Ingrossing: Lat. Monapolium. [5] Tantbirlanes. Tamer* 
lane, orTimour, is said to have been lamdUby a shepherd whose sheep 
he wa| stealing, and who shot him with arrows in the hip and 
shoulder. See Ahmed, Vita Timuri^ ed. Manger, Vol. t p. 18. 
[23] Lat. quam si callide ei quasi furtitf^ sc noise sv^irahai. 
[31] Witdicraft: Lat Venejicii ei incantaHonss. [32] The Lot 

(Lat. Sots) gave its name to the pradtisers of Witchcraft, Sorcerers, 
.Lat sorHarii. 

p. 34 [12] Lat imtar sahtbris ostracismi. In this form it occurs in the 
AnMheta xvi; Inviata M rebuspt^licis, ta0quam saliAf^ osiracis" 
ntm. [25] Cat. iniertniscendo anioties graimt et populares odiosis. 

P> 35(4] theStaft ; lot.^egeu^aui Siaiettn ipsum. [12] The same 
sentence occurs hi the Aniiiheta, and the Histoyia Viite ei Mori^ 
[20] Matt xiii. 25. 


^Essav 10 

This Essay first appeared in the edition qg 1612, where it wH placed 
twelfth ,iiv order, ^t was considerably enlarged in 1625. The first 
part stood thus: **Loue is the argument alwaies of Commies, and 
many times of TVagedies. Which sheweth well, that it is a passion 
generally fight, and sometimes extreme. Extreame it may well bee, 
since the speaking in a perpetuall Hyperbede, is comely in nothing, faiut 
Low.” 

p. 36[<] ^ AHiitieia^xxvi; Amort mtdium debeiseena, nihU vita. 
(2} of Man: omitted in the Latin. [y] **Cleopatra oftentimes 

vnarmed Antonins, and intised him to her, iraking binijilose flatters of 
great unportaunce, and very needefull iounieys, to come and be 
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daDdled iMidi her» about the riuers of J^obus, and Taphostris/’ 
North's Plutarch, Det$teiriws and Antmifst p. xoxo, ed. XS95. 

[14] Livy III. 33; ** III this new state o^ovemment, Ap^itts wps the 
man that b^ the greatest stroke, he rt^d the rost and ^^ied ^1 the 
rest, so highly stood he in grace and favour wUh the people" (Hoi* 
land’s traps, p. 109, ed. 1600). The all^ontfs to the sto^ ofYirghiia. 

[15] Lat UgUlatorum inter Romanos princijpem. [16] Inordina^ 
Lat. volttfiaiibus deditus, [ai] I.At. atje^htm quidem etpuHUam* 
mum est iUstdEpkuridifium. [22] Seneca, £>. 1. 7, § ii; qu(^ 
also in Adv. ^ Z. 1. 3, § 6; " fpr it is a speech for a Louer, & not for 
a wise man :* Satis ma^um alter alteri T^atrum stmiis.*' 

P> 37 [1] Comp. AutitAeta xxxvi; Aftgusia adnwdum cmiiemMaiio 
amor. [ic^ Lat. Ntque hac hyperhole solum tnoda in lamtiotus 
phr^si cernitur. [12] By Plutarch [de aduL efamkot ii: Op. Mor. 
p. 48 P.) : avT&r a^TOV K 6 \a{ tKturros uv irpwror aoi /Uyiaraf, 

See also Essay xxvii. p. X12, 1 . 26, and liu. p. 214, 1 . 4. 

[13] have iiiteUigencc: Lat conspirant. fiy] Lat. ReSle iiaque tv- 
ceppum est illud ditfethiutu. [19] weaknessc: Lat. pArenesis. 

[27] Ovid, Ner. xvi. X33. A mare et sapere vix Deo concedituri 
Publii Syri Sent. 15. [29] Antith. xvii; OmneSf nt Parist qui 

fortna opHottetn faciunt^ prudeniue *et potenties jaljuram /acitmi. 
[31] quitteth; Lat. uuntium remittit. 

P* 38 [3] lu cd. of 1612; " Tbey doc best that make this affe« 5 Uon keepe 
quarter, and seuer it wholly from their .serious allures and adlioiis of 
their life." [4] Lotv: Lat atnores. make it keepe Quarter: Lat 
in ordinem rediguni. [7] Lat. turhat omnia. [9—end] I know 

ih}t...lmbaseth it: adfted in 1635. [9] question is illustrated by^ 

Montaigne, Essaisfii. 23. Comp. Ari.st Pol. 11. 6, § 6. 


Essay ii 

The title of this Essay in tl)e Latin is De MagistradSms et dignita- 
tihiu. In the ed. of 161a it stands ei^th in draer. ' 

P- ^ [8] loose: Lat. e^uere. It seem/' that the translator here mistook 
the English. ed. 1612 it was ' Iom.' Comp. Antith. vii; How- 
rum ascenSits ardnusf static Inbrica, regressus pneceps. [14] Cic 

£p. Fam. (ad Marium) vii. 3; “ Vetus eiA enim, ubi non sisqui fueris, 
non eifiie cur velia viver^" This quotation was added in 1625. It 
occurs in the Promus^ fol.**xx by where it is coiredtly ubi Lat. 

triste g^iddam et nteloHcAoUcum. [19] Shadow: 'La.l. umbram et 
etimn. I19.—31] Like.,Scome: added in 2625. ' 

.p. 40 jfx] Comp. Antith. vn; Qui^n honors iunt, opinionem muittentnr 
ftportety ut seipsos heatos puteni [14] Seneca, Thyest. 11. 401. 

[18] Comp. AnUtk. vii; HoHoresdantferepotestakmearum retytm, 
grass optinu. conditio est mlky proxima non posse, [24] Lat. sine 
mimere alignop%dlico etpotestate. [si) dhd good Works: added 

in 1625.^ [»] the sanft: 'merit,' in ed. ^ 1612, [a8] 'can be in 

any measure,^ in ed. of x6ia. [39] Gen, i. 31. Bacon again quotes 
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fmm memory, for hts does not correspond witli dtat of any ver> 
sion I have consulted, x' ' 

p. 41 Lat .nnm mn fniliHi\inceperis quam^ersHieris. {3*-7] Ne* 

gle<%. .avoi^: added in 1625% [7] t^rfore: added in >695. with¬ 

out Bravene : Lat ahsgne eUtiione tui ipHus* [15] Lat. contende 
vt ftuAigis^d ^testaig ita^uant regniU guihttdaw cokibeaHtury ni 
^hendnUm ianqmm digits mmstres. Course: 'courses’ in MS. 
[17] andperemptorie: added in 1625. [z8] Lat pUd tit qMotl ngm 

diligenterexpone. [19] Right: 'rights'in ed. 16x9. • [az] Lat 

quam ui quetsiutus de iis cum sirepiiH susciies et ttgUes. [23] In- 
feriour Pldkesi the Lat •dds, tihi st^borditJhomm, [26] Advices: 
'intelligence' in ed. of 1612. [29] accept of: Lat ciUicias et recipias, 

[30] Lat in aubhriinUe uteudA et exereendA. ^ 

p. 42[i] In ed. of xA 2, "do not only bind thine owne hands, OR thy 
seruant^honds that may take; but bind the hands of them thaf shoulr! 
offer.” [5] I^t pr<fdioata et ex prefesso. [xo—14] Therefore 

. .steale it: added in 1625. ixi) declare: Lat. declares et htcukes, 
[14] Lat servits gratiosiis et apud dotninntn poteus. [16] to dose 
^amtption: added in 1625. close: omitted in Lat. [17] Lat. 
invidiam et male^folentiani parit illuy niJUl inde metens. [21] Comp. 

Adv. of L. 11023, § 5 : ^ere fiacon remarks upon the same verse of 
the Proverbs: " Here is noted that a iudge were better be a briber, 
then a respedter of persons: for a comupt Iudge offendeth not so 
lightly as a facile.” [25] Prov. xxviii. 21. [27] opxR rov aid|pa 

Seutwdtv: attributed by .some to Pittacus of Mitylene, by others tu 
Solon. Aristotle {Mor. v.) quoted it in the name of Bias. EpairtlntHida" 

^ (Plut Pnec. Civ. xv. 2) varied it; ov judvovi} rhv dvApa jeucwo'tv, 
aXAa Kai ipx^v diofp. {AdagUiy p. 226; ed. Grynaus 1^29). The say¬ 
ing also occurs in Guicoiaidini [Maxims, 72; Eng. tr.), and at the 
conclusion of his History. Magisiraius virnm indicaf, in the 


Promts, fol. flql Jac. Hist. 1. 49. • [31] Tac. I/ist. i. 50: 

quoted again w Adrj. of L. ir. 22, § 5, vrhere it is introAiccd with, 
" Tacitus obsaruedi how rat^y raising of the fortune mcndedi the 
disposition.” tssl of %ufficiencie: Lat. de arte imperatoriA. 

[34! an assured Signe: Lat. sigimm Inculentisst^um. 
p. 43 [a] Comp. Antitketa vn; Firtutis, ut rerttm a^rum, rapidus 
motus est ad locum, placidus in loco: esi anthn vmutftlocus hones. 
[4] Adv. of L. 11, § i: "So that it is no maniaile, though 

ikesmde so placed, enioy no rest, if that principle be true, thnt Motus 
rerum est rapidus extra loeutn, PlacidtBin loco.** Iirthe Promus 


already referred to, fol. 8d, there is this note; "Augustus rapide ad 
locum leniter jn loco.” and calm^* omitted in MS. [6] in A^ho- 
litie: Lat. in hntore adepto, [y^nd] All Rising, .another man: 
added in 1625. [8] to side a Mans gplfe: I>at. alteriparti adJunreik. 


Here again the translator seems to have miased the point. [18I T,at. 
m quoddianis serfHonihus aut oomvrsatione PrivaiA, 
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|i> 44 [i] Lat. trttum tsi di^erimt>. M Cic. dSf 0mf. ill. 56, 9 
declar. 0ra.t, 38; 17. Quintilia^ (xi> 3} 

/f«fora^iV». Ardideacon Hare has some remarks upon diis anecdote 
in Gasses at Truths pp. 147—151, and jerie^ anded. 1848. ^ [10] Lat 
kistriomt poHm viHut censm4/t est ^tutm arat&ris. {18] A hH^ . 

xxxui; Quid a£lu> omtori, id attdaaa vito eivili; ^rimumt *eam^ 
dumt iertiftm. 

p. 45 [1} Lat captvtm ducit eos. [5] in Popular States: Lat. in De- 
ntaemtiis. [03] 1 bitve been unable to tSisce any fonntiation for lAis 
story of hfahomet. The saying is a common Spanish prqjrarb and 
appears in Bacon's Prvmw, or Common-plaoUSbOTk, fol. aol^ as fol* 
loe^; Se no va el oiero n Mahotua vt^a Mamma al etero. But, 
singi&riy enough, in a letter from Antonio Perez to the Eai^of Essex, 
it is quoted in exaAly the converse form: "Tii videris quo idmedo 
fiet, an ego ad templum, an, ut solebant loqui Hispant Mauri, si nc 
puede yr Mahoma a Lotero (ue. a1 otero), Loiero (i.e. d otSTo) 
a Mahenui, templum cum aliqna occasione hue sc couferat." AntonH 
Perezii ad Comitem Essexium. .epistolarum centuria wta. Norimb. 
1683, ep. 14, p. 18. I am indebted foV this reference to the Rev. J« £. 
B, Mayor, Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

p. 46 \2] Lat. vultmu euint tunc nanciscitur in se roduSium sed tie/or~ 
miter. [6] Lat. sed audaces, quando tale quidpinm illis contmgit, 
attoniti keerent, [11] Hence the proverb, ' Who so bold as blind 
Bayard T’ 
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p. 47 [i] T^at. ut sit affeCliis qui homimwt commoda studeai et bene 
velit. [3] And: *for’ '1612}. [4] is a little too light: Lat. Uidus 

aliquante est atque /^^ustins. [5] H||bifai Lat. affePlunt et hoH- 
turn, §7] and Digmties of the Minde { added 10^625. [8J Lat 

cum sit ipsins divines natures adnmbrata gittedatn qpigies et charac- 
ter. [9] Man: Lat. homo animaKs. [tti] Geeduesse: Lat 
ins moralis. [13}—p< 48 [6] The jijesire. .committed: added in 1695. 

[19] lAt. quesy si ^ufaciendi tttamiA ant occasions destituta, non 
inveniat ^uo h exeaceat in komiftss, deJleCist certs in hrutas a»u 
mantes. 

p. 4Bl2]^Leg. Tnrc.epist. quat. ep. 111. p. 133, ed. 1605. Bacon’s memory 
was here at fault The tsffender was a Venetian goldsmith who de* 
lighted in fowling, and had caught a goatsucker, or some sudi bird, 
about liie $iee of a cuckoo an^ nearly of the same colour. Its bill 
wtinn oKien would admit a man’s»fist The goldsmitlv {>y way of a joke, 
sjfixed ine bird alive 01/ir his door, with a stick in its mouth, to keep the 
beak distended., The Turks were enraged, seized -the man, dragged 
him before a judge, and with difficulty allowed him to escape. In the 
l.Atin translation the correA version is given* Adeo ut, {refsrswte 
Bnsheq^) Auri/ex qe(pdam Fenetus, By&tstiii agens, vix Jnrsrem 
Populi effu^rii qnod avis cujusdam, rostri oblongi, fauces iuserto 
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bacuhf diduxhut VyJ This proverb is entered In the PntntM, foL 
so a, {9] One of thepo^M of lialy: omitted in the Latin. The 

I^ian tramJation has *‘qitd empio Nicolo Macdavello.** [10] Mac^ 
etavel: see Disc, scfr. u. 2. {ao] Lat, ns te iUorttm misrea 
aut vult^HS aui rwlwttanius tnanc^io dsdas. [ai] or: *and’ 
(idxs}^ [23] Phsedr^iii. zs.' A good story is told in Apopk. 303, in 
which an allusion to this faole is brought in. '*When peace vna re¬ 
newed with the French in England, divers of the great oouitseliors 
were presented from the French with jewels. Th^Lord Henry 
Howard was omitted^ Whereupon the King said to him; MyL.ord^ 
ksw kaps. 4 t that you h^gs not a Jewel as tBell as the rest? My Lord 
answer^ again, (alluding to the fable in .£sop;} J^oa sum GalbrSf 
itaque non reperigomntam.” 1 think it very prohable that this story 
was in Bacon’s nind when he wrote the Essay. * [36] Matt^v. 45. 
[39] ^honours’ in M^. [31] with choice: Lat pancis et cum 

dekeiu, 

p. 49 [3] Mark x. az. [16] Difficilnesse: the Latin adds l^idinsitt. 
{17—33] Such men..raw: added in z68S. [z8] \jA. fere florent^ 

sasqne semper aggravant, [so] Lukexvi. ai. [22] raw: Lat 
cruda quaque et excoriaia. ‘There be many Misanthrope (t6i2). 
Lat non paucos rvperias mikanihropes. [25] See Timon’s .speech 
to the Atheniluis as given by Plutarch. “My L^s of Athens, 1 haue 
a Utle yard in my house where there ^roweth a iigge tree, on the 
whidi many citizens haue hangd thcmselues: & because I meane to 
make some building on the place, I thought good to let you all vnder- 
stand it, that before the fig tree be ait downr. if any of you^tie despe¬ 
rate, you may there in time goe hang yoursel#3S.'* North’s Plutarch, 
AtttouiuSfit. Z002, ed. Z595. Comp. Shakspere^ 7 Vw. 0/ Athens^ v. 
3, *1 have a tree, which grows here in my close, &c.’ ' fafi] lAt. 
humenus naturee vomicas et carcinomata; cf. Suet. Aug. 63. 
[37] great Polidques; JLat mercuriipoliticL ^ [31]—1>. 50 [14] The 

parts. .Christ ^limselfe: added in 1625. • 

p. 50 ffi] Lat. gtpra injuriarum Ja£lum ft tela. {9] Trash: I.at 
sarcinas. [zo] Riein. ix. See Adv. of L. ii. ao, § 7, where the 
same passage is alluded to. “But it may be truly affirmed that diere 
was neuer any i^ylosophy, Rdftgion or other discipline, which did so 
tdaynly and highly exalt the good which is CetmvIhniMiiue and de- 
presse thfe good which is pr^ate and particuler as the Holy faith: well 
declaring &at it was the same God, that gaue the Christi^ Law to 
men, who gaife those Lawes of nature, todnanimate Creatures that we 
sptdce t>f*Wore; for we reade that the eledled Saints of God haue 
wished themselues Anathematized, and razed out of the Bitfke of life, 
in' ffo exta«e V cWity, and infinity feeling ^ACommunion.*' 

Essay 14 

Greatly altered and enlarged from the ed< of i 6 ia, in which it was 
differently aimnged. The Essay in that edition began at ^ 53,1. Z4, 
“Tt is a teocrend thing, .p. 53, 1 . e, Honour;" with the^azMitional 


clause, **and Enuf fs as the sanne beame^^at beate lhot% vpqgi« 
rising ground, then upon a leuell ;** iiriiich ^h»s afterwards Incorp^eated 
in the £|ssay ' Of £nvy/ Then fonowed^ the passage, p. 51, 1 . ^s—fk 
$9, !• 7: “A great. .Maiesty ofKings.**^ ^ 

The other variatimis will be noted in the course of the £sS.y. 
p. 51 [>—91] Added in 1625. [12] Lat^ omnino inj^erifiturs, 

Jit ianquam in maxinu idoneas rebus gerwtdis, mininu vers ut ntiie 
ha^atur iusigninm ant imaginum. {17] Respefts: Lat dign^gUo 

[92I and Potent: added in 1625. 

p. 52 [3! Fortune: 'fortunes’ (tdia). [5I Lat. ni insolmtia pejmlnris 
illomm revereniiA toH^uam obiee rettmda^r. [8—14]^ Numerous 
Nobility. .Personsi added in 1625. [8] Lat. Rursns nnnteresn 

nobitiias, qme j^lemfuque minus Jetens est^ stainiH dejav 

fend’ [16] Lat. anuosant et Jrocemm atbc^m, [21} Those 
that are first raised to NoHUtyi 'The first raisers of Fertunes' (iGia). 
[24] any: added in 1625. [27] Posterity: 'posterities’ (x6ia). 

[32] Lat. invidue stimulk vix carebit. [34I from; 'in’ (x6ia'; 
"from others towards themomitted in the Latin, 
p. 53 [1] I.at. CO quod nobihs in honorttm possessime nati videutur. 
[2] Lat. prudentes ei capaces. [3] Lat. uegotia sua ntollius fiuert 
sentient^ si eos peiissimum eidhiboandt 

* IS 

Not published in the edition of t6xa, though evidently writtfn before 
that time. It is found in a MS. of that edition which is preserved in 
the British Museum ('lari. MSS. 5x06), and was written, according to 
Mr Spedding, between the years 1607 and 1612. He has printed this 
earlier form in his edition of Bacon’s Works, Vol. vi. p, 589. 
p. 54 [2] Kalenders: proguestica. [5] MguinobUn. The word 

'equinox'was appare^y not yet naturalized, though it was in use 
many yefi-s before, ^us in Blundevili's ExerdseSf foL 149 a: 
"The Colure of the Equinoxes is so called becau^ it cutteth the 
Zodiaque in the beginning of Aries, v:Iuch istcalled the vernal Equi' 
uoxe: and also in the beginning of Libra, which is called the Autumnall 
Equinoxe^ at whicif two times thd* dayes and nightes be equall.** 
[6] hollow cavoxet velnti e longinquo. of Windg.: omitted in 
MS. [7} a Tempest: 'tempests ’ in MS. Lat. idem e: snit ingru- 
entibuqjpivceUispolitkis. omitted in MS. Vitg. 

Georg, T. 465. [12] Lit. Famosi libeliU et liemtiosi et mordaces 

sermonesin status scandalum. [12—16] against. .embrac«d< omitted 

in MS. ^ [14] Lat. novarum rerutu ruutores ntendaces. 

P- SS-\|]Virg. IV. 179; quotum Adv. of L. 11.4,8^. "In Heathen 
d*oe^, wee see the ej|itoitiQn of Fables doth fall out soi^^riimes with 
great foiicitie, as in the Fable that the Gyants beeing oueithrown? in 
their wMre against the Gods, the Earth their mother in teuenge thereof 
Iwought forth Fame. 0 

^ li^m term Parens^ &*c. 

J^xpounded that when Princes ft Monarches haue suppressed adhiall 
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nA optn roMSf ittalignltieof pccpie, (wU^ !<> the mother of 

KebetHon,) doth bring; fdith Libels 8 c. Anders, mid taxations of the 
r states, -which is of the saate kind with Rebellion, but more Feminine.” 
The same q|issage was in hb^nind when he wrote his History sfHsu* 
7 (P* *• “Hereupon presently came ibrth Swatmes and 

Voltes of Libels (which Mt ti^ gu.sts of Libertie of Speach restrayned, 
aitd the Females of Sediwn). See also dk •S'n/. Kt?/. c.iXe [5] Flames: 
ther MS. adds 'and* rumours.’ [6] indeed: omitted in MS. 

[7] Howsoever, he noteih: ‘But he notes' in MS. [p^Rrother and 

SiMo- ^onuttedin MS. [zo—43]Espedally.. Long-lived: omittedbMS. 
[13} the moth plausible: ihat. fiue merite ^iSusum vu^i fuerereninr. 
[15] Tac. Hist. I. 7. The passage according to one reading, stands 
ifsttiio fsmel seu bene sou male faSla and the 

present is a good ilustration of Bacon’s manner of quotation on which 
Mr Spedding remarks (Works, i. p. 13, note). [17, iB]'”that' 
should be omitted in one of these lines. [sx] the Going about: Lat. 

eoHatus sedubts. [as] Lab^’ nihil aUndfere efficit guam ut dnreni 
magis. [33] Obedience t the Latin adds in exeguendis Jussis. 
speaketh of: in the MS. ‘describeth in an Army.’ [34] Tac Hist, 
ti. 39, Mfi&f alacer gni iamen Jttssa dst^itmmUrJretari guam exssgui 
mallet. ^ [39] disputing: the Latin a^ circa maudata. 
[36—33] Disputing. .aiulaciou.sly; instead of this passage the MS. has: 
“When mandats fall to be disputed and distinguished, and new sences 
given to them, it is the first Essay of disobeying.” [32] audaciously: 
Lat. aMteius et contumacius. [33) Probably in Dm. sopr. Livio. 

lit, 37. The Italian translation, Inst^ of Macciavel, has only im 
scrittsrs. noteth well: in the MS. * well noiriis * [34] Parents: in 

the MS. ‘fathers.* • 

p. 56 [i] leane to a side: the MS. adds, ‘in the state.’ [2] MS. ‘that 
dlts aside before it overthrowes.’ [3—zs] As was..Possession: 

omitted in MS. For the Motio^..Frame: not in MS. 

[z8] Frimum Jfyhile. Tiie tenth heaven, according touhe old As* 
troaomers. In^hmdevile's Exercises (fol. 137 b, ed. X594), the 6th 
chapter of ‘the first boBke of tilb Spheare' is “Of Ae tenth Spheare or 
heauen, called In Latine print^ tnebilSf that is, the first mooeabte, 
and what motion it hath.” It is%escribed as folibws: “This heauen is 
also of a most pure and cleare substance anchwidtdtt sArres, and it 
oonttnoal 9 mooueth with a§ equall gate from East to West, making 
his reuolntian in 34. houresr which kind of mooiung is otherw^ otdled 
the diurnall or daily moouing, & by reasdh of the swiftnesse themf, 
it violhitly caryeth & tumeA about all the othhr heauens that are 
benemh it fro^ East to West, in the selfe same space of 4 houres, 
whe&er they will or not, so as thep are forced to make their dWne 
proper recnlutions, which is contrary ftorn to East, euery one jp 
loiqger or shorter t|pe, according as Aiey be far orneare placed to the 
sanCe.** [saJOratilhes; lax.viriprimoresetnobiles, [34]T^c. 
Ann, III. 4, a^n quoted from memory. The passage stands, 
iius apertiueigm guam nt meminisse imperitantium cretteres. 
[36] For: ‘And’ in M& [aS] Job xU. z8; Is. xlv. x. ThfMS. has 

X 
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‘wlu dmitiiedi A» disaolring tbanoT, ^am at hii%R!it jv^s- 
meiiti.' |33| Shaken: 'sdiakeaed’ iq^S. {33] passe from: 
*leave’inMS. f33}—p. 57(1 ] Concerning. ,f(^oweth: omitted in MS. 

p, 57' [i~^] In MS. *and speake of the m^rialls, and the caua^ $ad 
tlw reinedyek’ {3] Lat. de garum camU ^ 

cemmg..Fire: omitted in MS. Uiii ^itconitHlmeut'ii \sl, MS. 
‘discontent,’ lAt ^ratenitum rerunt tadit^ {13] Ic is certain: in 
MS. ' certainly.’ Overthrwme Estates; Lat hominssm res aitrUee 
eidecofUpjttrtntur. [15] Rome: ‘the tymes' in MS. befbn: 
jtenih auie. (i7j| Lacan, Phars. 1. x8x. The trmh reading is eanmm 
for n^idiMt and £t fo^ Jfine in the secon^line. [m] In his tmifl 
‘Of the true greatness of the lingdom o£ Britain,’ Bacon makes a 
difietent application of this quotation: “ For it is Necessary in a sthte 
tfaqt diall grow^iuid inlaige, tW there be that composition nrhich the 
poet ^[waketh of, Multis utUe helium; an ill coition of ^state ^ 
question) if it be meant of a dvil vmr, as it was spoken; but a%ondition 
proper to a state that shall increase,df it be taken of a foreign war, 
For except there be a spur in the state that shall excite and prick them 
on to wars, they will but keep their own and seek no further.’' (BanCn’s 
Works, ed. Spading, vii. pf 59). assured and in£aUible: Lat. eet- 
turn. ‘troublesand seditions’*in MS. lea—a6]Andif. .worst: 

omitted in MS. [36—30] In MS. ‘For discontents, they are the 
verie humors in the poiitiqj^e body apt to gather a prsetwmatural beate 
and to inflame.’ [27] Discoutmitmeuts: Lat. almiatimes animorum 
et iadtum rerum preeseutium, [38] Humours; Lat malignium 
Aumorum. [30] no Prince: in MS. ‘not Princes.’ [31] be: in 
MS. ‘are.’ [33] tdjbe: omitted in MS. [34] who doe often spume 
at their owne Goo^: omitted in MS. 

p. 58[9] Lat exquiiusuevidiaoritur. rise: in MS. ‘arrlse.’ 

fadt: in MS. ‘true proportion.* [4] Diseottientments: in MS 

‘ktndes of discontent^’ [5—17] DoUndi. .puU: omitted in MS. 

[5] PHn. 1 B>. VIII. 17. [6] great; Latrm/Mriwr/^ [7] mate the 

Courage: Lat auhnosfrangunt. [10] Dvxentei^piente: Lat aUe^ 
natienem animorum et invidiam gi 4 ssantem. [75] Lat iandem 
g^nerantur et ruetnt. [16] This proverb is entered in the PrommSy 
foL 13o, in the foli^ing form: enla soga guiehra por el mmw deh 
gado. InR^olUns’s Speutieh Proves, p. 126, it is El hdUpor lo mas 
delgado quiebra, Tte English form i«, TAr last sttaio breaks the 
cameke back. [x8] and Motives t in Lat. [19] luHovatiou 

in: omitted in MS. ‘Ulterations’in MS. * Takes: Lat. triiuta 
et census. [so] ' breaking priviledges’ in MS, Lain ivtutunita’ 
tifm eiprivilegiorum violatio. [91] Lat- '’d honores et magistratus 
promotio. [as] Di^uded ^fttUd^s; Fa^Uons grmne decorate: 
comitted in MS. [94] and kdtteth: omitted b MS. In 

MS. ‘ For,the remedyes, maie be some gwmall preservatives; 
the cure must aunsweare to the particuler disisne. From p. 58,* I. eg, 
‘And MT be left, &c.’ to p. 60, 1 . 32, ‘Commen People* is omitted in 
theM| e 

p. 59 [9] Lat. arti/lces ei man^edlumw introducere etfovore. [3] Lat 
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dfittHniK aiinm. l-ot. i^n^orihu sciUcti pMis qmndo 

gladim nihil demeUi. ^ [33] Prekttnenbf: hat. vtwaiuw^s dvikt. 
(99j^Lat. niaieriam metdum, [33] Ovid. MeL 11. 5. 
p. do [a] See Burtoa's Anal, c/ Mel. (Democritus to the Reader) p. 77, 
ed. 1813): ^ The Low Coupes generally have three cities at least 
for oae^f ours, and tho^ far more populous and rich: and what is the 
cause, but their industry anu excellency in all manner of trades, their 
commerce, whidi is maintained by a multitude of tradesmen, so many 
excellent channels made by art, and opportune havens, t^ which they 
bnild their cities? all whidi we have in like measure, or at least may 
have. Buththeir chiefeijl loadstone, which Aaws all manner of com* 
Aierce and merchandise, which maintains their present estate, is not 
fertility of soyl but industry that enricheth them: the gold mines of 
Pent or Nova Hiniania ipay not compare with tllbm. They^have 
neither gold nor silver of their own, wine nor oyl, or scarce any*com 
growing in those United Provinces, little or no wood, tin, lead, iron, 
silk, wool, any stuff almost, or mettle; and yet Hungary, Transilvania, 
that brag of Uieir mines, fertile England, cannot compare with them.” 
[9] Comp. Afoph. 252. Mr Bettenham used to say: That riches 
were like much; when it lay upon an heap, it gave hti a stench and 
ill odour; but when it was spmad upon the ground, then it loas cause 
mueh/mifi' [12J Lat. voragines iUas fatnoris, monoPolioruni, et 
lafi/undiornm in pascua conversorunt. Usurie: see ffisi. 0/Hen. 7, 
p. 66; “ There were also made good andpolitike Lawes that Parliament 
offaasUl^surJe which is the Bastard vse of Money. ” Pasturages ; see 

Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 73. The whole passage will be found in a note 
on Essay 29, p, 122, where it is diredly refenj|d ta In 1597 Bacon 
made a speech in the House of Commons upon this subjed^, jjn which 
he said: For enclosure of grounds brings dept^ulation, which brings 
forth first idleness, secondly decay of tillage, thirdly subversion of 
houses and decrease e^chacity and chaige to the poor's maintenance, 
fourthly Jthe impoveri^lf the state d the Aalm.’* (M%Spedding*s 
Letters and of P'r. Bacon, 11. p. 82./ [24] John v. 4. 

[23] Lat. ut ita aemwa animat ^tkeratos proderepossint. [26] Horn. 
//. I. 398. The &ble is alluded to in Adv. of L, li. 4, § 4. “So in 
the Fable that the rest of the GMs hauing conspired to binde lupi/er, 
Pallas called Briareus with his hundreth handi to hismid^ expounded, 
tliat Momirchies neede not feare any courbmg of their absolutenesse 
by Mightie fiubie£ts, as long as by wisedoine they keepe the hearts of 
tlie people, who will he sure to come in on |heir side." In H^er it is 
Thetis, not PaHas, who calls Briareus. [33] and Discontentnunts: 
not in MS. [34] The MS. has: “ so it be without bravery^r impor- 
tunitye.** Bat. ut eMUant eeruel^dolores et in fumos abeani. • 
p. 61 [a] In the Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 137, Bacon says, after the cxecuti^ 
of Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, “ meff durst scarce commune or talke 
one.with mother: but there was a genemll Diffidence euery where. 
\inhich neuerthelesse yade the King rather more Abwlute, then more 
" Safe. For, Bleeding Inwards and shut ^pours strangie soonest, 
andopprcsse'most.'* backc: not inMSu and: *dP in MS. 

X2 






[5—8] The Fhrt. .them: the MS. has, * 41 ^the part of Efiimtken% 
may heeome Prometheus in this case/ ^Comp^ de .Se>. Vet. & c6 
[8] Efimetheusi in MS. *Hee.* [9] at last shut ,jthe lid: o^ted 
. In M& [xo] Certainly: omkted in MS. [u] and Entertaiidngt 
the MS. has * of some degree.' [13] oacon had writtcif otherwise of 
Hope, and more bitterly, in Mediiatiou^s •S'ame, ** De Spe Terresfcd,’' 
which was published in 1597. He there says^ (1 quote from the Eaidh^ 
trandation published in 15^); ** And thenrfore it was mudi lightnesse 
In &e Pofjts to faine Hope to bee as a counterpoyson of humaiOe 
deceases, as to mittigate and asswage the fury jfr uiger of flihm, 
wfrtteas in deede it ^th kindle and enfnge them, frecauseth both 
doubling of them and relapses.” [14] Discontentments: MS. 'dis¬ 
contents.* iisl and Proceeding: omitted in MS. [id] when.. 
Sa^aidtion: MS. ' if it can hold by hopntwhere ^ cannott by satisfac* 
tkoi.* [17—24] And when, .beleeve not: omitted in MSik [33I Lat. 
mtentare in ghnam suam. [36J Bacon had this in mina afterwards 
when he wrote Considerations touching a Warn with Spedne: 
** They (the Sp.'iniards] bragged, that they doubted not, but to abuse and 
lay asleepe the Qmeue and Cot$ttselloi England, as to haue any^feare 
of the Party of Pespists here; For that they knew (they said) ths Siei^ 
would but cast the eye, and lodce about, to see whether there were 
any Eminent Head of that Party, vnder whom it mi^ht vnite it selie; 
And finding none worth tl)p thinking on, the State would rest secure, 
and take no apprehennon** (pu 38. ed. 16^). [s6] Discontented Per¬ 
sons: MS. 'discontents.' [39] Lat aAAs^ eiducemddenewn. 

[31] Lat. acceptus esi etgraitosus. [33] MS. ‘that is thought dis> 

coutent in his partici^r.* [54}~P> 62 [4] which kinde. .reputation: 
omitted in MS. 

p. 6a [5] Generally: MS. 'alsa* all Factions, and Combinations: 
MS. 'anie comUnation.* [6] are: MS. ' is.’ [7, 8] and setting 
.. themselves: omitted in MS. [8] not one^ MS. ' none.' [xo] The 

MS. has^“if the true parte of the State.^"' [zaJ^The M^ has,' the 
false, entyer and unyted.' [1^33] I have, .note^: omitted in MS. 
[15] Lat. ejfitiaie sibi satlnus t^ixiP. r [16] Suet yui. Cess. 77. 
Quoted in Adv. of L. 1. 7, 8 la: "vpon occasion, that some spake, 
what a strange rescfiution it was in Lucius Sylla^ to resigne his ]>i6ta* 
ture: he sesfiiAg at hbn, to his owne aduantage, answered; ThatSylla 
could not skill of Letters^ and there/ejre Imew not howdo DiSUsie* 
Apo^ Z35. [ax] Tac. Hisi. 1. 5. [asf Flav. yop. Preib, 90. 

[aS] %e quotation fromcthe Adv. of L. given in the note to p. ao, 
1 . x8. [^] one, or rather more: omitted in MS. , . 


p. 63 [1] SLat. mffitid etfortitudsne speflatus. Valour: in MS. 

'falew.* [4] Court: ^S. 'Courts.* Lat inanUsprindpstm. 

•first: omitted in MS. [6] Tac. Hist. i. a8. [9]—qnd. The MS. 
has, " But tett such one be anSsssured one asd not popi&u', and ludd> 
ing good cdrresptmdence with the gowne men; or ete Ae remedy is 
worse iien tlie disease. [ix] Lat et at^ ceeterisprodmhks bene 
comparatL . . ^ 
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Essay i 5 

CSc^S^entbly dnlaised from tbe «d. of x6n. 

P' U] LaXltAlcaniHi Tabn^i aui legiendg>. Ligtndt Ijhe Oolden 
JU^EOndk mr JLegtnda Aurva, a colleAioa of lives of Saints and other 
stories, written by JacoShs dt Voragine. The Italian trandatien omits 
*tiie Xegtnd' and the TtUrnud: added in 1625. {4] Soe Adv. 

II. 6, f X: **There was neuer Miracle wrought by to oonuert 

an Atheist, bycause the light of Nature might haue leddb him to con- 
fessc a GoA** ^[5] Atkeitnut ^Atheists’ [63 convince it: 

'oonuiiice uiem* (idis).^ It is true that: * Certainely' (x6ia). 

[7} Mans minde; omitted in MS. Comp. Adv. A. 1. i, § 3: " It 
is an'^assured tru^ and a concluaon of experienqa, that a little or 
sttperfidall knowl^ge of Philosoidiie may encline uie minde oAMan 
to Atheisme, but a further proceeding therein doth bring the nund 
hackc againe to Religion: for in the entrance of Philosophie, when 
the second Causes, which are next vntothe sences, do oflertheii^aes 
to the minde of Man, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce some 
eUtuion of the highest cause; hut when a man passeth on further, and 
seerii the dependanoe of caus«, and the worlces of prouidenoe; then 
according to the allegorie of the Poets, lie will easily heleeue that the 
highest Linke of Natures chaine must needes be tyed to the foote of 
iv^Urs chaire.*' [8] Mens Mindes: * men * (16x9). [9] while: 

(i6ia). [10— is] it may. .further: ' it resteth in them’ 

(1613}. [laj the Chaine of: added in 1695. [13] Linked: ‘knit’ 

(1613). [13,14] must needs die: 'flies’ (t6»}. [14I Nay even: 

'Most of all* (16x3). [15] Lat. adds, si qun vere rent bttrv^iciat. 

bQ most: added in 1625. [X7I Leucijfds: the fobider of the 

atomic theory. The date and place of his birth are unknown. Denuh 
eriius: bom at Abdera in Thrace d.c. 460, died b.c. 357. Epicurus: 
bom in the island of ^amps u.c. 343, died at Ath&ns n.c. sto. 

£19] " ARisTO'fA.ES of Siagira the sonne of Nichamu^, hath put 
do^e for Prixfciples ^ese thr|p, to wit, a certaine forme called Ente- 
lechittf Matter, and nivation: for elements, foure, and for a fifth 
Quintessence, the heavenly l^die which is immutable.” Holland’s 
Phiiatxk^ p. 808. [33] unplaced: Lat. siHS^ordis^Jh^uitd vagan- 

P' fifl [9] Ps. xiv. 1,-lflrhis tedl is taken as the motto for the xoth medita- 
tion in M^Hetiuntes Sacnr, "De Athei^o,** with which tSs Essay 
has many.points of resemblmce, as the iollowing passages will shew. 
" First, ike hath said in his heart; it is not said, A; hath fought in 
hse heart: that is, it is not so muctothat he feels it inwarmy, a%that 
he wishes to believe it. Becaase h^sees that it would be good for him 
that there wore no God, be strives bjsall means to persuade himself^ 
it and induce himself to think so: and sets it up as a theme or position 
or dogma, whi<fli he studies to assert and muntain and establish. .And 
so it is true the Atheifit hath rather said in his heart than thinks in his 
heart that then is no God.. Nor shah you s^ that those wh%are fallen 
Into this ffliren^ to breathe and importunately inculcate anything else 
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almost, than speech lading to Atheism ><Sji in Lucrettus the Epicu¬ 
rean; who makes his inventive against religion almost as the burthen 
or verse of return to every other subject The reason appear^ to be 
that the Atheist, not being well satisfi^ in his own mifitd, tossing to 
and fro, distrustful of himself, and finding many times his opinion fiimt 
witbin him, desires to have it revived By t^ assent of otln^ For it 
is rightly said that he who u very OHxietu to hie epinim U 

tttto/her, him»lf dieirusts it.’* (Works, vii. 351, 253, ed. Speddinig.) 
There is bAides another passage, on the tendency of the study of natinal 
philost^hy to Atheism,ewhich is almost for Itord file same with 

that at the beginning of the Essay. S-^i] It appeareth. .them¬ 
selves: added in 1625. [17] latm Inutj quod menetri eimUe est. 

[39] Diog. Laec^ x. 123. [34! See Acosta, Hut Hxt.dee fmdee^ v. 

fol.^kisA (Fr. trans. ed. 1600]: ^'ils n'uuoient pointneantmoi^ de tiom ' 
propre, pour nommer Dieu: car si nous voulcm rechercher m langue 
dcs Indians vn root, qui responde k ce nom de Dieu, comme le bttin 
J)eHs, le giec, T&eos, I’hel^u, £/, I’Aiabic, Aila, Ton n'en trouiiera 
aucun en langue de Cusco ny en langue de Mexicque.” ' 

p. 66 [4] In ed. of 1612, * which shews yet they haue the motion, though 
not the full extent* I7] very: add^ in 1625. [8] very: added in 

1625. [8—30] lire contemplative Atheist....Religion: added in 

1625. Part of tois passage was included in the next Essay in the ed. 
of 1613. In Aniith. xiii. ft appears in this form: Non caditin men- 
iem kHfttanam ut sit merits atheisia dogmate; sed tnngni^poeriia 
sunt veri atheistte, qui sacm perfetuo contretitutt, sed nnuquam 
verentur. [9] “S(^e of the philosophers, and namely, Diagoras of 
the isle d Melos, Theodorus the Cyreiiaean, and Euemerus of 2 'egea, 
held resolutely thdt there were no gods.” Plutarch’s Morals, tnilis. 
Holland, p. 8zo, ed. 1603. 123] S. Bernard. Serm. ad Pasiores 

\ppera, p. 1732 1 , ed. Paris 1640.) [25] ^t. consuetude profima 

ludeiidi tUocandi in %vbus sautlis. C 

o. 67 [5I who: ‘which’ (1612). [6] Ovid. Met i. if*. [19] Cic. de 

Har. Resp. 9. * 

EssAy^i7 

Enlarged ^methe ^ition d 1612, and omitted in the Italian trans¬ 
lation. The chief points in this Esi»ay and the preceding fisrm the pro 
and con of Antith. Kill. Superst/iio. * r 

p. 68 [if no: Lat nullam^ut inceriam. In a letter to Mr Toby 
Matthews, Bacon says: “1 entreat you much to meditate sometimes 
upon th^ effeA of superstition in this last Powder Treason, fit to he 
tabled and pidtured in the ch!|nbers of Meditation, its another Hell 
l^bove the ground; and well justifying fhii censure of the Heathen, 
that Superstition is far voorstT then A theism, by how much it is less 
evil to have ho good opinion of God at all, then such as are impious 
towardr iiis Divine Majesty and goodness” iiQahala, p. 57, ed. 1663). 
Mr, afterwards Sir Matthews, was a great friend of Bacon, and 
a convdH to Romaniim. The Essay 'Of Superstition* may have 
grown out ot this letter. [2J Lat. quam contumeiiotatH et Deo in- 
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d^^fum, [4I Lat i^i^tatis et o^robrU,\ fi;l the: omitted in 
imI. of i6x2t hut inserted in MS. PUtUtrck, Mxa .: added in 

x6b j. [6J Pint. d« Si^rtU X. |9] at ail; Lat. m rerttm mtura. 

(10] Lat tmnedetv et dewni^f. [16J to: ' vnto* (i6xs). en out* 

irard Iforall vertue: added in 1625. [18J Monarchy: 'Tyranny’ 

(16x2). [19] Mindesii'ntiade' (i6xa). Antitk. xiii; Hm Epkuri 

eehaiiit »d Siea, veteree res^ublieas perturhavit. [so] Lat. kemines 
enim cantos reddit et securitati sme consnlentes. 

p. 69[t] ‘As the time of Augnstns CasoTf and our ovne liiniei in some 
Countries,^weret and are, chiill times’ (1^2). civil: Lat. irate- 
qniUa. [a] 'confusidK and desolation’ (1612). (3] Primum Me- 

Mki see note on p. 56, L x8, [8] Here followed in the ed. of 16x3 

the ^ragraph which was afterwards incorporated i^to the Essay ‘Of 
Atheiame:’ “Tlrere is no such Atheist, as an Hipocrite, or Imspstor: 
and it is not possible, hot where the generality is superstitious, many 
of the leaders are Hipocrits. The causes of Aikeistne art, diuinons 
in Religion: scandall of Priests; and learned times; specially if pros¬ 
perous ; though for diuiskms, any one maine diuision ^deth scale to 
boftt udes, but many diuisions introduce A iheistne* [8—18] It was 
gravely said..Church: addec^in 1625. [ii] Sarpi, Hiet. del, Cette. 
Trid. p. 3B3/«d. 16x9. “Fu da alcuni facet! detti, che se gli astro- 
logi, non sapendo levere cause de’ moticelesti, persalvare le appareuze 
hanno dato in eccentrici, in epicicli n#n era maraviglia, se volendo 
salvaij le apparenxe de’ mod sopra-celesti, si dava in ecoentridtk d' 
openioni.” [19—39] ‘the pleasing of Ceremonies; the hxcesse of 

outward holinesse: the reuerence of tradidons: the stratagems of 
Prelats for their owne ambition and lucre, aiA barbarous times, speci¬ 
ally with calamities, and disasters’ {1613). a [25] Cohceits: Lat. 
e^lothreskiis, [36] Lat. exemplorum imforinna et iuepta petiiio 
db humanis qnee in dtvina idetHs/eranUtr. [27] Lat. Paniasidntta 
Male ceheerentinm tthjcln^ram. [ 30 ] ‘without his vaile’ (1612). 
p. 70 [2] petty4*Lat. pusillas et sttperjluas. [3—^ atfded in 1625. 

[4] Lat cum tanto ^nioret^t puriorem viam inireputent kemines. 
[6] Lat eune esse dehet in rragiane re/ermandd. 

• • 

Essay 18 « • • 

T|)e Latid title is Me peregrinatume in partee exteras. 
p. 71 [7I Lat. serve aliguo experio. I allow well: Imt probe. 

[11] Acquaintances: Lat. amicitia et Jatmliaritates. [30] Lat. 
guam qua de indnsirta ebservantur. 

p. 73 [xa] Ma^ens: Lat cellte et public, [14] UU. st^tum 
delePins et tHstruHie. < [si] Malques : Lat saltaiienes sub k^vk. 

P> 73 (5] Lat fuagues esi aitraheudi fatniliartiaies et consueiudPnts 
honUnum ctmtpluHutn. [18] Employd men: Lat ministromm 
interhmnu [23] J^t gnomodo or, vultus^ et corporis lineamenta^ 
et motus respondeanifanttr. [26] Place: Lat. pnesldentia, 

[27] Wo^s: Lat. verba coriutneliosa. ^ 0 

p. 74 [4I foffhards: Lat ySicf Ar r/xuMna 
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^ Essay 19 

Altered uid greatly enlarged* from ed. of rdia. 

P* 75 tt] Aniith. vui; Quam mueruf»^aSett mi /em ^n^od 
tnjiniia qua $netiuu. [9} Pnm xxv. 3. [10] Mnltitndq# 

tttdes* {z6i 2). [13] Lat. [14I it comes: 

'conimeth it’ (i6»z). [17] Idt. adordimtu aUquem nut 

instiiueadunt. Erecting of: added in 2625* [20)-^. 76! [i] AsA^ir»v.. 
Chariots: %lded in 1625. Neroi see Dio Cass. Lxiii. i. 
tniHoH: Suet. Css] Cammedtai Dio Casa.^xxii. 2o,«a 

p. 76 [1} Cofocalla: Dio Cass, lxxvii. 10. t [2] andlhe Wee ( *& such 
like, things’ (Idra). This seemeth; 'whidi seeme* (i^a). 

[6-*i6] ’There^e great and fortunate Coniquc^rs in their &8t 
.yeegM, tutne mllancholy and'superstitious in their latter, as ^ Aifx^ 
ander the great, & in our memory Charles the fifth, and many others. 
For he that is vsed to goe forward, and findeth a stoppe, faUeth out of 
his owne fauour’ (i6za). [12] ’’It is reported that King Atexoader 

the Great, hearing Artaxarchus the Philosopher discoursing ahd 
maintaining this Position: That there were worids iniuiDneia.Uffi i^ll 
a weeping: and when his friends and familiars about turn a^ed what 
he ailed. Have 1 not (quoth he) good cause to weeps, that being as 
there are an infinite number of worlds, I am not yet Lord of one! * 

(Holland’s Plutarch, p. i47^d. 2603). Diocletian abdicated ist May, 
305, and passed the last eight years of his life in redrenumt newr Sah>na« 
[13] ChCrles V. gave up the Netherlands to his son Philip 11 . e5th Oct. 
1555: on the z 6 th of Jan. 2556 he gave up the throne of ^||in, and on 
the 27th of Aug. 2556 Ibsigned the Imperial crown. He dira at Yuste, 
22St Sep. 2558. {27, 28] ’A true temper of gottemment is a nre 

thing’ (2612). [22] Philost. vit. ApelL Tyau. v. 28. The stety, is 

told again in Ape/h. 52. [27] somitimes: ‘and setnetfmes ’ (2622). 

[30] * pressing power and relaxing power ’ (^is^. [32] This is true 

that: add( 5 l in 1625. • * 

P* 77 [3] this..And: added in 2625. Lat. in agehe etttn fortunA 
experiri: [6] Matter: Lat mannas pnrnas el inchoantenta. 

f7] difficulties: *diffi(foltnesse ’ (1612}^ Lat. interveniunt jpreetd- 
dubic multa d^cnlfates et impedinienta, [8] and: 'times’ (2622). 

[9] Lat. pi-Uti^m ipdSrum affeilus et meres. fzo] Ngt Taeidis, 
but Sallust {Bell. Jng. c. 213). The pAssage is rightly referred to 
Sallust in the Adv. ef L. 11. 22, g 5: Sabtsi noteth, that it is vsuaH 
with Kinges to desire Conffodtdtoryes. ’ [23] Power: La^. potenHn 

nimiee. Lat. credere se posse Jinem ret pro arhitno asse^^. 
[iskrP- ^ [8} Kings have to deaie|. Danger: added in 2605. [as] First 

for uieir Keighhottrst &c. The miginal of this passage is to be found 
lA the tradt, published by Raw|iiy after Bacon’s death, entitled Con 
sideraiiofu touching a warre with Spaifte, and written about the year 
262^. “And to say truth, if one marke 
Memory, the maine peace of Wisdome, in shi^g and prudent Cotm- 
sels; To^e in pcrpetiitgl watch, that the States about them, Aould 
neither hy Apiuroacl^ nor by Encrca^ of Dominion, sioi<iK^ Katning 

• t 
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Ci»^edeniteR, nor by biocking of Trade, nor by any the like meanes, 
bjaite it in power, to hurt oc annoy the Sia/eg Aey seme; And 
wheoaoeuer any such ^use did but appeare, straight'^yes to buy it 
put with • Warre,‘‘Wtd netfr to take vp Peace at credit, and irpon 
l^tev^ It» so memorably as it is yet as fredi, as if it were done 
yesterday, how -that Vrwmmrate of ATinyv {Hmny the eight of 
Mftgkmdt Fftmeit die fir^of Fratice, acadCAarbs the tfth, Kmperour, 
and King of Spaine,) were in their times so prouidenL as scarce a 
Pdme of Ground could bee gotten either of the Thre^but that the 
other Two would be sure to doe tbdtr beft, to set, die Ballanee of 
Euhtfit vjwight'agame.d And the like diligence was vsed in the Age 
before, by that League, (wherewith Guicciardini beginneth his Story, 
and audceth it (as it were) the Kalender of the go^ dayes of Italyi) 
which was coiidfAed betweene Ferdinando King of Napla, Isrmw 
i/Midici Potentate of FlortneCy and Ludouke Zfena Duke of Mkan, 
designed chiefly i^inst the growing Power of the Veneiians; But 
yetso^ as the Confederates had a perpetuall eye, one vpon another, 
diat none of them should ouertop. To conclude therefore, howsoeuer 
some Schookntf% (otherwise Rcuerend Men, yet fitter to guide Pen* 
kniues, than Swmds,} seeme oredsely to stand vpon it: That enery 
Offtnkne W^m must be Vliio\ A Reufngi, that presupposeth a 
precedent Assiult or Iniuiie; yet neither doe they descend to this 
Point, (which we now handle,) of a /mi# Fean; Neither are they of 
authoriQr to ktdge this Question against all the Presidents of time.” 
Pp. 30 , ed. XG39. [33] Lat. Canto quinto Hispano. 

P- ^l^ ther.■ Warrei omitted in the Latin. [5} take up: Let. 

redhttiil^ [6] Guicciardini, Hist. i. i. THh League waj^ renewed 
in 1480 for 25 years. [la] Bacon probably wefers to Thomas 
Aquinas {S«$nma TAeotaffio!, a*, qnsst. xl). **SicfMdo nquiritur 
causa Justa; ut scilicet illt^ui impi^antur^ propter aUquam cut- 
Pant impftgytatumemSneifeaKtur: und^ Augmlicii in lib. muesiimnm 
(st^per Jesue fmrst. 10) yt<s/a bella sotent diffiuiri qumnlciscuntur 
ittjurias, si gifts itelcwitas pleilenda est, qua vet vindieare nrglexerit 
quod a suis improbe Jaitufu vet revere quodPer injnruim abta- 

turn est.'* [14] The first proigosition of Bacons argument for a War 
with Spain was, "that a ittst Fearc is a iusi Cause qfa War; And 
that a Pf^entiue Warre is a true Defensiu^ (p. 23). * [15] lawful!: 
Lat. conqtetenset kgitima^ [18] Liviai Dio Cass. lvi. 30. Lat. 
veuqfic^m.Ai^tsti. 

p. 79 [35] Lat. quorum baculipastorales cuM regis gladio concertarunt. 
t30]from*that State: i. e. the Clergy; Lat. apralaiis. '[31] Lat. 

> nisi ubi clerks ab aulforitate nut nurisdUliomprincipants exipmi 
pendsit come in, and: omitftd in the Latin. Lat. a populo^ 

non autent a rege vel pairenis eeclesipruni. * 

p. 80 ft] Lat. sunt ilH eerie cokibendi et iattqttam iujusiA distanHA a 
S 9 ^ regqf^cmtinendU I5] Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 341, ed. 1633; ^||lce 
a. sUmt hand 8h his Notnlitie, and chose raiher to aduance 
< 3 knrgie-men and Lawyers, which were mdic Obsequious ^ bun, but 
bad lease fnterest in the Peofde; which made for his Absolutenesse. 
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but not for hh Safetie. In so much as (I ariT perswaded) it was (me of 
the Causes of hLs troublesome Raigne; for that his 14^bles, though 
tlmy were Loyall and Obedient, yet did not Co-cmenite with him, but 
let euery man goe his owne Way." Lat gttfytimttlfirffmtlt 

taftffuam gui poUntiam ndbilitaiis mperUfris opHme te mpgr t n if' tu 
immodiee excmeat, {at] Venaporltti '^That venapcria isa vein 
(xmiing from the concave of the liver, and receiving those mesandcal 
veins, by whom he takes the chylus from the stomach and guts, and 
(xmveys it b> the liver." Burton, Anai. of Mel. pL i. Sect, x, mem* s, 
subs. 3. See Ess. XLta In another passase {HiH. 0 / 7, p. idi) 
Bacon calls it *the Gate-Vaine': **But tlrat thatmooued him most, 
was, that beeing a King that loued Wealth and Treaswe, hee coulcl 
not endure to hCue Trade sicke, nor any Obstrudl^ to (xmtinue in the 
Cafk-vainef which dispcrseth that bloud." and noui^h Htde: 

Lat. et kabiinm corporis macrum. [36—29] Lat in partSms 

lucretuTt iu snntntA deperdit, comnterciigftantoditttinnto. [33] Or 
their Castome.s: Lat. vel in gravaminibtts tribuiontm. [34] 
vel in aiiis qua vilhtm eornm decurtant. 
p. 8t [a] Lat si in corpus unumeogantur, vcicxctv/tusvelprasuUorunt. 
[3] T^at ciarissima excmpht. tsltfif Rome: omitted in Ihe Latin. 
L7] of Defence; Lat. utiles et saints. [9] Antitk.^m ; Regesnon 
hominnm iustar sed astrorum sunt; itametin singuhs etin Unborn 
ipsa magnum habent injlttxum. * the heauenly bodies’ (xSia). 
[10] Antiih. viii; Qui in imperiis sunt, similes sunt t^rpordnts 
calesiibtts, qua magnam veneraiionem habent, requiem ttullam. The 
original of this is a pjusage of Seneca, Consol, ad a6 [Dtal. 

XI. 7); ex quo se Ca^r orbi terrarum dedicavit, sibiTripuit. El 
stdemm modo, qudinreqitieta semper cursussttosexplicant, nunquam 
itli lied nec subsbtere nee quicquam suum facere. [11—14I In the 

MS. of the edition of 1612 this p^sage, wi£h the exception of the 
words 'uc V^ice Dei,'^vs inserted in the ifargin in Bacon’s own hand. 
Ixs] bridleth; *to bridle ’ (1612). *'' 

t ‘ 

; Essay^ 

^ltet?d an^ slightly enlarged from ed. of x6x2. 
p. 82 [i] and Man: omitted in the printed ed. of 16x2, but tdded in the 
MS. [4] Child: Lat. liberos. Somci'bopies have 'ch^dren,* and in 
the IbSian it is i loro figUgfoUy but' child' is the reading in the edition of 
x6i2. [7]obliged: Lat. sicotuilio vtrorum 

sele£hn%tn utantur. [13] Is. ix. 6. [14] Prov. xx. tS. [xS] Lat 

in9o$tstauiid et mutationutn. |j [19] Lat. modo texendd, modo retex^ 
enda. [20] i Kings xii. 8. 

p. as tro] See de Sap. Vet. c. yoS [is] Whereby they intend that: * so 
as’ (1612). ' [14J Lat. quod kujnsmodi commentum esl. [19] him* 

s4fe: aided in 162^. [20] Hes. Tkeog. ^ [aa] Couneell: 

*cottnse1l’(16x2). [24I unto: *to’(1612). [a^hsA. elaborafaet 

ejfortmda. [28] * counsel’(x6i2}. [31]’hand’(16x2). 

p. 8415, 6] Let w^.,Remedies: added in 1^5. [xxj Lat ae si minus 
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tx re penderent, [14] Lat gvam principis • [15] Ijat. 

deifrina ^nontndam ex TtaUs. [x6] in some Kings times: -added 
in 1635. [17] Lot cmsilia, ittieriora, qua vulge meanhtr cahmetti. 

1 x 8 ] The MS. adds, “whicKihath toumed Meth the wife xa MwUs the 
mistrwse, that is Coiincells of State to vfhich Princes are [soleinly] 
marryed, to Councell^ of gracious persons recommended dliefiy by 
[flattery and] afledtion.” Mr Spcdding in his note (Bacon’s Works, 
VI. p. 555} remarks, ^*The word *solendy’ has a line drawn throng it, 
and the words ‘flattery and’ are inserted between the lihes in Bacon’s 
hand.” afip] As to: ^ut for’ (1612}. fcat. occultatimem cmsiU- 
orttm. [31] Lat. sed Taut personas qnam negeiut cum deleSlu excer- 
Perepossttni, [35] comes: 'come'(xdis}. \sS[Motiei *MeV 

(1613). Counsel^ 'counsell' (1613). [27]'Bbr. Em.i. 3, 25. 

[38] Lat. arcatta nasse ei retegere. [30—85 9] It is xxwt^Fox ; 

added in tiSas. 

P- 85 [3] uhle to Grinde with a Hattd-MiUl Lat. propria Marie validus. 
[6] Hist, ef Hen. 7, pp. 15, x6; "About this time, the King called vnto 
his Priuie-Covncellf lohn Morton, and Richard. Koxe, the one Bishop 
of Elie. the other Bishep of Excesier, vigilant men, and secret, and 
each imept watch withhim almost vpon al men else.” [11—13] Nay 
. .Counsell: ifllded in 1635. [17, 16] whidi are Things soone found, 

and holpen y added in 1635. [30] Lat. stue ret praspeHuros non 

ddnttni. [ai] Luke xviii. 8. [27] CAmurZ/oj/rr: 'counsels'(1613). 

[sBJ Cgunallenr: added in 1625. [sg*—31] So that. .Eare: added in 

1635. [34] Mart. Epig. viii. 15. 

p SAft] onji'of’(1612). [2] Speculative: La^rfwA/irrrr. [4]their: 

so in the original and in ed. of 16x2. [10] Reverend; 'reuerent* 

{1612). Lat. gravior. [15J to pre-serve Frceflbme: omitted in MS. 
[i€] to preserve RespeA: omitted in MS. Lat ut modestius seuien- 
Ham feraut. [3|—28J 'what kind of person should be: but in 

individua: For the greltest errors, and thf greatest i\^gcment are 
shewed in th^ Choice of hidiniduaU (1612}. In the MS. the Essay 
ends here. * [28] A^aying ^ Alphonso of Aragon. OpHmos consili- 
arios esse marinas dicebaiy liaras., videlicet, designans, a quUnts sine 
mein, sine gmi/d, qua tioss§ cuperei fideUier audiret. Alphonsi 
regis diA. et faA. lib. 3, c. i, air A. Ant. Panmmita.# %e also Apeph. 
X05 ; " A^n.so of Aragon was wont to say of himself, That he was a 
great neci^mancer, for that he used ^ counsel of the dead : 
meaning books.” The origin of tb sayjpg is to be sought at a still 
more reinote period. Zeno, the .^coic, enquired of the oracle by what 
course of conduA he should live the best life. The god#r^Ued, ei 
mrffftariiwia rot? vexpelr (Diog. Uert Vii. i, B 3). [39] Latf rirw 

COHsiliariiforte in aduUstiouem l^suri sini. [32] Lat. qui et ^si 

gubemacnla rerum tmPlarunt. • [34—88 8] The Couns^. 

Plftceboi added in rdss. 

p. 87 f i] L§t. coHgressui et coUaqnia familiaria. [6] cr wktI pwkij, 

Gahford, Par. Gr. ft 359. [xo] hat, petitiancs pr/vaias. {i^lHoc 
agere. The phrase is explained in Plutarch's Coriol. p. dig (North’s 
trans.}; “ But hereby appeareth plainely, how king Nttma did wisely 
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ordaiwe all o^mr caremonieg concerning 'deuodon to the goddes> and 
q>eci8Uy' this c'ustome which he staUi^edi to bruqr the people to 
rdlgion. For when the magistrates, btsboppes^ pi^es, or /Mher 
niigious ministers goe about any deuin^serutce, or matug ^ re^lUmi 
an herauld euer goeth bdfore them, crying out aloud, ifiec as to 
say, doe this, or mind thia** [15] IndVferecit persons: Lat. y>« ttfiti. 

tuniei in nenirampariemproj^endeani, [iB] Lat deUgoHStm 
non ianhtfft temp&mmeas ant e re natA sedeiiam cmUiniaUu H 
peiuat, Abe Latin adds ^na cvrent separatim. [19] Suits : L^ 
gratmSf gravamina. ^ [ko] Lat consilia suhordinaUt diwna. 
[a 6 ] The Latin adds, mervaiorihtft ari^lcibus, [33] Lat ad 
parieUa camera cemiliL 

p. 88 [6] Lat se a^utum ejm appUcahtmi. [8] a Song of Placdtoi 

theiiyesper hymn for the dead« **Pope SKxtus’i Breviary Mys, 'ad 
veqwras, aheUtfi incipitur ab. Antiphond placebo Domkut iar^fieme 
vworttm.*" (Nares’ Glossary^ s. v.) Giaucer {Pereenes Tale) has, 
"Flaterers ben the develes chapeleyns, that singen vipleteebeP 
Bacon folloumd the advice which he himself gave. At the condutlon 
of his speech for dfe Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, he sdd; 
"Mr Speaker, I haue (I take it) gone throjHgh the parts wl^Ms I pro* 
pounded to my seU[e, wherein if any man shall Biiah 1 have sung a 
placebo, for mine owne particular ; I would have him know that I am 
not so unseene in the worlds* but tlmt I disceme, it werd'hiuch alike for 
my priuate fortune a tacebo, as to sing a placebo in this businesse: but 
1 haue spoken out of the fountain of my heart” 

Essay si 

Ip 

P* 89 [3] AnHih. xli ; Occasio, inetarSibylla, minuit dblaium, pretioM 
auget. [4I Sybilla : the story is told by Aulus GeUius, NoCl. AtU 
1. xp. [6] Lat. itt^grttm tamenpreHumiPosiMlat. Adagia, p. 
687, ed. Geynaeus: Fronte capillaia esi, p^ hac offfisio cafaa. See 
also Phsedm-S v. 8, and Fosidipps Epigr. 13 in Brundc’s Anikologia 
IT. 49. [9] Auiiih^ xli; Occasio f^'rimum aneam vasts porrigii, 

deinde ventrem. [14] Antith. xliii ; Non jam levs esi perkulnm, 
si levevideaiur. 115I ibid. PlurA pericula fallunt, gUam vinenni. 
p. 90 [3] \\AA.CJ)di^t pefkulum progredi qni accingitnr, ei pericuhtm 
jittgit remedio. [8] Argosi yEsch. P^^t. 567, ^Eriarms: 
Horn. ^ I. 403. Antith. xli. The Helmet of Pluto i Horn. tl,y. 
845. ^vodeSap. Vet. c.'/ii. Perseus in the iable wore the helmet 
of Pluto when he slew the Gorgon Medusa. See the same fable eu" 
larged ifithc De AugtnenHs, ii.^ 13. A note in the Promos, fol. 15 b, 
is r" Plutoes Helmeti—Secresy(InviMbility.” 

E^av 33 

• 

Greatly enlarged from the ed. of 1612. 
p. gt t8] In the Pgemns of Formularies and Elegancies (Works vii. 
197 ed. Spedding) occur Ahis note, descriptive of the charadlers of some 
mitt; "CusningiD the faumoUrs of persons, and not in the conditions 

• Ci 
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qS adHons." [9] Lat. j^nwNarttm nniwrat ti twftg. [11] Lat. 
4 ii /etwiutntm aditHhis tt tjt»^oriius. [13] Lat. coHsiitutia 
^itnma. (13] ofone: laX. kotmnmm. [16] I suppose the figure 
jb 4 akea the game of b^k. Under the head of Bcwt-AUiy., or 
Nara {GiStMfy) gives *‘a covered qnce for the game 
. of bowls, instead of a h^Upg'SKeo-” He quotes, “whether it be in 
open wide places, or in dose w/fiec,—the chusing of the bowle is the 
greatest cunning.” Country Contenim. G. Markham, p. 58. The 
Latin translator seems to have missed the point He renders, it non 
atiftr/in ■umm sut prabeni guam^ vi^ qua* sape eeuiriverunt, 
understanAng alley in j|B ordinary sense, and applied metaphorically 
to a narrow walk of life. [19] A saying of Aristippus; Diog. Laert, 

It. 73, fir dywSrat ro^ 8vo yu/ivoin a'lrAmihov aai uop, It is quoted 
agaui, Apoph. 05^ [soJ^S [14] Andbecause.. lo(^ed badce: mdded 
in 1625. . 

p. 92 [x] Adv, of L. II. 9, 8 3. “ And therefore a number of subtile per* 
sons, whose eyes doe dwell vpon the faces and fashions of men; doe 
well know the aduantage of thik obseruation; m being most part of 
their abilitie; neither can it bee denied, but thafll is a great discouerie 
of dktimulattons, and a great direction in Businesse.** [5] Some¬ 
times : Lat pgr vicoa, C8]*LBt. ut cum aliquid propen et facile 
oiftiuere et expedire cnpias. [is] Lat. ad ohjeSliones et senates. 
[id] Lat de rebus status graviorihus aermoues. [ai] he doubts: 
omitted in the Latin. [26] Lat quasi se ipsum deprehendent et 
tontif/tret. [32] Lat insoUium mduere vulium. 
p. 93 [i] Lat. qtdd sihi velit ista oris inutatio, [s] Neh. ii. i. 

[10] Tac. Ann. xi. 30. [12] Lat non mdkile est. Lat ut 

rent fere pratermissam. [30] Lat astutim ^cies satis m/ra est. 

[33} Lat. ut inde alterum imtiat et subruat. [33] Mr Spedding 
has suggested to me that probably the two competitors for the office 
Secretary, here allflded to, were Sir Rdbert Cecil and Sir Thomas 
Bodley. * • 


«• 


p. 94 [i] Lat qtid tauten se invicemeutdceiraElahant. [6] Lat ^tte 
iUud genus komintm^tninimltamHre, \.i\'laX, verba iUa eeUUde 

prolada bona fide arripuit.^ [ii] The ^jatin adds, tat^am 
seiiicet ab albero prolata, [la] The Latin adds cum i>fn se 
vigentem nputant. [16] Various explsmafions orthlPprove^ have 
been givfh; among otherspthat by Mr Singes in his edition of the 
Essays, siAgnsted by a writer in the Gentleman’s Mag. X7g4, p. 66. 
**lt was orij^nxdly, no doubt, *Caie in the pan,’ but thus popularly 
conruptedl The allusion is probably to the dexterous turnip or sA0- 
tag the side gf s-pancetke by a sleight hand familiar to cooks.’* •The 
li^n translator was clearly at a lois for the meaning when he wrote 
peed Attgfko preverbio Felem in afapno vertere satis absurds dicitWr, 
it appears to have been a common saying. Naretf {Glossafy, s. v.) 
qnbtes the ibllowing: 

• Dalbon Smatteia as well as he can of craftiephylosoidiie, 

And can toume eat in the panne very^retily^ 0 

Damon and Pith. O. FI. i. xQ 3 > 
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And Again from the famous song of the Vicar of Hray, in which a eqt‘ 
appears to be synonymous with turncoat: 

When George in puddtng*time came o’er, 

And moderate men look’d 1 ^ Sir, 

I turn’d a cat-iu-poft once feore, < 

And so became a Whig, ^ir. ^ 

[t6] Lat. cum ea wr&a, qua guts apud alium proferty imputat coU<h 
gucnii, tanquam ab ipso ^ktta. ' [as] Lat. ut guts in alios 
spicula qu^jpatn oblique torqusai, [25] Tac. Ann. xiv. 57. £31] 

Lat. unde ei se utagis in tuM adsHnentf quasi nihil diserte 
PMHUSy ei rem ipmm majore cum volup^te spatgi ^ciutti. 
p> 95 [9] sudden: omitted in the Latin. [ta] Pauls: ‘‘The body of old 
St ^ul’s church in London, was a constant place of resort for business 
andfamusement^ Advertisements were fixed up tkne, bargmns made, 
servants hired, politics discussed, &c. Ac.” Nares, Gloss, ^v. Fre¬ 
quent allusions are nmde to it by Shakspere and the dramatists of his 
time. [15—19] Altered from the edition of 1612, where thisparagraph 

stands last: ‘‘Very many are the differences betweene cunning and 
wisdome: and it wdte a good deed to set them downe; for diat nothinK 
doth more hurte in state then that cunning men passe for wise.” 
[17] Lat. nheriorem caialogum. [edj But, cectainly^some there are: 

* Euen in businesse there are some* (1612). [21] Resorts and Falls: 

Lat periods et pausas, /e riuscitey et le cadute. The word 

* resort’ appears to be used in the same sense in Adv. ojL, 11. a, § 4: 

*' But such beeing the workemanship of God, as he doth hang die 
greatest waight vpon the smallest Wyars, Maxima i Minimis sus- 
pendensy it comes the fore to pas.<ie, that such Histories doe rather 
set forth the pompe of busines, then the true and inward resorts 
thereof” In the corresponding passage of the De AugmenitSy 11. 7, 
the last dause is given quameomm vervs fomiies et texturas sub- 
tiliores. The same sentiment as is exprtssod in the Essay occurs 
again in d.e Adv. of L. ii. 23, § 30: **lf'we obscijte, we ^all find 
two differing kinds of sufficienqy, in managing of ^businesse: some 
can make vse of occasions aptly ai/f dexterouJy, but pl(^ little: 
some can vige and ^rsue their owne plottes well, but cannot accom¬ 
modate nor take hr: either of whft!h is very vnperfite without the 
other.” fi2]^c Maine: Lat viscera et interiora. [25] Iiooses: 
Lat exitus. Lat in conclusionibus> deliberaiorvni. ’ ‘ [27—39] 

Lat hoc re exisiimaiionem guaudam aueupaniur, tohiii ingenia 
quee ad decemeudum pdHus quant ad i^puiofidum smt aptiora. 
[29] In his "Observations upon a Libell published in 0000*1592” (AV* 
nt^ta^y p. 145, ed. 1657}, Bapn describes lus father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, as " one that was of theihnind, that a Man, in his private Piro- 
ceedings and Estate, and in die Proce^ngs of State, should rest upon 
the Soundnesse and Strength of his own Courses, and not upon Prac¬ 
tise tc' Circumvent others ; according to the Senience of Salomon i 
Vir Prudens adverdt ad Gressus suos, stultusL,aiitem dive^tit a^ Do- 
los.” ^ 'vpon ({ibusing others' (1612}. . [32] Prov. xiv. 15. 
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Essay 33 

p. g6{i] Comp. Adv. of L. 11. 33, § 6; "For many are wise in llieir 
owne way% that arc weak^or guuemmente or Counsell, like Ants 
whicl^b a wise creature for it self, but very hurtefull far the garden.” 
[a] Orchard: omitted imthe Latin. [6] Society ; Lat. amorern reipulh 
licee, (7] Specially to tl^ King, and Country: added in 1625. [8*) 

Adv, of L, 11. 23, § 8: di the Science of government Bacon says, 
“ But yet there is another part of this part, which differeth as much 
from that wherof we haue spoken & sibi Sa^ere ; the one 

moouing af it Were to tfee circumference, the other to the centei: for 
there is a wisedome of Counsell, and againe there is a wisedome of 
prpBidng a mans owne fortune; and they doe soi^times meet, and 
often seuerc.” %6\ HtMoel/e: lot. commodntnfroprium. • [15] 
onely: added in 1625. [19] Affaires: Lat negotia publica. [20] 

Hands: * hand* (1612}. 

p. 97 [i] Lftt. minisiros ei ^rvos qni Aac nota fton wacul^tur. [4] 

* And that’ (1612). [8] Servant: * seruants* (1612). [10—16] *And 

yet that is the case; for the good &c.’ (1612). * [12] Lat. uroos ei 

minUtroe. [14] and Envies: omitted in the I^atin. [22} Egges: 

* egge * in the MS. of ed. of 1812. [26] Affaires: in the cd. of 1612 

the Essay ends here. 

p. 98 [3] Cic. ad Quint. Fmt. iii. 8. fg] Lat. in exitu sacrificant 
incousianiiee fortunee, [7] Lat pnlchra ilia sapientia sua. 


E.SSAV 24 ^ ^ 

This Essay is little more than a translation .df Aniith. xi.. 
p. 99 [i] Antiih, xl : novl partus defomtes sunt. [4] ibid. Sicut 
gut nobilitatem infantiliam introducunt dignioresfere sunt posieris; 
ita Hovatiottes rerutn^d^mgueprotiant iUtguee ad ixempla finni. 
[6] I.iat Ita rep^n exemplaria et primordia [guando fSticiter jaPla 
sunt) imitatidkem at^tis seguentift ut plnrimum^ superant. fio] 
Lat. utjSeri amat in violentt^ inotibus. [ii] Aniith, xi.; Onmis 
utedidnn innovaiio. Qui nagp retnedia fugii^ova ntala opperii^. 

Novator maxituus ietnpus; gtndni igitur tempts itj^efmtr f Cum 

per se resjnuteniur in deteriust si consilio in melius itSn muteniur^ 
gttisjdnis erii meUif Quff^ustt obtinsrsy si non bona, at saltern apta 
intersesu^. [14]of course: Lat dee^u sole. [17J "Wex.finis 
mali. [18J Lat aptum esse tamen tAuporibus, [21] Lat, ubi 
contra nova veieribus non usgueguague tarn concinne c^aremtt. 
From the expression which Bacon.makes use of in the ^ntitheta, 
nuUa novitas absque injurusy nam^rcesentia eonvellity he had pro¬ 
bably in his mind Matt. ix. 16. • * 

p. too [2] Lat tatsguam adtvtue out peregrini. [4I Lat. in of^t 
agitatur.^ Froward: Lat huporfuna et morosa. Aniith, xl ; 
Mowsa morum retedlio ns tutiulettta est, ague ac novitas. Moris 
sertdy temporis ludibria. Quis not/aior ttempus imitator; good 
novatioues ita itisinuaty ut sensusfallaut f Quod prater spem event t 
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eui pmdest minus accs/ium, cut cAsst magis iu^fsium. [ib] 
otherwise: Lat. lUud enim ptv certo habeas. [14] Lat. cut it^re- 
uteHtmm sst ftcvitas, iUefortsaus gratias •habeidAs^^arL {17] 
Lat experinuHiis tm/is in corporAus politick tuedetidis nm uti. 
[34—'87] Quoted again in Adv. o/L.. 1. § 3. ' 

f 

• It • 

Essay 95 

S'. 

Slightly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1613. 

^ 301 [x] Lat. celeritas nimia si affeShsta, [8—xa] And as in llaces 

Dispatchi added in *1635. [xo] AfterSpeed* theeLatin adds, 
sed in moin eorundem kmuiliore et aguahili. [13] Lat. ut invi 
tempore multnm confecisse videantuK [16] Abbreviate; *make 
sho:i^' (1613); Lat, teniporiparcere. [18—ao] severall.. Manner: 

' by peeces, is commonly protracted in the whole ’ (16x2}. [so] Sir 
Amyas Paulet, with whom Bacon went to Prance in 1576: see Apeph. 
76. In Howell’a Familiar Letters (Vol. 11. lett 17} the saying is 
attributed 1 t> Sir Francis Walsingham. that: added in xifes. , 
p. 102 [x] rich; Lat pretiosa. [4] at a deaxe Hand: Lat magnc 
[5--8]l'he .conuning: added in :635. The SParktns: 

comp, Thuc. 1. 70, 84 and Spaniirds: see Bacon’s ''Report in 
the House of Commons of the Earl of Salisburies dnd the Earle of 
Northampton’s Speeches " i^esuscifaiiot p, 32, ed. 1657). [14] 'back¬ 
wards’ (1613). [14—x6] 'and be more tedious by parcels, Uien he 

could haue bin at once ’ (1613). [18] AClor: Lat omtorem. {24I Lat. 
toga pnelongw terram verreus. [25] Lat. transitiones bellee. [ag] 

Lat. glorioltt captatigces. Lat. cave ne m tern ipsam ah initio 
descendas. [30] Vi^ls: 'will’ (xdia), but the MS. has 'wills.’ [33] 
of Minde; added in 1625. of Speech: .added in 1635. I33} Lat 

instar fowteutationis ante unguentum. 
p. X03 [1] and Singling Q|at of Pprts: addedainr>^ 5 * [17] See plat. 
Hist, cent^ vi. exp. 597. * 

t 

^ Essay f5 

Slightly‘enlarged and al^redfrom ed. 16x2. 
p. 104 [6] 3 T^m. y^i. 5. [8] Lat cm nuganiur solenniter, cum pru- 

dentesminttnen'nt, " [g]Ter. Heaui. in. 5, 18 . {n] Lat affeila- 

Hones istas videre in quotfomtas se vt *fantf et quali dtaniur arte 
quasipy^ectivA. [12] ProspeCtives:'perspeCtiues'fi6i2). . [14] 
Close and Reserved: Lm. secreti, 1 x 61 Lat et videri volant plus 
siguificare qtMm loqui, [20] well: Lat 
p. i«5[a]C ic. in Pis, 6. [4] beare it: Lat sq^valereputaui, 

[5] 'and will goe on ’ (1612). Lat pro admissis accipiunt. {8} 
*^y will Beeme to despise’ (1^x2). [10] Lat. judisio Umaio, Cxgl 

Not Anlus Gellius but QtdntiUaxi (x. x), who says of Seneca, si rerwu 
Pondera msnnHssimis senieniHs non/hgisset, consensu potius srtuU- 
torumquampnerorum amore comproba/reiud It is quofed again in 
iSbieAdX ']fL.\.Af%P-^ A Gelliust * GslUus' [xslPlat 
Prvtag, ■ssj. ' iiq\halL nsgaiivee itbeuier u applicant. [exlLat 

< I' 
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fJtieri^ul^eidiffMultiU^us_pre^ 0 tteM 4 uet^netUcindis. |sr6) Lat, 
^h^fihnr reif/jamiUarU oeeultHS^ C99*"34] Steming irise^Mm.... 
Fbfoifdl: a^flad in i6as« E30] Lat 4 ^n£ofum vuigi. [33] Lat. 
gmm h^i^^iMfcrnuUki^fMH di o mm , 

f 

£ssav 07 

Entirely rewritten from the ed. of 16x9, where it stands thus*: ** There la 
no greater desert or wildemes then to bee widiout trutffriends. For 
without friendship* society is but medRng. ^And -as it is certaine* that 
In bodies inanimate, ^ion strengthneth any natmall motion, and 
w^eneth any violent motion; So amongst men, friendship multi- 
pKeth bies, and diuideth griefes. Therefore whosc^uer wanteth forti¬ 
tude, let him wstshippe Friendship. For die ymce of Friihdskip 
meketh the yoke dLJmiuste more light There bee some whose Hues 
aret as if they peipeiiially-plaid vpon a stage, disguised to all others, 
open onely to themselues. But perpetual! (Hssimulation is painfull; 
and hee that is all Fortune, and no Nature is an exquisit HierUng* 
Liue not in continualT smother, but take some friends with whom to 
communicate. It will vnfold thy vnderstanding: it will euaporate thy 
aifedtions; it grill prepare th]f buanesse. A man may keepe a comer 
of his minde from his friend, and it be but to witnesse to himselfe, that 
Jt is not vpon facility, but vpon true vse od friendship that hee imparteth 
himselfe. Want of true friends, as it is the reward of perfidious na¬ 
tures :sso is it an imposidon vpon great fortunes. The one deserue it, 
the other cannot scape it. And therefore it is good to retaine sin¬ 
cerity, and to put it into the reckoning olLAniFtHon^'ScosX the higher one 
goeth, the fewer true friends he shall haue. Peirfeddon of Imndship, 
is but a speculation. It is friendship, when a man can say to himselfe, 
1 loue this man without respedl of vtility. I am open hearted to lum, 
I nngle him from thtf gwerality of those with whom I liue; I make 
him a portion qfiny bwne wishes.” * 

p. xa6 [3] Arista Poh 1. i. [xo] il: Lat. hujusmodi vita selitaria. 
tia} Lat. althrih s dttHtetnpfkiionibus. *[ax] Lat. nihilo plus sunt 
quam in porHeiht tpictures. * 

p. 107 [a] Adagio, p. 506. A coimc poet quoted by Strabo xvi. p. 738, 
punnmg upon the name of Megalopolis, a towft of AmacAi, said ip/i^iiia 
fuyJKii *o 9 iv if iMyoXq 1r6^|f. Strabo applies it to Babylon. Entered 
in the Proiius, fol. qa. [3J Lat. Amici et necessarii. 4 i 6 ] Lat. 
OHWue pertssrbationes. doe cause aiA induce; Lat. intprimere 
sclent, * [xq] Lat in agritudinibus aniina. [35] The Latin adds 
euros. (a^ I^t. iemquam sni sigillo confessionis cidftis. •[33] 
tiat. disiantuim et saMimitatem. % 
p. 308 [6] Lat. nomine groHeserum amteermn regis. [xo] Tilb- 
xius CaUed Sejanus, rwa ^fmrrVlme (Dio Cass. LVin. 4'), or 

MVT&M lahenm, as Tadtus has it (Ann. iv. a). [a8] Plutarch, 

Fonip. ijf Quoted in Ado. of L. 11. aa, S 5. ^ [30] Lat wt eum^ 
Ctesar Oilovio sue tiepeiii hmtdem snosti^urit. [ssLI^t* qui 
Casarem ad mortem suam pertraxit. [34] Plutarch, JuL Cses, 64. 

y 



p. Z09 [2] The Letin adds uxorU stut, (4] Let ttfernn te 0Hm 
MMoiutH non tarn parvi hahUnrum^ ut dimitUre iUum vtlkt Scnee 
uxor somnium melius sentftidsset. [8] Cic. PhU. xiii. iz. (to] 
Dio Cass. uv. 6. [30] Tac. Atus. iv.^,4o* ^ (sal Tfic.^w». iv. 74. 

(24] Lat. similis aut etiam illA majcfis amkitue^ exest^tumc^^i^. 
ftfasl Phuiiamu: the ed. oS 1625, and therLatin have PUmHohus. 
[30] Dio Cass. Lxxv. 15. 

p. 1x0 [6] Lat nisi per hasee amiciiias/h^a/uisset inlegra et perfs^ka. 
[ii] Hist of PhiUp de Commiaes, trans. Danett, v. 5^ p. 164 (ed. 15^}. 
[at] dosenesse: Lat eccnHaUPionsUioruni, [aa] pi] MUve 

a proverb of Pythagoras quoted by Plutarche^ educ. puJ^. c. 17}. In 
Athenaeus it is attributed to Demetrius Byaantius (Adagia, p. 441). 
See Diog. Laer^viii. 17,18. [25] Lat quthus cegiiaiiones suae et 

andletaies lihert impeHiani. 

p izz [4] Paracels! OperUt vi. 3x31 «d. Francof. 1605. Si lap^ ille ex 
materia, conveuienti et pkiloscpkieA raiieHe a prttdenti medicojfiatt 
et coHsideratis satis omnibus cireumstantiishominis ipsiexhibeaiurt 
tunc renovat et iustaurat organa vitx poring ac si igni appoHidur 
ligna^ quee pens emortunm ignem re/ocillant, et causa sunt spien^ 
dentis et claree flammee. [5] Good, and: omitted in the Latin. 

[<^ Lat. absque auxilio notionum c^ftnlcarum. ^] Lat. in rebus 
naiuralibus. [84] Lat. clareseere veluti in diem. [26] Lat agitat 
et in omnes partes versat. c [31] Plutarch, Them. 29. 
p. zia [t6] eo^rdn). quoted by Galen. See Adagia, p. 368, 

and Spedding's Bacon, iii. 267, note. It occurs again inutile Sap. 
Vet. c. 37, and Apoph. 358: ''Heraclitus the Obscure said; The dry 
light was the best sotH. Meaning, when the faculties intelledhial are 
in vigour, not wet,*aor, as it were, blooded by the affedtions.*' 

[26] See note on p. 37,1. xa. 

p. Z13 [4^ The Latin adds ianquam inspeculo^ nliquatidot ut fit etiam 
in specuUs. [12] Jam. i. 33. [24] LaA£. Quantum eld negoHa, 

vetus est;*^ Melius videre oculos qnam oCulum; dv^t nonuutti Hoc 
eaviUentur. Etiam reSle dieitur, ^c. [17—19I (t^r that.. Letters; 

omitted in the Latin. [31^4] Lat Otsi quidam tarn altum sapiant, 
ut puteut in sese es^ omnia. Verupt qukquid did possii in contra- 
riim cerium esL consilium negotia air^yre et stabilire. 
p. T14 [1] La^ c^ilia tila a diversis manantia {licet cum fide et bona 
intentione prfpstita). [14] Lat. consilpfs istis ^persis\ut jam dic¬ 

tum). |s6] Lat. non per hyperbolem sed sobrie dillum esOs db antiquis. 

[27] In Diog. Laert vii. f, | 33 it is put in die mouth of Zeno Cittiens; 

epconidtis n covi ^ikott ikKov ifti, It occurs aga 4 n in Arist 
Mggn. AtV. 11. 15; Eth. Eud. vn. ». [a8] Lat quando quiekm, 

si quisvererem repuiatf amici ojficiaproprias cujusque vires superent, 
I30] Lat in^medio operum aliqporum, [31] Lat tw colUcaiUmt 
filU in $natrC»u>Kium, consummatione conatuum et desideriomm 
sMorum. 

p 115 [z] Lat adeo ui/atum immatumm vix ebsit. as it*wer^ Lat 
ut l^u^nr tnore iriinlum aut firmariorum. [5, For..,. 
Prends omitted in the Latin. [13] Lat. ad qua erubescimm. 
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EtS] upon Termes: Laj. sakfA dignitaie. 
iu /abutA. ' 

Essay 38 

First published in the edition $( 1597, enlarged in 1612, where it is called 
'Of E^Fpences/ and again in 1635, 

p. 116 [4] Lat. spontaneapanpertas. [12—15] Certainly..Part: add^ 
in 1635. [za] Lat. qtdSiminwHonem/oriunarum suammpati 

HoUi. [17] Estate: 'estates' (1612). [ao] Woupds cannot be 
Cured without searching! printed asWquot^tion in 1597. [saj at 
all: added^n i6ia, but emitted in MS. 
p, 117 [2] In the printeded. of 1597 this clause stands, 'yea and change 
them after:' but the MS. which 1 have printed in the Appendix has 
the corredt readin§« [3—5] He..Certainties; adfoed in ed. oi 1612, 
except that for ‘it behoveth him to' the reading of that edition was 
'had neede.' The sentence is omitted in MS. [4] Lat e»w qute 
c/>mpuiatioui snb/aeent, in certos reditus atqueetiam sumptus vertere 
cmwnii. [5—laj A Man. .Decay: added in 1625. [is] Lat. in 

perplexA ettdaeratA refamUiari liherandA, [16—21] Besides.... 

Estate: added in 1613, but omitted in MS. [31] Certainly, who: 
'He that’(1597). • 

Essay 29 

Greatly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1613. In its present form, 
though in a Latin dress, it was incorporated in the De Angweniis, 
VIII. 3. The Latin translation is said to have been by Hobbes of 
Malmesbury. In the ed. of 1612 the title ^ the Essay is 'Of the 
greatnessc of Kingdotnes,” and in the Latin trapj^atiou, De prv/eren- 
dis imperii finSnis. The beginning of the Ess^ seems to have been 
the discourse “Of the true greatness of the kingdoui of Britain," 
written in 1608, which v'as never- completed but was turned into a 
general treatise “Of the f'rue Greatness of J^ngdoms and Estates." 
p. 118 [i]—p. 11917] The Speech, .se^e; greatly altered fromed. of 1612, 
where it stood thus: ** The sgeech of 7 'AAhiistocles, which wa.s arro 
gant in challenge, is profitable in censure. Desired at a banquet to 
touch a Lute, hee said, Hee SuUl not fiddle p but he could make a 
small Towne to become a great Ciiie. This speech «i a #nie of solace, 
and not herious, was vnci^ill, and at no time could be decent of a 
mans selfe.^ But it may haue a pretie application: For to sp^e truly 
of pofitikes &' Statesmen, there are sometimes, though rardy, those 
that can make a small estate great, and cannot fiddell. And there bee 
many that can fiddell very cunningly, and yet the procediiie of their 
.^t is to inak& a fiourishing estate r^nous & di.stressed. For certdtnly 
those degenerate Arts, whereby diuers politikes and Gouemors 
gaine bo^ satisfadtion with their Masters, and admiration with tne 
vulgar, deserue no better name then fidling: if they adde nothing to 
the safetfee, streugth^and amplitude of the States they goueme." 
[6] Autarch, Them. 2; CintoUf 9; A<k/, ofJ^ I. 3, 17. raholpena 

little with a Metaphore: Lat. ad sensum polUkum rranslaia, 

Y2 
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[q] cxprasse: Lat optinte describwit et disHaguunt, differi^; 
multuMt migrsediscreptmtes. [xi] Stat^men.* Lat WM$om 
ad negpiia publica admtttos, gut KSguam/uerutti. {153 fid¬ 
dle very cunningly: Lat ift cithard aid at attUcir /Hois) 

mire nrtifices. * ^ 

l|. 1J9 f 8] Govemours: the Latin «lds minim ^emendu |^1 Tac. 
Ann. VI. 39, XVI. x8. Mannage: a metaphorfrom horsemanship. See 
Adv. of L. 11. 90 , $ II; So as Diogetds opinion is to be acceptedf Who 
Commended not them which absteyned, but them which sustayne^ and 
could refraine their Mjnd itk>'PrecipttiOf and could giue vnto the 
mind (as is vscd in horsmanship) the shorte^ stop or tume.'* [X3] in 
Power, Meanes, and Fortune: omitted in the T.4uin. [90] vaine: 
Lat. vituis ei uiwis arduis. [24] ‘ The grcatnes of a State in bulke 
or territory * (xoia'. [29] by Cards and l^aps: laLtahulis, 

Cards: * Carts' (1612}. [30] not any Thing amongst nothing 

among' (1612). [33] Power and Forces: ‘greatnes* (1612). 

[33J After "Estate,” the ed. of 1612 adds; "Certainly there is a kind . 
of resemblance betweenu the Kingdome of heauen, and the Kingdomcs 
vpon the earth.” The same figure is employed by Bacon in hi^. 

q>eech on the Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, 17 Feb. 160^7, 
and in the discourse "Of the true* Greatness of ^he Kingdom of 
Britain” written in 1608. See Bacon’s Works, vii. pp. 40, 49, ed. 
Spedding. «. 

p. 120 [t] Matt, xiii, 31. [4, 5] * States that are great in TerritOly, 

and yet not apt to conquer or inlarge' (16x2}. [6] some: d others' 

(1612). of: ‘or* (1612). [y] ‘foundation* (16x2). 

[10—12] ‘goodly Stahh^s, Elepliaiits, (if you wil) Masse of treasure, 
Numlnsr in Armiet:, Ordinance,* and Artillerie, they are all but a 
Sheep &c.’ (1612). L14I stout and warlike: ‘militarie* (16x2). 

[14]—p. 121 [16] Nay. .Themselues; added in 1625. [16] VIrg. Eel. 

VII. 52. [24] Andsthe Defeat was Easie: «Lat. ea, auiem opumne 

Juit/acilibr. [28] Pint. Akx. 31; iforth’s t{^s. p. 735. The 
saying is again quoted in Adv.^f L, i. 7, § ii. ^ee also Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. in. 19. IV9] Pint. Lit$ull. 27 ;*North*s tran.s. p. 560. 

p. jzi [4] This saying is attributed to Mutianhs the general of Vespasian 
in tlm discour.se ' of the true greatftess of the Kingdom of Britain,* 
from whichSh#Whol<fpa^ge is repeated* Machiavelli discusses the 
question in Din:, sopr. Liv. ii. xo, wher^he tells the tale cf Solon and 
Craesu4 for which see Lucian, Charon. Diogenes L%^rtius (iv. 48) 
gives as a saying of Bion*mi^ trAovTov vevpa wpaytuvnop, and alluston is 
made to it in Plutarch c. 27): ‘‘But he that sajred first, 

t)\|tt mofissy was the sinew of all things, spake it chiefly in my opinion, 
in respedt of the warres** (Nord^s trans* p. 862, ed. 15^5). 
fifor this sentence the ed. of 16x2 has: "1116 helpe is mercenary a(abe& 
But a Printt or State that resfeth vpon waged Companies of forraine 
Armetj^ and not of his owne Natiues, may spread his Jeathers for a time, 
but he will meyf them soone after.*’ [17] T|||e Latin adds cum ctpue 
naiimdesfHi. Se^iMachuvellt Disc. sopr. Liv, 11, ao; PrtHc, 13. 
[92, 23] Thaiihe same People or Nation, shouldi ‘to* (xfita], .I23] 
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OeA. xQx. ^ 14. [34] 'laid betweene' fx6ia). it be, that; added in 

Idas. [as 3 over>hdd with Taxes: 'ouercbatiged with tributes' (i6xa). 
Csjr}—p. X3C [^} should ever.. TrtMe: added in 1635. (39] For these 

Excuses q| Arises see Homll'S Fam. Left. sefi. 1. lett 6, .ed. >€45. 
Wri^pg to his ladier from Amsterdam, he says: " Twere cheap living 
here, were it not for liie monstrous Accises which are impos'd 
all sorts of Commodities, both for Belly and Back; for the Retailer 
payes the S/a/es almost the one Moity as much as he payed for the 
Commodity at first, nor doth any murttiur at it, because! it goes not to 
any Favourit, or private Purse, lit to, preserve them from the 
their comnugi Enemy as they term him; so that the saying 
is truely verified here, Defend me, and spend me: With this Accise 
principally, they maintain all their Armies by Sea and Land, with 
their Garrisons afhome and abroad, both here, ana in the Indhs, and 
defray all other public diarges beside.s.*’ 
p. zss [3] is: 'bee euer’ (16x2). [4—6] 'Nobilitie & Gentlemen 

multiplying in too great a proportion maketh &c.' (zfita). [4] States: 
Lat reinis et statibus. [5] Nobility and Gentlemen: Lat. nobiles 
etpairicii aique {guos voeamus) generosL [8] in effedt: added in 

zfo5. [9] Labourer: Lat. mancipda et operarii. 'like as it is 
in copices, where* (xfiia). *tto] staddUs: Lat caudicutn sive arbo- 
rum majorum. [12—zd] & in Countries. .Strength: altered from 

ed. of z6z 2, where it stands thus: 'Anditake away the middle people, 
^ ft you take away the infantery, which is the uerue of an Armie: and 
you bfing it to this, that not the hundreth pole will be fit for a helmet, 
and so great population and little strength.' (18—34] This, which 
.... Hirelings; added in xfiss. [33] Ihe Middle Pe^tpL: Lat. 

coleui et inferhris ordinis Aaminlb. [25] Nis(oof lien. 7, p. 73—75, 

ed. i6aa: **Inclesurvs at that time began to be more frequent, wheraiiy 
Arrable Land (which could not be manured without People and 
Families) was tumel igto Pasture, which avas easily rid by a few 
Neards-men Tenancies for Veares, Lines, and A tm^ill [vfhevc- 
upon much of the Yeomanrie lined) were turned into Demesnes. 
This bred a decay of People, find (by cons(^uence) a decay of Tmones, 
Churches, Tithes, and the like, llie King likewise knew full well, 
* and in no wise forgot, that there ensued withal* vpon thi.s a decay and 
diminution of Stdsidies and Taxes', for thfi Gihtlemen, euer 
the loweftookes of Suhsu^s. In remedying of this inconuenience, 
the Kings VFlsdome was admirable, and the Parliaments at^at time. 
Inchsures they would not forbid, for tMt had beene to forbid the 
improueiflent of the Patrimmie of the Kingdome; nor Tillage they 
Would not cqmpell, for that was to striue with Nature 4 id Vtj)itie. 
But they tooke a course to take Bway depopulating Inclosures, and 
depopulating Pasturage, and yet ngt by that name, or by any Imgie- 
rious expresse Prohibition, but by consequence. The Ordenance 
was, Thai all Houses ef Hudmidry, that were vsed with twentie 
Acues g^Ground, aiMvjpwafds, should bee maintained and kept vp 
for suer I together with a anajpetent ProPgpUon of Laudato he vsed 
and occupied with them; and in no wise to bee seuered from theni« 
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as Iqr another Statut^f made afterwards in his Successore time, was 
more fully declared. This vpon Forfeiture to be taken, not by way of 
Popular A£lion, but by seizure of the Land it selfe, by the Kin^ and 
Lords of the Fee, as to halfe the Ptofite, till the Hous^ mid Lands 
were restored. By this meanes the Houses being kept did of 
^ necessitic inforoe a Dweller; and the proportion of Land foruccupa- 
tion being kept vp, did of necessitie inforce that Dweller not to be a 
Begger or Cottager, but a man of some substance, that might keepe 
Hiends and Seniants, and set the Plough m going. This did wonder¬ 
fully conceme the Mig^t m^^annei^ho^ of the Kingdome, to haue 
Fermes, as it were of a Standerd, sufficieiilt'o mamtaine^n able Body 
out of Penurie, and did in effeA amortize a great part of the Lands of 
the Kingdome ^to .the Hold and Occupation of the VemttaHrie or 
Middle-People, (i( a Condition betweene GentMken, and 'Cottagers, 
or Pesants. Now, how much this did aduance the Militar Power 
of the Kingdome, is apparant by the true Principles of Warre, and 
the Examples of other Kingdomes. For it hath beene held by the 
gcnerall Opinion of men of best ludgement in the Warres (howsoeuer 
some few haue varied, and that it may receiue some distindUon oi 
Case) that the principall Strength of an Armie consisteth in the 
In/anterie og Foot. And to make g&odrequireth men 
bred, not in a seruile or indigmit fashion, but in some free and plentifull 
manner. Therefore if a Sdede runne most to NehUnun and GmtU- 
men, and that the Husband-men and Plough-men bee but as their 
Work-folkes and Labourers, or else meere Cottagers (which are but 
Housed-Beggers) you may haue a good Cadallerie, but neuer good 
stable Bands of AVmK; like to Coppice-Woods, that if 3rou leaue in 
them Staddles tocMthicke, they VBll runne to Bushes and Briars, and 
diaiie little cleane Vnder-wood. And this is to bee scene in France, 
and Italie, and some other Parts abroad, where in effedl all \& Noblesse, 
or Pesantrie, I speake of People out of Vownes, and no Middle 
People; aM therefore no good Forces of Foot; Insogmch, as they are 
inforced to imploy Mcrcenarie Kands,* of Switzers, gnd the like, for 
their Battalions of Foot Whereby Mso it edmes to passe, that those 
Nations haue muc^ People, and few Souldiors. Wliereas the King 
saw, that contrariwise it would follow, that England, though much 
lease in TeAitof^e, yet* should haue infinitely more Souidiours of their 
natiue Forces, then those other Natioi|s haue. Thus dIH the King 
secrctlif sowe Hidrues teeth, wherevpon (according cto the Poets 
fiAion) should rise vp Ai^ted men for the seniice of this Kingdome.” 
[ 343 --p> 123 [a] And thus.., .Italy', * Certainely Firgil coupled Armes 
ai)|d the^lough together well in the constitution of ancient /taly' 
(16x3). tl 

[3}—p.^24 [34] Neither, .a^areth: added in 1625. [19] Dan. 

iv. to, &c. See Machiavelli ^ise. sopr. Liv. 11. 3. [20] Comp, the 

treatise “ Of the true greatness of the Kingdom of Britaui.” Works, 
vn. p. 52. [afi] Comp. Machiavelli Liv. 1.6. ** [3p] See 

Bacon’s^Speech on thed^aUiralization of the Scottish Nation, p, 23, 
ed. 1641. nice: Vox. parci. .et difficiles. 
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Pt 194(5] Comp. Bacon's Speech on the Post<Nati of Scotland, pb 13, 
«i ^1. '[bx] containe: ljtX./r0Ka,ir. [30] Mr Ellis in 1 ^ note 

on the De Atij/ynentii, viii. c. 3 i. p. 797) quotes among the 

Ibfeig^ amends who held high commands in die armies of ^iu, 
** Bourbm, Prosper Colonna, Pescara, Egmont, Castaldo, Parma, Pic* 
ooloflini, Spinobu" I|e adds, "Of these, however, one or two might 
almost be called Spaniards; and it most be remembered that thedoiqi- 
aioDS both of Charles V. and of his successors extended beyond the 
natural limitsof die Spanish monarchy." The late Mr Buckle [Hist. 0/ 
Civ. II. 80) regarded this practice ^ the end of the IV^h century as 
one of themigns of the ^cny of Spain, fa's! Prag^maticaliSaniUcH. 
See Mr Ellises note [Works, i. p. 798); "Soon after the accession of 
Philip the Fourth a royal decree or Pragntdtica was published whidi 
attempted to caiiy out some of the recommendatlpiis of the council, 
and which gave certain privileges to persons who married, and%rther 
immunities to those who had six children." now: Lat. hoc anno, 
i.e. t6s3, when the De Angwuniis was published. Mr Sidney Walker 
[Crit. OH Shaksspsare, 11. 3x6) conjedtured that we should read *new.’ 

p. X35 [1—4] ‘$edentaryandwithin<doores Arts, and nice manufadhires, 
that require rather the huger then the. hand or arme, haue in their 
nature a contrariety to a disposition militar’ (xdxa). [6J Travaile: 
‘pain’ (16x3). [8]—p. 197 [28] TJjierefore. .Arming: added in 1625 

[ti\ Slaves: Lat. nm ingenuos sea servosplerumque. did rid: 
Lat expediehaniur. [16] Lat. qui ^rqpterea aUkiendi avt saltern 
'facih recipiendi twit. [39] Plutarch, Rom. 28; Livy, i. 16 

[34] though not wisdy: Lat. wm ninth pntdenter quidem ltd diU- 
genter tamen. 

p. 136 [i] The Latin adds nt cives out MligMatones esseut. ' [3] The 

Latin adds Britanni. [5] Lat. Twxte ide^ imtituium, lege suA 
panlulwH exthnulati, hodie retinent. [35] Occasions (as mtf be 
pretended}: Lat eattsas out saltern preetexius. 

p. 127 [6J Polidqjie: lac^pvhlici. [30-^3^ to th^politike body 
of a Kingdoine or estate, a ciuill j^rre is as the heate of a feuer: but 
an honourable fomine wai|p is uke the heate of exercise’ (1612). 
[33] Bacon [Hkt. of Hen. 7, p. 68, ed. 1623) says of the rebellion of Sir 
John Egremond, "when the#Cingwas aduertised of this new Insure 
rtilion (being almost a Feuer, that tooke higi eueiy ygpre} &c." 

p. xa8 [xl«and. .Health: a^ed in 1635. After ’Corrupt’ the ed. 
of 1612 hps: "States UblraU of naturalizadon, are capable of great- 
nesse; and the iealous states that rest grpon the first tritil & stirpe, 
quickly^ant body to canie the boughes and branches. Many are the# 
ingredients into the receit for greatnesse." This wb.s exj^^ed in 1635 
into the paftigraph beginning]^ 13^ 1 .18. (3]—p. 130 But howso¬ 
ever.. To conclude: added in 1^5. [10] In his Consideraiims 

touching a Watre with Spaiste, pfso, ed. 1639, speaking of the [i&wcr 
Uf that country, Bacon says; "whichPower, well sought into, will be 
{b^md, father to co^ist in a Veterans Army, (such as vpon seueralt Occa¬ 
sions and Pretensions, they haue euer hadon foot, in one part or other 
of Christemfotne, now by the space of (alnmst) sixscore yeftres,) than in 
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the,strength of thtir DooUi^ods, and ^liliioes.* {14) l^at. Xa** 
wrchim qumdam epitome eet. [15] Cia ad AH. x. 8. Fought 

in Sept. B.C. 31 between the fleets of Antony and 0 £Uvi«aus, 
{03} Lepanto: Lat. Insulm Cursolam. The battl^of Lepaato 
was foi^t A.a 1571 off the Kurzolari idkntte. Cervantes unti^haad 
in the engagement [34] Lat Hradum inefiarUms TurcaposuH^ 

{8 139 [5] “Their Gnaiuesse consisteth in their TVtMMurv; Their 
Treasure In their Indies; And their Indies, (if it bee well weighted,) 
are indeed hot an Accession to sudi, as are Masters by Sea.** Consi¬ 
derations touching a W^rre IStth Spame, p. 73* Od. 1609. [a^] able 

to enflame all Mens Courages: Lat tot d tanta/^htnt et tasn 
insigtti spiendore coruscantia, ntpeltorihus mortaHum, etiatn maxi- 
me eoHglaciatis. ignkuhs suMere, eapte ad ieihtm in/iammetre 
Poingrmt. ' ^ *1 

p. 130 [xo] Matt vi, 37; Luke xii. 35. as the Scripture saim: added 
in X635. [ii] this: * the'(1613). [12]‘But certainly'(16x3). 

[x4-'3o] to adde..Chance: 'by ordinances and constitutions, and 
maners which they may introduce, to sowe greatnesse to their pos^- 
teritie and succession. But these things are commonly left to chance’ 
{1612).^ ^ 

Essay 30 * 

First published in the editi^p of 1597, slij^tly enhuged in i6is, and 
again in xfias. 

P* X31 7] wtf omitted in 1597, first added in 16x3. [xo] hat. 

famen in senellnte tandem velut debita exigentur. [is] After 
'still' the ed. of x6i2 h^s; "Certainly most lusty old men catch their 
death by that aduen|ure." [is] For Age will not be Defied: added 
ii|,t6x3; omitted in MS. [13] 'any sudden* (1597, X612}. 

(13—X7) For it Ls..then one: added in 1613 but omitted in MS. 
[x6] Possibly Bacon hacUn his mind what Machlavelli says to the same 
effe(ft(DMC.4^36). \j-j\laX.guamunumma^nHm. [fiV-p. i33[3]Ex> 
amine..Body: added in 1625. ^ [x8] The Latin a^s niansiones. 

[02] lAt. ad coHsuetareddas. gi * 

p. 133 [6] ‘is the best precept* (1597,1612). [6—16] As for.. Nature; 

added in 1625. [ffj Lat. inius cokPfitam. [10] Lat. tristitiam 

altePressameJ communicaiam. [13] Wonder, and: omitted in 

the Latin. [18}for:'to* (1597}. ^o—24] I commdlid..lesse: 

added 111^1625. [35] your: 'the* (159^. (36) Lae. ftmnAwxw 

medicorum. [37] Lat. vales, corpore tuo utere; nee sis nimis 
8 delicatus. [30] '^he Latin adds absque multh medicatione. 

[30}*-^. r3g, [6] added in x6i3 but omitted in M6. {jji] Celsus, de 
Med. I. X. a 

P< x^[6J \A\^irobnracquirei. [8] 'humors' (1597,16x2). [io]I^t. 
regularts et rigidt. [14] combine:'compound'(1597}. of either 

sort: 'of both sorts’ (1597, xfixa). 

V * * * 

^ Essay 31 

A • 

First published hi X625. 




p«ti34 Iio] Lat Vxum re^trikHi, [x>] Bacofi dcwcrifaes Henry 7 as 
^'bawng tbie tdmpoaition of ft wise King {Stout without, and appreheu- 
mto wHhin}.” ffist. of Hou. 7, p. x^S. [31] tA\../umo onim it 

teto^ris o^utu*^ su^kion^, 

jx xys [|| Lat angehs esse attf satklos. [5] Lat. itmodiapamre ac 

H jMspkiffHis issent vnr. fix] Buzzes: Lat iuaues iomhL 
[xs] Lat. extemo arHfiek. [so] Lat tawtum inagis it cireumspefi 
turn, [34] Lat dheffttum Aadetur »pud /taks* A nitiA, xlv ; 
Sti^aoJSdefk uisolvtt. Mr Singer gives as another fovm of the pro¬ 
verb, So^tto tli Tiramo/ede non 
• • 

Essay 33 

First published y X597, enlarged In 1613, and af^m in t635. In 
the ^Short notes for civil Conversation* {IVorks, vir. p. iog},*para- 
graphs 4—8 are almost verbatim a repetition of this Essay. 

P' 136 [7I Lat ctetera steriUs et jejtmt. Comp. Plutarch's Marais^ 
trans. Holland, p. 8; *‘to be able to speak of one thing and no more, 
is first and/ormest in my conceit up small signe of ignorance.*' 
[9] when it is once perceived: added in 1625. [zo] Part: ‘kind'frfiie). 

[ix] Lat ansam sermmisp^here. give: ‘guide’ in the printed 
ed. of 1597, bift *giue* in the MS. which is printed in the Appendix to 
the present volume. [14]' It is good tp varie and mixe speech, &c’ 
(1597, x6i2). [16} Lai. ftuestiones positwis. [17’—19} For 

it is g dull Thing, .farre; added in 1625. ,[i8] Lat in tUiqui 

nihjeSlo diutiw f^treiK. [ao] As for lest, &c.: ‘ But some thinges 
are priuiledged from iest’ (1597, xfiia). 
p. 137 [3—7] Yet there be... .Loris: added in 1^25. [7] Ovid, Met. ii. 

127. [8, 9] And generally.. Bittemesse: aSiaJ in z6za, but both 

this sentence and the next are omitted in the MS, [13] Lilt 
ptacebit in multk. ^ [x6] Lat. scientiam suam ostentandi. 

ItS—35] But let. .Galliards: added in 1625. * [24] L^t Sicut tibi- 

cutes modera^ folent saltantUtus. [29] ought to be sejdonie, and 

well chosen: 'is not good oft^ ’ (1*97, i6it}. (30**'38] I knew.. 
Hintse\fe: added in 1625. • 

.P- 138 [al ‘ as whereunto’ (1597, 8612). Speech of Touch.... 

any Man: added in i6ia, but omitted in MS. • ['f^i^ja^alios pni^eus 
et veiiicats. [5, 6J Lat instar campi aperti in quo spatUsri Iket^ 
aam vine ngia qua deduci^domum. [6—14] I knew.. Dinner: 

added in rosy. Lat scomtna aOquot^ [x6] Lat a/le lequi et 
aecommodaie, [19]‘sfaeweth* (1597,1612}. [sijSetled: ‘set’ 
(i 597 )> CmI ^ betwixt the Grey-hound, and the : added 
in 1(^5. Coifli>. Adv. o/L, 11.14, §^6. [27] Lat abmptuw quiSdam 

estet ingraium. 

• • 

Essay 33 

Finrt published in 1^5. The Latin tide is *De plantationihus popu- 
hruntf etcoloniis.* t ^ 

p. 139 (aj Primitive; omitted in the Latin. [3] Comp. Lucr. v. 833, 4. 
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II 

(f3j Lat ft hcufUs, [i6] Lat. initiis eo^rdiin^, 
(ai] Lat. exules ft damitatt. [22] iAt. eorrum^t et/entit. 

p. 140 [z] Lat Nujusmodi euim kfitnittfs ^Utr trtpmm 

deguHt. [3] Lsu. et coloHue/attidio affieientur. MUheiot ei 

liieras in patrkun tnitteni in flant<fi,i(mis frajuMaum ei dedeau.^ 
16 ] Lat pmdpue tint artifices generunt seg/fentium. [7f't!iupen* 

o ters, loyners: tax.fahriligHarii. [10] Lat aA6& eendsiarii et 
imjttsmodu [zi] Lat. escukHtarum et PocuUntorunu [za} Lat 

tine cultnii^. [18] The Latin adds tneldnes, pepenes, cncumerts. 
[19] The Lathi adds sit£guamte4 [27] Meale: Lat farmeg omnigen^. 
[3z] The Latin adds cuniatli. The I^tin adds, Pisecipie eatiem 
piscatienikfs incuntbeadum^ turn ad sustentatienent eehnue^ turn 
ad lucrum ejeporiatioms. 

p. i4^[2]Lat heireispuhlidsassignciur. [6]<>at memuHativas. 
[8] Lat ui exportaiia earum in loca ubi maxinte in pretia sunt 
sumpius Uvet. [9—12] The order of these clauses is inverted in the 
Ldtin. [ix] In Captain John Smith's Hitt, of Virginia, p. ed. 
x6a6, among; the answers given by him to the commissioners fot the 
reformation of'Virginia, we find the following:— *‘Quest» 2. What 
conceiue you should be the cause, though ttie country be good, there 
comes nothing but Tobacco? Answ,* The oft alterip^ of Gouemouni 
it seemes causes euery man make vse of his time, and because Come 
was stinted at two shillings^ixpence the bushell, and Tobacco at three 
shillings the pound, and they value a mans labour a yeere worth fifty 
or threescore pound, but in Come not worth ten pound, pitesuming 
Tobacco will furnish them with all things; nohr make a mans labour in 
Come worth threescose pound, and in Tobacco but ten pound a man, 
then shall they hi^ie Q>me sufficient to entertaine all commers, and 
keepe their people in health to doe any thing, but till then, there will 
be little or nothirig to any purpose.” [12] The Latin adds in regio- 
mbus desertis. [igl but too much: omiUed in the Latin. Lat. 
Hague ligKft ad eedificia, naves, aut ejusi^odi usu^igpta, mterpraeci- 
pitas nterces nuttteranda. [xfi] Jiat. salis nigri confgplio per eahrem 

solis. [18J growing Silke: Lat. sgdcuut degeie^U, ra4] The 
Latin adds simiUter et alia qwe perquiri ^ssunt. Lat. verutn 
fodinis ne confidas^'nimium preeseyUm a prineipio. [25] Lat. 
fodina enitaefdSUtcesuuni et sumpiuosee, et spe pulckrA laliantes, 
[33}->p. 14a [3] Let not. .Number: Ijat. P^rsus, Colouia a %Muerosiore 
coneilio^{inielligo in regions, maire colonite, residente) uon Pendent, 
nec ob cmtribuiwnes ex^fuat muliiludini nimite subjiciatur; sed sit 
Humerus eorutn, qni negotia eolonia procnrant ei erdittani, modera- 
tus. ifilLai. vefligalibusetportonis. quasctmque 

veiintpartes, [xo] of Caiitioif: omitted in the Latin. 

P< The Latin adds aut st^eroneres, [z4—16] Lat. ut eeloni 

b^ viflitdnt, necpenurid ajfiigantur. [18] Lat. hi locispaludi- 
nosis I'i aquosts. [ax] Lat. paulatim iamen in superioris reghmit 

Partes et ah aquis remoHores ascendendum, s (24) Lie. quo c^i, 
guos svrisinnU esi putr^Jas aUter stepefutures, condiantur, 

P- *43 is! ®2t. ntplaniatso ex sese propagefur nec semper ab extemis 
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* Kssay 34 

* Greatly enl*ged from the edL of 1619. 
p. 144,ft] PrfffittUf fol. I a, *'Divitim impedimenta virtutis: The bag¬ 
gage of vertue.” [a, 3] The Roma»^ ,m^dim«nki: omitted in the 

Latin. [3} Aniith. vi; Non iUiuddivUitu dixerintt qnam tm^edi- 
nuntn virtutis ; noon virtuH et necessanes Jim/, et graws. [^] nor 
left behinde: omitted in the Latin. ^ [Q loseth, or romitted in the 
Latin. i(xo] EocL v.^. [12—i^Lat Possessio diviiiarum nullA 

iwlnpiaU dominum^fnndit^ quantum ad sensum. Anittk. vi; 
Divitiarum tnagnarum vel eustodid est^ vet dispensaiio quesdatn^ vet 
fama ; at nuUuqfuus. A nuon video lapilliet^t ulgenus^Uciis 
Jingi pretia, ut possit esse aliquis magnarum divitiarum ususi 
[16] The Latin adds et iujlaiio ai ipsis. (aG you will say: added 
in 1625. Lat. usum earttm vel in hoc maxime eemiposse. 

<45 [>] Prov. xviii. xi; in the Latin the whole verse is quoted. 
[2] Lat. Sed cauie Salomon, [9] Lat. utstar monachi aUcujus aut a 
seculoahsiraSlL [ix] Q\e.proRabir. Post. 2. [13]—p. X47 [32]HearL> 
CD also. .Service: added in 1625. [15] Prov. xxviii. 20. [37] I.at. 

per., iujusHeiam et scelera. [30] I^t. neque tamen ipsa omnino 

innocensest. ^ 

p. 146 [3] The Latin adds et lucra rustica. [$] Lat dives erat. .^hds 
•tarn eeeduis quam grwidiorihus. [15] Lat. nundinarum et merca- 

tuuta. [18] 3tounger: omitted in the Latin. [19] Lat lucra ex 
professionlhus. [24] Lat. servos et minutros alienos in damnum 
dominorum conrumpat. [36] Lat. artifiaose et vafre. [27] Lat. 
qua omnes merito damnanda sunt, 

p. 147 [5] Lat homines foriuttarum dnhiarum quandoque extol^t. 
f ifij Lat. vix/ortunmrum dispendia vitahit. [34] Lat per servitium 

regum ant tmjyiatutffidignitatem quanaam hoBent.^ [99] Tac. 
Ann. xin. 42. [32* 33 l 'Neithtf trust thou much others, that seeme 

to de.^pise them’ (i6Jb). Antith. w; Divitias coutetuuuutqui 

desperant, • 

p. 148 fa] Prov. xxiii. 5. UI^Lnt. moribundi. [5] Lat. aut usui 
puhlicOi aut liberis cognatis et amicis. • [zo] |p l|^ Advice to the 

King, tmehinghfr. Suttons Estate, Bacon said, it ’’scemeth to me, 
ns a Sacryice without StHt: Having the Materials, of a Goodluten- 
iioH, but notpowdred, with any such Oqfiinauces, and Insfltudons, as 
may preserve the same from turning Corrupt: Or, at least, from# 
becomming and of little UseP Resuscitatio,^. 363. This 

was written?in 16x3. [14] thine^dvancements: Lat. dona Mh, 

EssAif 35 

# This Ess|y is omitted in the Latin translation, 
p. itbbi X Sam. xxviu. 19. The witch of Endor is called mnlierpyiho- 
nem ^bens in the Vulgate, as having tlA spirit of Pytiton, like the 
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girt at Fhilippi in Adts xvil x6, [7] The veraer are Virgira {Mft. 

xti. 97), but adapted from Horn. II. xx. 307, 8. [xa] Senecai Mtd, 
n. 374^ [19} Her. iii. 104. , 

>50 (3] PiuL AUx. 2. [10] Api^i Belt. Cio. tv. 134^ CnX^ue- 

[Galb, 4) tells it of Augustus, not^Tiberius. [1^ Ti^ Hift. 

V. X3. [17] Suet. Dam, 23. The same s^ory is told in the aj 

L, i. 7, S 4, and in a letter from Bacon to King James on a Digest of 
the Laws of England. faT] “One day when King Henry theS^xik 
{tuAcsg Innycende guue Atm Holines) was washing kis Aatuk at a 
great Feast, attd cast his Cye King Henry, then a yamtg 
Youth, he said; This is the Lad, that sh;ill(;!oossesse quidtly tha^ that 
we now striue for." Hist. 0/ Hen. 7, p. 247. Shakspere has mtrd> 
duced the inddent (3 Hen. 6, iv. 6), Come hither, England's hope: 
If secret powei^, &a" Sec Holinshed, iii. fit 678 1587. 

[34] The same story is told by De Thou (Hist. Lib. XXii. ad Jin.), 
who says the Astrolbger was Luca Gaurico, an Italian. But Bayle 
(DiH. art. Henri 11.) has shewn that Gaurico’s predictions, made in 
1553 and 1556, were wholly different. I am indebted to Mr Daniel, 
of the Battersea Training College, for the following quotation from 
Les Propheties of Nostradamus (i cent. 35 quatr. ed. 1568). 

Ze lym ieune le vieux surmmtera^ • 

En champ hellique par singulier duelle, 

Dans cage tPer dfj yeux Iny creuem, 

Deux classes vne puis mourir mart cruelle. 

In the ed. of 1668 the last line runs Deux playes une, peur ^c. 

[33] Henry 2 of France was killed at a tournanienl' in 1559. 
p. 151 [3] Another fomC is given in the Ancient Scottish Prophecies, 
edited foi; the Bani£ityne Club, 1833; 

^ When Kkmpb is come and also gone, 

Scotland and England shall he, all one. 

[16] Mr Djinicl has silggcsted to me that, the 'Baugh* is probably 
the Bass Rock, and the ‘ May’ the Isle of May in Thh Frith of Fortli. 
Compare The Complaynp of Sir*^D. ^yndsa]L(fF<Wr, 1. p. 277, ed. 
Chabners}. 

Quhentjhe Bas, and the He of May, 
s.y^ set^ipon the Mont Sinay. 

[24] The date of the prophecy was A.D.^1475. It is quoted at length 
by Bay^e (DiPl. art. Stofler, note d} from the Mercurhis Gallo^Bel- 
giens (an. 1589; Wolfil kfH. Mem. to. 2, p. 1028) of Jansonius 
Doccomensis Frisius. 

PoA mille expletos a pariu xdrginis annos, 

^ Et post guingyntos rMH::us ah axe dates, 

^ OlUtagesimus oHavus mirabilis atmus 
Ingruet, ei seatm trtstia fata trahet. 

Si non hoc anno tottts male concidet orbis, 

Si non in nihilutn terra freturngue K-uat; *' 

CufiHa iamett nmtdi sursum tbunt afgue deorsum 
^mperia, et hMus undioue grandis erit. 
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According to D« Thou {/fist. fib. xc. sub iolL) the prophecy of 
Johsnnes MiitHer, of Regiomontanus, m he was cafied from KSnigs* 
beri^ the place of his birth, was originally contained in four German 
verses, wMch were still to be seen in De Thou’s time in a monastery 
at KudieHn Austria. Tfady were translated into Latin by Caspar 
BruscAius, and puUishcj^ with a traA of Engelbert Abbot of Admont, 
deortMei Jino R. Imptrii. Bruschius altered them considerably i# 
his traaslarion, and made them refer to events which were to happen 
under one Sixtus. Another curious alteration is made in a recent 
work, called Dtu Buck der Wakr- imd Regensburg, 

1859, wher#the second ^le reads thus, 

* Ei septtHgitntos rurvtts ahire da/as, 

and the prophecy u referred to the French Revolut^n. Bacon again 
quotes it in his Cmsideraiums touching a Warn with S/aine, 49, 
50, ed. 1629. [29] Arist. Ef. 195, &c. 

p. 152 [-xo] An adt agmnst fond and buitastical prophecies was passed, 
5 Eliz. cap. 15 {1562]. See also 3 and 4 Ed. Vi. cap. 15, and 33 Hen. 
vin. cap. 14 (Pickering’s Statutes at Large, vi. 307, Cambr. 1763). 
{2<^ Bacon refers to the Critias, which in Cornarius* Latin trans* 
lation is called '’Critias sive ^laiiticus.*' 

Essav 36 

Greatly enlarged from th^ed. of 16x3. 

P* >53 [9 ^ ^ afniiiu et ^tUiane su& repulsas nan patiantuf. 

[9I The Latin ad 4 $ ettsdinde/rustrentur. [xi] Lat. in sinu Uetan- 
tur. [13] ‘the worst propertie that can be' {1613). 

[25]—^p. 155 [ii] But since. .Wood: added m4625. 

P' >54 [13] Lat. AiittsnsusamMtiesorumnm^ri/hs; utprmgrandibus 
alas ampntent,et eorum potentiam labefaiietit. [16] Dio CsSs. 

LViii. 9. [26] Am^tieus: omitted in the Latin. Lat, precerum 

out snagistratwum. e [30] Lat. teque %sn5iti0sos ^t proterzws. 
[34] Lat. allufff. .et animare. 

p. 155 [3, 3} lAt. quoftium ad id'generandatn ilhtm in amMtiosis 
opinionem, ut se ruinee proximos puieni, atque to tnodo contineantur. 
. [13] ‘the lei>.se’ (1612}. • [14] Lat conjiuionern consiliorum. 

[15—17] But yet. .Dependences: added in 16^. I^l^at guigratih 
et cliente^ pallet. {18] Lat inter streuuoset negotiis pares. 
[so] The ^tin adds, ui v^os cordaios deprinutt. [33] Lat. tribus 
iitsigniiur commodis. [24] Lat ad z^nv principes. * [30] and 

States: ojnitted in the Latin. 

• 

• Essay 37 

Not translated tn the Latin. 

. Essay 38 

^ Clightly altcfed and enlarged from the ed. of i6xb. 

P> ^59 tsl La^ adds after ‘Lnpmtune,’ wd non toleunt. 

[9] FayUngs: ‘failes* (x6x3). [xn] Lat nataioffs temties. 
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[19—31] Like to. .Angry: omitted in the MS. [90] The Latin a 4 da» 

^Httsgvam guicqnam/aceret.. [21] LaL seatwio, nahtronl mode- 

rari et ad mittoree portumeededueere. [sa]—p. 160 [a] As if.. !^eale: 

omitted in the MS. . 

p. x6o [x] Lat. a nutjorihus hausiibus ad%tinores. [2] Lat f^etnam 
Penitus subjugam mitten et doman, fi[6] Ovidj Rem. Am, 393 
^ [8—11] The MS. has, "neither is it aniisse to bend nature to a con- 
trarye extreame, where it is noe vice.*' [14—17] See Adv. of L, 11. 
19, f 3; CV:. de Orator, i. 33. [19—38] But let not. .moved with it: 

added in 1&5. [32] Babriuc,* Fab. 32. 

p. x6i [i] Ps. cxx. 6 , Vulgate; quoted agaii^viu Bacon's %ietter to Sir 
Thomas Bodley {Cabala, p. 64). [4] Lat. quicquid a uaittrA imd 

aUenum reperias. [5] Lat. ad ejmdem exerciiaiioHes et medita- 
tioi^s. [9—A] A Mans, .the Other: added infi^xs. % 


Essay 39 

Enlarged from ed, of r6i3. 

p. 162 [i] Antith, X; Cogitamus secundum naiuram; loquimur secun¬ 
dum pnecepta; sedagimus secundum consuetudinem. [6] Disc, 

sopr, Liv. III. 6. [12] Lat. aut A /promissis consiantibus uedum 

jurameniis. [13] Lat viris sanguinolentis etjamdudum cadibus 
assueiis. [15] Friar Clenient assassinated Hen. 3 of Prance, a Aug. 
1589. [16] Henry 4 was stabbed by Ravaillac 4 May, x6io. John 

Jaureguy attempted the life of William the Silent, Prince of*Oran|^, 
18 Jdarch, 1589. On 10 July, 1584, the Prin^ wus shot by Balthazar 
Gdrard, a fimatic (Mo|^ey, Dutch Rep. iii. 538, 608). [17} The 

Latm adds aut Guifone Faulxio. [z8] Observe the double negative. 

fidem et fsrociam. [20] Lat. primte classis sicarii. The 
translator has evidently missed the point of the phrase 'Men of the 
first Bloud,* which simply means men who for^he first time have their 
hands in mrrder. ^ 1^ 4, 

p. 163 [8—afij We see also. .Body: edded in 1625. fo] Cic. Tusc. v. 
S7> § 78: Q- [^urt. VIII. Strabo, xy. i, § VaL Max. 11, 6, § 14. 
Lat. loguor de gymnbsophistis veteribus et modemis. [16] Lat. vix 
ejulatu aut gemitu dlh emisso, Thd*l'ranslator evidently understood' 
'queching* it. tM' sense of screeching, crying out, butNares {Glossary) 
says it is the same as quUh, to move, flin^ Cic. Tusc. 14, 8 34; 
V. vp, %py. [18] The story is told of Brian O’Rouikc, who was 

execute in May 1597, bot this could hardly have l>een called the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time. See Cox, Hist, of Ireland, p. 
39% ed. ffiqs; Biog. Br^, art. Ratefft, note C. ^This incident 
is Introduced into The first panp of Sir John Oldcastle {K 3 verso, 
^ i6oo},«where the Irishman appeals to the judge: 'Prethee Lord 
shudgn let me have mine own Klothes my strouces there, and let me 
bee hanged in a wyth after my country the Irish fashion.* [31] 'See 
Giles Fletchers Russe Commomoealtk, pp. 89,90, ed. i59i,< [31] in 

eSedl: 'nothing' (1612).^ [33}— p. 164 [i] So we Bee..aAerwa3d$: 

added in^ ifiaj. w 
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p. 464 [1] Lat. in pueriiiA aui odaleteiHiiA. [9] Collegiate: 

‘in troupe' (i6ie}. [14] The Latin adds tt {ut ckymic^hm 

metfjbnh uiar) prcjeSlw, [17] The Latin adds qttin tt kget 
bona. much: added in xdas. 

• Essay 40 

Slightly enlarged and altered from the ed. of i6ia. * 

p. x6s [a]' to a mans fortune’ (1612); TlaU ad/ortunasprometandat vel 
d^rimendas. Favour: Lat gmiia alieujus tx nnagHati/w. 
’oportune d^ath of others’ (i6ia). ^ [5] his ovrne hands: * hhnselfe’ 

(1619}. .Poe* added in 1625. The saying is attributed to 

!Ap[aus in the treatise de Reptdl. ardm. 11. 1, which is generally 
as^Sned to Sallust. But Mr Markby conjcdlures, with great proba* 
bility, from a passive in the Adv. ofL. 11. 94, H 8, thn Bacon ima^gined 
the>.phrase to have grown out of a verse of Plautus {Trin. ii. 9, 87}: 
**Nampol sapicHo (saith the Comicall Poet} Fingitfortunatasd>i^ and 
it grewe to an adage, Faher qmsgtiefortunapropria.” {6] Lat 

iiupdt Comietts. [9I Adagia, p. 82; 0^19 juu} ^dyp S^iv, SpdKUP 
ov yevqcrcrai. Given also in a slightly different form in Mich. Apo- 
stolii Frw. cent. xv. 55. The Latin adds «/ inquit adagium. 
[12] 'hidden and secret' (16x2). [13] Fortune, Certaine: The 

editions of ^12 and 1625 both have a Aill stop after ' Fortune.' It 
should probimly be a colon. [16] 'no stonds' (1612). [17—19] But 

.Fortune: added in 1625. [19] 'saith Link well’ (z6i2). 

[so] LiVi XXXIX. 40. ^ 

p. \C£i [5] Aniitk. xiT Fortnua veluti GaUtxia. [11] The MS. has, 
"The Italians have found out one of them; P§co di uM-tio, udien they 
speak of one that cannot do amisse.” [23, 24] The French. 
ant: omitted in the Latin. [29] The Latin adds eague vieissnn 

parinnt animos et auiloriiatem. [34] Higher Powers: the MS. 
ends here. [34]—^p.*i6^[93] So Casar. .Rfngtius: added in 1625. 

p. 167 [z] Plut. Caa 38. [2] Plut. Syll. 34. [6] Plut. 8 yU. 6. See 

Adv. of L. II. *3, § 8. [ri—Certainly. .Selfe: added in 1625. 

[14] Plut Titnal. 36. See CoL^trs of Good and Evii, 9. 

- * 

Essay 41 , ^ ^ 

In a letteP from Bacon to ^pecretary Conway, dated Gray’s Inn, 29 
Mardi, zdag, he says, " I was looking over some short papei| of mine 
touching usury, how to grind the teeth ofdt, and yet to make it grind 
to his Majfest^s mill in good sort, without discontent or jierturbation: 
if you think 1 will perfect it, as I aen^ it to his Maje*y as ^me 
fruits of my Imsure. But yet 1 woulc^not have it come as from me,*not 
from any tenderness in the thiiig, but because I know weli In ^ 
courts of princes it is usual non w, %ed displicet a$t£ior." (Dixon’s 
Pert. Hist, o/hord Bacou^ p 296). This fixes approximately the time 
at jd^ichthe Essay ‘^f Usurie” was written. The subjedt of Usury 
was then being much discussed. On the eni^f March, ^ kill was 

hrou^t into parliament again-st UsurjUhmd passed the Commons on 
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the aGih of AjM-il Two years before, on i8 April, iSax, a tdO^for 
the abatement of Umiry had been brought in. 
p. ifi8[4]An Aiftof37Ken. 8,oapi d^hadrestiiAed^iRte ofus^mceto 
xo per cent. In Ae reign of Edw. 6 Usury was fot^idden, but in 
Elizabeth's time the a£t of Hen. 8 w£& revived under certain fesCric* 
tions. See p. 147, 1 , t. [8] Virg. Oeg?. iv. 168. [xofGen. iii. 
* ig. [14] Overbury's CkaraSlersi The DndUuh Vturer. See 

Arifit, Pol, x. 3, 8 93. [x^ Matt nx. 8. (29] Lat de argertitifiu 

ei’ixcamitis publicit. 

p. 169 (2J Lat tu dum/anorMftmMur m meUuit imtercipumwr it 
incidamus in pejus. [9] Vena Portal the note*bn p. 80, L at. 
[16] Lat. portoriomm et wiiigaliunt inminutio, [so, ax] This 
passage should evidently be pointed thus; ' Uncertainties, at thp end 
of the Game, Slost &c.' ft 

disirallioHespreproperte, ^ 

pt> 171 [1] The Latin adds quod modofecimus. [90] The Latin adds zi 

nos audUs. [95—30] I^t Quandoguidem annuus wslor pmdioruiHt 
hie apud nos in Anglid^ excedit ilium Jemoris ad hanc proporiioftem 
redact, quantum annuus valor sex l^bra"um excedit ilium quinque 
iantum. [36] Lat rttri et alibi degentibus. \ 

p 172 [3] After ^Merchants* iSa& Lati#adds^/ nonaliis quibuscunque 
hominibus, omitting the words 'upon Usury at a Higher Rate.* 
[9—13] omitted in the Latip [94—25] Ijat. iia dhim, preetextu 

licentiarum^ opporiunitaiem nofi hahehuni pecuuias aliorum pro suis 
eommodandi. [30—34] omitted in the Latin. * 


Essay 42 

Enlarged from the ed. of 1612, where it is called * Of Young men and 
Age.* «> 

p. 173 [(>—gl^nd yet..Divinely: added in zCas. [13—17] As it was.. 
List: added in 1625. [14] Spartian. VU, Sm.i quoted again in 

Apopk, 98. [z8—2o] As it isseen^ .and others: aSded in 1695. 

P* 174 [3] Senum. [5] Things : 'things meerly new* 

(1613). [15,' i(^ Care not.. Incaxivenienaes: omitted in the Latin, 

[30] Good fqr*: ^in respedl of* (1612). [34] Rabbins: *Rabby* (xdza). 

Abrabanel in his Commentary on Joel has the same remark, wmdz is 
again referred to in the Adv. of L. 1. 3ffi 3. Compare^lso H>u^ de 
St Vidftire (1. -p. zoo, Ven^588}; senes somuiant getters somnii con- 
templaioriOf juvenes vMnt intelleSluaU getters visfonis et re~ 
vekUoru^ *• 

P* ifs [i] Jo®i ii* *8. [g-^nd] added in Z695. [ij] Nermogenes: 

see Philostr. Fit. So^dst, 11. 7: 8c dv^of rqv Site, 

Br* «v8^idr ^eattpdt v6irov. According to Suidas this happened when 
he Was 24. 

p. 175 [20] Cic. firut. 95. [21] Lat tUmium ^eruniur. [93] Lat. 

teias pt^vHtor. [34] Idvy, xxxvizi. 53; the phrase u from Ovid, 

Her. ixft.23, *4. * . i 
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* Essay 43 

, Slii^tly enlarged from the ed. of tdia. 

p. tj6 [>] AufftA. II; ViriuSf ui gentma noHliSf melius iuseritur sine 
muHeaure el emaiu. In tSe Promus, fol. 3^, we find, Vertue like 
arycTO stone, best plaina sett.** [ 6 ] Lat. ui non imrpiter ermrei^ 
Cti—x6] But this. .Times: added in 1635. [z6] Lat. et nihUemmm 

^erpiMtri. [x 8 ] Lat. oris et corporis mottu, [sx] 'and there is 
no’ (1613). « 

P< 177 [i] ‘proportions* (x 6 xa). [2}^pelles: not Apelles, but ZeuxL<; 
(Cic. de ItS. 11. z, 9 z: dPihsyi XXXV. 36, 9 a)> who, when painting a 
pidture for the temple of Juno Lacinia at Croton, seledled five of the 
most beautiful viigins of the country, that his paintmg might present 
the best features JT each. The Elusion to Alben Durer is his 
treatise, De Symmetric partium humani corporis. Comp Donne’s 
Satires^ iv. 204—206; 

"And then by Durer’s rules survey the state 
Of his each limb, and with strings the odds tries 
Of his neck to his leg, and waste to thighs.** 
fsl the; added in 1635. [1^—15] A man. .doe well: added in 1625. 

[17J The Latin^dds, secundum illud Euripidis. The original is pre¬ 
served in Plutarch, Alcib. l. 5 ; irdvruv tup jcoAup eat rh /crniirupop 
koAop. It o&urs again Ap^h, Z45. BaAin entered it in the/’rv/nwr, 
fql, 8 a. [20] 'and by consideringin the MS. of the ed. of 1613. 
[34] LiSt. seneSlntem aittem seroP(emtcntetu. 

Essay 44 

Slightly alter^ from the ed. of 161a. 

Chamberlain in a letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, written Dec. 17, 
x6i3, soon after the publi^tion of the second edition of^he Essays, 
says, "Sir Fituttis Bacon hath set out new essays, where, in a 
chapter of D^rmity.'^^t, world tdkes notife that he paints out his 
little cousin to the life” {Life 3kd Times of James /. 1. 314). "His 
little cousin ” was Robert Cecil^^Earl of Salbbury. 
p. 178[t].< 4 «/rV/i. It; Defomtes naiuram ulciscf oole^. ^ [4] part', 

added in,Ik^. in the ed. of 1612. Rom. i. 31; a Tra. iii. 3. [5] 

And so they have their Revenge of Nature: omitted in the Latin, 
p. 'splbtally' (1612). [11] 'ypotj^the whole matteP (1613). 

Lat. si ran diligenter introspidas. [31] Lat. Manet ilia regula 
qt^t antea posuimus. [24 — end} 'and therefore ih^ prooue 

cither the bestiOf men, or the worst, or strangely mixed’ (iMa). * 

„ Essay 4i; ’ 

O'- 

p. 180* [14! Lat. variis testUms rectprocaniur, [30] iEsop, Fah, 375. 
Fromethcds made a mJIn, Zeus a bull, and Athene a house, and Momus 
was chosen judge. After finding fault with the bull for not ^ving his 
homs below his eyes so that he could lee ii^here to strike, and with 
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the inan for not having a door in his breast (see of L, 11,93, 
^ xi), he said the house should have^been built uitoa wheels thnt it 
ndghLbe removed from ill neighbrnirsT ,, . 

p. thx [4] the Commodide; Lat. comtiadi^ nuiUtt and (his seems ne¬ 
cessary to the sense. [ich—14] Lat. singula minims ammo 
g smsMcramM(''s(c si dottttts aligua his ittgtmmodi^ omnibm vaears 
fossii, verum ut lot sx illis svi^mus quat svitars cotusdaiWi [16] 
Plutarch, Lucull 39; Afie^k. xo6. [95] in the Oratours Art: 
omifted iifthe Ladn. 

p. iV9 [4] Esth. i. 6. Lat. slportionem mansionis simfimiUsSk [5] 
Lat. ^fom^t magnifieenHaSt si cslsbHt*iss, tjr] Lat. nm ui 
biisra dofttus. {14] Fortie: Lat quinquagiuta, [15, x6] lAtfst 
suHer earn csmtsram item alteram^ Hmitis longHudinp si kiiUu- 
dihis: guts a0amUtm st imtruCliomm ad fsAut ludos^ sfusktodi 
magnijicfutias, a£lores etiam dnm se omenta et ^rent^ corntnode 
recifiat [19] with a Partition betweene: omitted in the Latin. 
[23] The Latin adds excepto sacello. [27] Eighteene: Lat, 
decinu [30, 31] omitted in the Latin. [31] lAt. gradus aumn 
turris apsrios esse, et in se revertentes, si per senos subinde dhisosi 
utringne stainis ligneis inastraiis, vei saltern eenei coloris cinltos, 
p. 183 [2] Lat. verum cavendnm ne locus ub% famulucomedant sit ad 
imum gradum vel propel si o^i*» sit^ ciborum itidor ascendet, tan- 
guam in tubo guodam, * [8] Sixteene: Lat viginti. [33] Lat 
latns uaiversum area. [25] The Latin adds sini in la^aribus. 
[37] Lat. ubi pinganiur columna, imagifges omnyiena, /lores, et 
sunilia. [s8—30] Lat At latus ex parteydmilia, simul cunt 

latere tertio e regude frontis, compleiiatur cameras prasentiales; 
et alias usus et dtcoris ordinarii. [34] Lat. cubkula et camera. 
184 [6] Lat ad planum adijlcii, et minime protuberantes. [13] 

I^at. dua scilicet ex utrogue latere area. ^ [20] The Latin adds 

guatenus ad duo latAra. \o{[\At.fy^s eplendidvs. [31] The 

Latin addk tarn ex cameris et eonclavdfus etporHeibus. [33] Lat. 

Habeant antem portig/us sinfula agris dgstmata (ui modetmi la- 
guuniur) Autecamgram, CameranPad cubiu et Re<ameram. 
p. 185 [3] Tlie Latiu^adds ex omnibgis tribus lateribus. [j] Lat 

ad angulo^ dms lateps -iransversi in solaria secundo. [g] 1 

sint autem concbsvia ilia rebus curiosis omnigenis, et ^^lain dibits, 
re/erta. [13] Lat guiper secretes tubos iterum transeant. Then 
follow the additional cUuse; Interior autem pan, ik solario supe- 
rion versus aream,/of%etur in porticus et ambulacray bene muniia 
et obdufla, ad usum comtalescentium, [15] The Latin adds natn 
de balt&is etpiscinis *u>n logtear. [x6] I^t area*z>iridis, gramine 

vestiia, eym Parieie in dreuitu, et juxia parteifm arbori^, ordine 
^Positis, saia. [23—^33] Lat sed ambulaeris st^pra columnas, non 

arc^, ere fits; in summitaie vero plumhe, vel lapide gtH^mio, 
coopertis, eiqd latera elegantibus stafuis pands, eenei e^Unris, mtmi- 
its clausim. (27] Lat porticm hstmiliotfs et obtefla. 
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. Essay 46 

Pk x86 Cs] Lat. mawa smi a^eru, nee tmtunm. [17] 

Thq Latin adds htxus, [z^ Flag^ea: Lat i^rides qn^d/olia. 
[ax 3 Lat. ji^ta farietem ei th'sut solem satvs. [33] Lat urbus- 
htm fitrfnoHKte Jtve ttteterwMU. 

p. 187 [m] The Frendi Miury-gold: omitted in the Latin. {a6] Tim 
Latin addsy^M tyawu*, the corn blue-bottle, 
p. s88 {3] Lat Xesa sera. {4-^] In two ct^es-of tite edition of 1625 
the following sentence is substituted; "Thus, if you viill, yHu may 
haue the Golden Age againe, and a j^ning all the yeare long.** It is 
evident that this is a bger alteratTon by Bacon himself, for on com- 
^lari^g the page on which it occurs with the .same page in other copies 
of the same edition, it will be seen that though the hrst and last lines 
of the page are th# same in all, yet in consequence^ the subsiftuted 
sentence being shorter than the original one, the copies which contain 
it have the following paragraph printed mudi more loosely in order 
to make it spread over the page. {6] Virg. Georg* n. 149. [8] 

Comp. Hist. Vita et Mortis^ v. 31. [zi] The Latin adds gws ex 
odore fiorttnt ^ervipitur. [xa] Lat. gtta adhuc creseentest nec 

avulsa^ niitxime emUtent auras suaves, ei aerem odore PerfunduHt, 
[14] Lat. odorio sui sunt ieHoSs nec aerem tinguni. [23] Lat. sub 
finem Augusts* See Hist. Vita ot Mortis, i. 57. [25] Lat. yaw 

, halitum emittvnt plane cardiacum. • The edition of 1625 rends 
*which,* and this in 1629 was altered into ‘with:’ 'which yeeiil’ is 
probabty the true reading. [31—33] Lat. tuin cariophyllata, tam 

miuores qnam tne^r^. 

p. 189 [z] J- lie Latin adds, turn lavendula Jioreg. [25] Lat* kortum 

pracipuum. , * 

p. 190 [x, a] on that Side, which the Garden stands: omitted in the Lath. 
P> tgt [5] like Welts: Lat. instarfimbriarum. [6] Lat. inaliquibus 

leds ^rsas, sepibus dest^tas. [ao] Lat. s$igna et piscina exuleut. 
[24] The Latin^dds cum crateribus suis. [29] \xcSut PerpeUto 
Jluat, nec cansifitat. [34] The Latin adds ut maneat limpida. 
p. 192 [X9] The Latin adds campanarum after 'Canopies;' and again, 
after the bracket, eiiam rapes (^Hfietosas et hu^usmodi. [25] The 
' Latin adds, nisi quod in alt^ibus locis, erjgi Pra^io arbortan 
^Us, qua in vertice ambulacra coniineaut, hsmis%rMmm coeperta 
CUM feneBris. Subjaceai^autem pars soli ftorsbus odoris suavis 
abwide coUHtp^ qui auras in superius exhalent; alias fmHeetum 
apertum esse sine arboribus velim. ^ [38] lAt*/ragispraeipue. 
[29^32] Bat Dunteia autem, et ambulqpra super arborts, spargi 
voluHtus ad P/acituM, ^on ordine aliqm edlteeari. * ^ 

p. Z93 E6] Low: omUted in the Latin. 9 {33] Lat ne succo defraudent 

arbores, , • 

p. I9f‘{i6] The Latin adds vemas et autumnales. [24] The Latin 
ados Quantum vero ad ambulacra in clitns, et variis ascensihus 
anumis Bpfidiudd, Ula nature dona sunt, nec ubique extrui pes- 
sunt: nos autem ea posuimus, qua omni loc^cofweniunt. ^ [31] Lat 
varia, parum cumjudicio, cotnponunt 
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Essay 47 

Fint publidted in XS97: enlarged in j6i 9, and again in 1695. 
p, 195 [7^] added in x6x9, but omi^d in tbe MS. of that edition. [9] 
'breedes* (1597}. [10—15] Or in tentier Cases. .Expot^: added in 

x6t9. \\i\'iax, invuliumttgesiu^etlterittsintmttu. [za] he: 

* one' (1619). ^ • 

p.' 196 [x~x2j Use also..Prescription: added in 1695. [7] Lat. ad 

res am aliqmd iniqui habmi transigmdas. [17] that: 'which* 
(xsgflhtiiah [99] Pretext: the printed copies of the ed. tX. X597 
have 'precept,' but the MS. ]d'inted in the Appendix reads 'pretext.' 
[39] Perswade: 'winne' (X597). Weaki^se: ' weakiesses'(xS97)> 
and: 'or' (x6is). [34] and so Goveme him: so the ed. of X597, bat 

ed. of x6x 2 has 'them.' 

p. 19^ [4—end] Iff all..Pegree5: added in 1695. # *% 

Essay 48 

* ' 

First published in 1597; enlarged in s6i9, and again in X625. The 
Latin title is De ClietiiidMs,/apntlis, ei amicis, 
p. 198 [6] Followers: 'following' (1597}, but 'followers' in the MS.. I9] 
Wrongs: ' wrong' (X597). Lat. climUs autem et amici/afliosi. 
[t5>-.2o] Likewise. .Envie: added inHhe ed. of x6x^ but omitted in 
the MS. of that edition. [x5—17] who. .Follow: added in X625. 

[17] Inconvenience: 'incoi^eniency'(xdxa). [30] The Latin adds 
si quis vere rem reputet. [2i]«p. 199 [4] There is. .Tales: added 
in 1625. « 

P- 199 bl 'f be Latin adds apud dominos ouos. * [5] of Men: added in 
1625. [13] ap^hendeth: 'intendeth' MS. of ed. of 1597. 

[17—19] And bestirs. .Vertuous: added in 1625. [X9] It is true 

#hat: omitted in 1612. [22] Lat. quandoquidem ordinis paritas 

eeqvas gratioe conditiones ianquam ex debito j^cii. [23] contrari¬ 
wise: added in X635. ^ [24] Favour: 'fauotas'(1597). hat.prodest 
rum delebkt afficere. [98] Discretion: lidded 1^25. [30] Lat. 

fingi [quod aiunt) et regi ab amifo aliquo. as we^call it: added in 
* 1625. [31] ssife: ‘gbod* (xs97, i^ia). ' [31I—p. 900 [9] For it 

shcwes.. Honour: added in 2625. 

p. 200 [2] Yet: 'and' ti597, X612). * Lat. pluriumpotestatisubjicb 

et veluti inyaP^s didrahi. [3—5] For it niake.s..Change: added 
in 1625. [4] The Latin translator se^ms to have imaglued that the 

metapl^r is taken from the printing-press, for he rcnders^ostrettue [ut 
nunc Uquuntur) editionk. Put a passage in the Ado, 0/L, 11. 22, 
% 4, shews what Eacon intended: "A Man shall find ia the wisest 
S(gt of tliDse Relations, WKich the Italians make touching Conclaues, 
the Natures of the seuerall Car^inalls, hand^mlye atiSl Uuely painted 
fourth: Atnan shall meete with in euery dayes Cdnference the deno¬ 
minations of Sensitiue, dryffortnall^ really humoromt cerbpyne, 
Huomo di Printa impresssonot Hnomo di vltima impressione\ and 
the like." [5] ‘ but to take aduise* (z597t#fi22}, some lew :^added 
in 1612. [6] Adv^L. 11. ax, f 7. [7] The Latin adds ut 

adagio iicitur. [10] xhe Latin adds apud veteres. 
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« Essay 49 

First published in 1597, slightty enlarged in i6xa, and ag^ in 1635. 
p. aoc [1] and Froiedb: ^ded in 1695. [3, 3] And. > added in 

1635. [9] Bad: *iir (isgg* 1613}. [4^] I meane. .Performance: 

added hi 1635. K] Lat. recipiunt et operant o^videpolitceninr. 

[10—13] or at least, .m^s: added in x 6 xa [xs] 'an apt prece]^' 
{1597): but the MS. has 'apt pretext.' [16—x8] Or gene^ly. .thmr * 
owne: added in 1625. [33] some: added in 1635. 

p. 302 [x»—14] But let him. .Nose: added in 1635. [Hi] IMrAer ei 
MOfLsit, tedpoiivs remunernur, [35] but the Fartie left to 

^his other Meanes: adddB in 1613. [35, 36] and. .Discoverie; added 

in 1635. [iJ^Suie: ‘suits' (1597, 1612}. 

P* 303[3—x6] Let a^an. .Favour: added in 1613. « [10] Quint/luA 

Or. IV. 5, x6. * [19—33] 'I'here are no worse. .Proceedings: added 

in 1635. 

* 

Essay 50 

First published in 1597; enlarged'in x6i3, and again in X625. The 
latin dtle is Desiudiisei leSlime librorttm. 
p. 304 [t, a] Lat Studia ei UbUonet libromm aut mediiathuum 
voiupiaii, au^eratioms omtAnenio, aut negoiiorum subsidio inservi- 
ttni. The MS. of the ed. of 1612 has, " Studies serve for Pastymes, 
for ornaments, and for abillityes: llieire chiefe use for pastyme, is,’* 
&c. [i] Delight: 'pastime* {1597), 'pastimes' (MS.). [4] Lat. 

M set^ione tarn familiari qttam solenui, [5] the: added in 1635. 
and Disposition ot^usinesse: added in 1625. [^-^l' For expert men 

can execute, but learned men are fittest to iudgtor censure* (1397,1612}. 
[19] Studies: * them * (x6a5). Lat. speciosa ^utedant socoidia esi. 
[la] After ' Affectation' the Latin adds qua seipsampredii, [13] 'like 
Latin adds neehenesuccedit [24—x8] For Naturall Abilities, .expe* 

rience: added in 1615? ji^p]Conteinne. the Jd. of 1597has 'continue,* 
but the MS. righitly reads 'contemne.' Studies: *them’e(i597,1612). 
p, 305 [i] and Confute : added in i 63 $. [3, 4] and Take. .Discourse: 

added in 1635. [3] Lat. ^ ut addiscM, ponderes, ei Judicio iuJ^ 

aUquaienus utaris. [5] sunt quos degtjftire cursimque legere 
• iportet. [8] not Curiously ; 'airsorily* (1597). [107-15] &me 

Sookes. .FiTishy Things: added in 1635. * [xf] micon censures 

Ramus fo^" introducing thf Canker of Epitomes" Adv. of L, ii. tj, 
fi 9 x 5 .'***i 7 ] in a traCt published in 1596, dedicated b]| Edward 

Monings to the Countess of Warwick,*and reprinted by Nichols 
(Prvgressbs 0/ Q. Eliz. in. 394, ed. x833^ we find an instance of the 
fdagiarism of ^hich Ba^n complains in the dedication of hisiArst edijtion 
of the Essays in 1^97: "His educatitvi prince-like; generally knowen in 
all things, and excellent in many, seasqping his grave and more important 
studies fof ability in judgment, with studies of pastime for retiring, as 
in poetrie, mustke, and the mathemitikes: and for ornament in dis- 
counse, iH the langn9(|es, French, Italian, and English, wherein he is 
expert, reading much, confn-ring and writing much. is a full 
many a readU many an exabl man." [16] Lat. scriptio autem, 

9 
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et miaruut cdUe£li<f, ^erlefia in anintfi et aUbts 

£25] Contend: in the ed. of 1597 ^ ^ 

the £ssay ends here. Ovid» H^r. xv. 83: quoted ajssift in 

Adv. 0/L. 1. 3, I 4. [30] iM. tagiHatie, [39) See 

Adv, ^ Z. II. 8, 8 3, where Bacon aa]fs of the matfaen&tics, the 
wit bee to dull, they sharpen it : if to wrifidring, Siey fix ft: if to 

* inherent in the sense, they abstract it." And again, 11. 19, { 9; *^lf a 
ChM^be Btrd‘witted, dtat is, hath not the facultie of attention, the 
Mnajln gineth a remedy thereunto ; for in them, if the 4 iritte 

be caught away but a momisnt^ne is new to begin." 

C34]—II. S06 [z] For in Demonstrations, .agwji: added ii^das. 

o. 306 [3] For they are Cymiui Seiltfret; adcted in 1635. [4I See 

Adv. qf L. I. 7, 87; Antoninus Pius "was called Cymini StHer^ a 
caitier, or diuioLr of Comine seede, which is onf of the ISgist seedes; 
siidi a patience hee had and setled wirite, to enter into dm least and 
most exaA differences of causes." Dio Cass. lxx. 3. .Lat siqttis 
ad (roHSCurtw ingenii tegnis tU. [5, 6] to cali. .another: 'to 
find out resemblances' (1613}. 

Essay 51 

First published in 1597, slightly enlarged in 1613, again mnch 
more in 1635. « 

p. 807 [1] an Opinion not f^ise: 'a newe wisedome, indeedc a fond 

opinion* (1597). [4] Eespedt: 'req>edVs* (1597). but 're^pedt*. in 

MS. a: 'the' {1597, 16x3). [8] Lat. \elin j/aipandht cowcili- 

andiSf et traSiandh singulis. [13] Lat. jampridetn honorew 

adsf/iis* [16] L^. ut vidsatur guts alUri ex partibus addi^lus, 
si tamen parti oAersts miniwe odhsus, vktm quondam stemit ad 
Benares, per medium faSUonum. [17] 'passablest* (1597, xfiia). 

[ao-^as] And it is often..Moderate: added in^jSas. 

3. 208 [i] After * Siibdivftleth’ the ed. of 1597 adds ‘ which is good for a 
second faction;' the cd. of 1613 has 'which is for a second.’ 

: [i—19] As the/^0d7/b«^.out of tfte: added inix625. « [5J Senates: 

JjgX. setiatus et optinif^i^f»> [a^'23] added in 1625. [37! In 

ed. of 1597 and the MS. of the e^. of 1612 the Essay ends herc.^ 
[27]—p.eo9^T]Jhe E^n Carriage..House: added in 1612. [39] Lat.' 

ssd a consilu callida, quandoquidem proximus sibi quisqxe sit, atque 
ex utrAque/adHone utilitatem demetedt speret. be: added 

in 163^ ^ 

3. 309 [1] House: the Essay ends here in the ed. of 1612. (9] Comp. 

Essay p. SS* f7J Gten- iii. 22. ' 

t 

£:£av 52 

Firsts published in 1597: enlarged in x6z3, and again in*1633. The 
Latin title is De corinumUs eivilUnts^ et decors. 

.. 3X0 [3] to: added in i6x x. £ 4 ^ 1 ' But coCiraoidy It is8h pniise as 

itising|me' (1597, 'For as' (1597, ilSis). [7] Entered 

in the Promus, foL 7 a. [9] ' So it is as true’ (1597). Cx^ Festt- 

« € 
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vals: *holy>dai«6* (t597> x6i2). [13—i 6] Therefore.. 

in 1635. [14] The Latin adds ftgma CasiiUana. [15] See 

HUp, tolieha a Ger. TumngiOj 1609; **lia reyna dona 
Ysifoel deda que el que tenia huen gesto llevara carta de recomen- 
dacion.” t:k>mi)are also Bablii fornma faciet muta 

comt^trtdaHff esf. [j|j6] them: *go<^ formes'(1597,1613}. almost: 
added in 1635. [19]^ For if he care to expresse them' (1597, t6>3^ 

[ao] lose: Meese' (1597). vultusetgesius ftextetM alia. 

p. 3IZ [t] Antiih. xxxiy: qtA ammum ad (am exiles observ^ianes 
apfUcaty magnai cagitaiiams capa% nm est. [5] ^dimffflsh his 

reaped^' (1597); 'ifonini^eth respeA* (1613). [7] Lat. homiaes 

dageHtafastiMoso. rormall:'strange'(1597}. But the 

dwelling, .upon it: added in 1635. [8] Lat. locutia plane hyper- 

bolu;a {quali nonv^lli ntnuHtr). [10] hat.,fideti^et Pondus egrum 
quee tUcuniwr. [33] Liat. ex camiiate et nrbanttate. 

[3o}~pi. a^s [7] Men had need., iindes: added in 1613, but omitted in 
the MS. C33] The Latin adds nrbanus tantum et affeilaior. 

(34] Adv. oft,. 11. 23» § 3 : "there is no greater impediment of Adlion, 
then an ouercurious obseruance of decency, and the guide of decencye, 
which is Tyme and season. For as SaUmm sayeth, Qui respicit ad 
ventos, non sej^inat, &• qui gespicit ad nuhtSy non metet: A man 
must make his opportunity, as ofte as finde it. To conclude; Be- 
hauiour seemeth to me as « Garment of the Minde, and to haue the 
Condicions of a Garmente. For it ouG^t to bee made in fashion: it 
oughtmdt to bee too curious: It ought to bee shaped so, as to sette 
foorthe anye goodgnahing of the minde: and hide any deformity; and 
aboue all, it ought not to be too siraighte, or restrayned for exercise or 
mocion.” This was publislied in 1605, and Afterwards in substance 
tmnsferred to the Essays in 1613 and 1635. '* 

p. 3 Z 3 [3] Eccl. xi. 4. [7^] added in 1625. 

« 

• Essay 53 

First published in 161^; enlarged in 1635. 

P* 333 [x] L^ rngucy utyi( in ^qfulisy irakil^aUquid e naiwrA corporis, 
qwid reftextonem prabet. *[ir] Tac. i 4 M«.*xV. 48. [13] The 

• same is said of Time, Nqvum*Organum, AphPvKXi, [17] £cd. 

Yii. I. [aa] ' hold it suspeA’ (16x2}. « • • ' 

p. 314 [4] ONnp. £s.s. X. p. V, 1 . 13 . [15] Apparently referring to 

Pliny, Ep.qw, x8; Nam pnecipere qualis esse deheat priturps, pul~ 
chrum quidem, sed onerosum ac p^pe gtperbnm est: lamare vers 
eptifmtm»principem, ac per hoc Posieru, velut e speculA, lumen 


of 1613 has * but appropriate.' [37/Prov. xxvii. 14. [3XJ Scoroe: 
in the od, of 1612 the Essay ends here, 
p, azsJjS] ^e Latin tdipoNupanico vocaJbtdo. [7^11] Lat. acei 

artes ilies memorakt, magit e/usmodi komnes quam in /asHgio 
cardsnalatns Poeiios decerent: et tamen (rifvr rife pouder 9 t»r) 
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laHwt cum civiUtut mu male mueeutur. [la] a Cor. «i.,a3. 

(13] Rom. xL 13. 

Essay 54. * 

First published In i6ia; dhlarged in 1635. ^ 

p. ai6 [6] if they have never so little Haild in it: added in 1635. 
• (13I ‘&*/r«'(i6ta). [18] Livy, xxxvJi. 48. 9«7 **« 

if a man that should interpose himselfe to negotiate between ^two, 
should to Qther of them seueraliy pretend, more interest then he hath 
in the odier’ (i6za). 

p. azy [djdiese: 'this’ (161a). [Tl^Kindes: 'And’ (idxa). 

[10—13I In Militar. .another: added in 1635. [17—aa] In Famif.. 

OsteniaiwHi added in 1625. [19] Cic. Tusc, Du^, i. 15. [ailThe 

Latin translati£i adds, inquit i/le, and after *GalhM* mmifta. 

[33 — 35] Lat Neque virtue i/sa iautum humatm natural dehet 
premier mmime eui celebratianem quantum sihi ipsi. «[27] Lat. ad 

hunt diem vix duraeeet aut saltern ntm tarn vegeia. [a8] Lat va- 
miate et Jaflantia. [33] Tac. Hist. it. 80; see Adv. of L. i'. 
83 . 8 95. 

p. 3x8 [i] * of a natural magnanimity’ (1613}. [aj The Latin adds qui 
ttaturA veluti comparati ad earn swtl. [xo] Plixy, Episi. vi. 17. 

[16—19] Men. .Vaunts: added in 1635. [18] Lat/anuiVir 

pradte ei esca^ sibimet ipsig et gloria mamipia. 

Essay 55 

First published in the ed. of 1597: omitted in the ed. of i6ia, though 
contained in the if that edition, and again printed with additions 

in 1635. It had Men previously printed in the pirated editions of 
John Jaggard in i6ia, 1613, and of Elizabeth Jaggard in 1634. It is 
also in the Italian translation published in 1618!' 
p. 319[i] TI^MS. has "The true wynning ^honom:,”^nd this is pro- 
baUy the corredl reading, for thf Latin gives, How^is ei exisiima- 
tiouis vem et jure optimo acquieitio pit est. * [4] Wooe and : added 
in x6a5. [7I contrariwise: added m 1625. [14] The MS., after 

' Follower,* adds; * If a man condder wherein others have given' 
distast, and ^/ygne hcnor vpon theire envye, the beame will be the 
quicker." [15] Lat. ita in&r se^committai et fhntemperei. 

[18] Comp. Suet Aug. 35, where the same maxim iseattributed to 
AugustSs. [ai}—p4 330 [5] Honour.."Rowe\ added in 1635. 

[ax] l.at. qui comparativus est, ei alinmpreegravat, • 
p. 320 [i] it\^tar adamantifiaut carhunculi. [6] The Latin adds 

Ids Q. Cicero. See Q. Cic. de faiit. consul*, v. xy; quoted again in 
Adv. of L. II. 23, § 15. The quotation udis added in 1635. 

[14] Impeiiorum: added in 16I5, [15] and CommothWealiks.. 

Ismael: added in 1625. [21 —23] Snch.. 3 '«’/r Pariidasi added 

in x6a5. [aaj **AlphoHso the IVisCf (the ninth«pf that NanA,) Xifug of 
Castile^ implied the I^&st of the hemes of Spaine, Intituled the 
Siefe Pl'rfidas; An excellent Worke, which hie finished in seuen 



^^ars." ^Bacon’s flfisc. IVmikt p. i$o, ed. Rawley, 1629. The above 
is firom a thufl Of a digest to bo made of the lawos of England, 
[9^ or SalvaUrot: added in 1625. The Latin adds ^iriarmu 
smrum. [97—99] As AaguUta Ceetar. .Ffwuo: added in 1625. 
[34] Suet. TYS. 67. • 

p« 991^1—3] Both whicl% .Number : added in 1625. [10] Lat gm 

non ultra hocpoioi tmt. There is an Honour. .Dooif: 

added in 1693. * 

EssA^Sd. 

First pubRshed in z6k; enlarged in 1695. The Latin title is Do 
• Officio yudicis, . 

p. 993 [3] AntitA. XLVi; Cum recediiur a FtorA, Judex transit in 
legislatorem, % [4] 'like the presumption of tie Church oij 7 «mv* 
(1613). [6] 'vsurpeth and pradUseth an authority to adde and alter* 

(16x9). [ 8 ] Skew', 'colour* (1619). ^13] Deut. xxvii. 17. 

[15] Lat. lapidem fines distinguentem. Tn Bacon’s Speech "to 
' Justice Hutton, when he was cdled to be one of the Judges of the 
Common Pleas,” one of the Lines and Portraitures” which he gave 
was, "That you contain the jurisdiSlion of the Court within the 
ancient Meeue-Stones, withclht Removing the Mark.” Resusciiatio, 
p. 94, ed. 1657. [ts] 'too blame’ (1612}. [22] Prov. xxv. 20; 

comp. Adv. if L. ii. 931 f^. • 

P; **.3 [7] Amos V, 7. [13] ‘the more open’ (iftia); ‘the more close' 

’ {i 6 if). [18] Is. xl. 4. [35] Prov. XXX. 33. [26] **'BtitLawes 

are likened to thl|6^j^, that being too much pressed yields an hard 
and unwholsome Wine.” Resuscitation p. u6. 
p. 924 [i] F.S. xi. 6 . "There is a Wise ana Iieamed Civitiann that 
applies the Curse of the Prophetn Pluet super eos Eagueos, To MtUti- 
pHcity of Lowes; For they do but ensnare and entangle the Pe^le." 
Resuscitation p. 98.* [3—9I Therefore Reptm, &*c.: added iu 1625. 

[8] Ovid, Trpt^i. z. 37* [zSi if>] Secondly. .^/r^a^;.added in 1695. 
[18] Ps. cl. ^ Pr, l>k. Bufon in his Speech to Justice Hutton, 

quoted above, admdliishes h^; ‘‘ That )k>u affedt not the opinion of 
Pregnancy and Expedition, By an impatient and Catching Hearing of ^ 
the Counseliours at the Barrt." p. 93. [flfe] 'counsell or euideuce' 
(1613;. [34] in Hearing: added in 1625a $p7!ipThe Latin adds 

advocaUrnm et testium. 

p. 295 [4] Jvn. iv. 6. [q 'that the custome of the time doth warrant 
lodges to haue noted fauouritc.s’ (i6xz). ^ [9] Lat obtigtR adjudkes 

aditus. • fx9] ‘speciallie' {1613). [30—28] And let not.. Place h 

added in 1625. [24I causa Ptedia et nullaienuspeborata. 

I33I Matt. vii. 16. • • 

p. 936 [37] ‘Lastly’ (1613); for that.* Estate : added in 1635. [30] Not 

in the of the 12 Tables but in Cic. de Leg. irt. 3, S 8. * 

p. d27 [18] Let Judges. .Soveraigniie: added in 7625. " It is proper 

i' ioiyou^by all meaq^ with your Wisdome and Fortitude to m.'iintain 
the Laws of the Realm: Wherein, neverthelesse, 1 would nut have 
you Headstrougn but Heart-strong; Atd to weigh ailf remember 
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with yourself, that the 12 Judges of the Realm are as tte zs 
trader Salomon's Throne; They must ^ow their SUfuirnksem. £«- 
vating and Bearing up the Throne*' Bacmi's Speech to Justice 
Hutton, XesutcitaiiOfip. 93. i Kings x. ao. [22I * Neither dhght 
ludges to be so ignorant* (1612]. [28$ i Tim. i. 8, queued from dte 

Vulgate. 

, • Essay 57 

p. 228 [3] Eph. iv. 26. [18] Seneca, De IrA, i, x. [ao] Luke xxl'xg. 

p. 229 [3] Vin^ Georg, iv. 338. « [4] Lat. res kumi^ est ei infra 

digniialem hominis. [8] Lat caveant homines {si modo digtdi^tiis 
suof velint esse memores) ne tram suam ^m meht eorum quSme 
iraseuntur, sed cum contemfitu eonjungant. [ao] Lat. si qttis 

ew’i^sts ei pers^;ax sit, in inierpretaiiene injury iUaUiUigiusUnm 
ad arcunataniias ejtts, ac si oontempium sfiraret. [37] Lat. 

<pimo contumelia, sive quod existimatio hominis per conqfqueniiam 
Uedaiur eipersirwgatur^ irant intendit ei mulHpUcat. [30} The 

same saying is related in the Adv. of L, 11. 20, § 12; Afoph. 180, and 
in Bacon’s Speech against Duels (pp. aS, ag, ed. 1614}: ** But fof this 
apprehension of a disgrace, that a fillippe to the person should bpe a 
mortall wound to the reputation, it weiio good thi-it m^n did hearken 
vnto the saying of Consaluo the great and famous commaunder, that 
was wont to say; A Gentlemans kottor dsould bee, De ield crassiore, 
of a good strong wurppe or webbe that euery little thinf should not 
catch in it, when as now it seemes they are but of copwebbe larme, 01 
such light stuife, which certainely is weaknesse, Ciudcuot true greatnesse 
of mind, but like a sicke mans body, that is so tender that it feeles 
eucry thing.” ^ 

p. am [a] Lat sed instare quasi ad tnanum opportunitatem altquam 
majorem. [24] Lat iempora serena ei ad kUaritatem prona> 

Essay 58 

p. 331 [1] Eccl. i. 9. [sJiPlato, ^fued. 72 e; Meno, 81*0, [8] Lat 

^ edtsirusns et fiarum nqtm. [rqf Lat. illte pcpulum petiitus non 

absorbent, aut destrurnf. [ao] Gtvid, Met. 11. [21] i Kings 

xvii, xviii. ^ ^ ^ 

p. 233 [i] Lat. aptM Indias Orieniales. [2] The Iiatin adi^ pestflen- 
iias etiam preetereo quia nee UUe totaUier absorbent. —85] See 

Acosta, \fist. Nat. des Itgies, iv. 35, fol. 49, for an account of the 
( tradition of a deluge among the West Indians. “Ils font entr*e\ix 
grande mention d’vn deluge auenu en leur pays, mais I’on ne peut 
pas^bien iufer, si ce deluge est rvniuersel, dobt parle I Escritiure, ou 
si e’a estd (^[uelque autre deluge, inondation particuliere des regions 
oinb'sont Aucuns hommes experts, disent que Ton voiten ce pays 
Ut, phisieurs notable.^ apparance-s de quelque grande inondation,* & 
suis de Topiidon de ceux qui pensent que le^ vestiges 
qu'il yi^e ce deluge, ne sont de eeltii de Nod, mais de qudqu’autre 
pardculilnf' comme ^ <^ 1 ay que raconte Platon, ou celuy qne les 



Poetes chantept dc Deucalion." f 15I PUto, Tim. 25 ». [a6] Ma> 
^aveUi/D^. w/f. Liv, n. 5 fa8] Comp. Adv. ^ L, 1.6, 1 13; 
Gibbon, e xlv. [33] Sabinian succeeded Gregory as Vape, a.i>. 604. 
[34 Laflh adds, tuftc vero Hut imeMs CM^erith 

ehrtfMMi 9 wu» ei swu Hantucuniurpgriodm, 

P* 833fsl Plato, Tim. 38j|^&c.; Cic. de Nat. Dear. 11. 20. '‘lire great 
yeare is a space of time in the which not onely all the Planets, but al|^ 
all the fixed starres that are in the firmament, hauing ended all their* 
reuolutiotts do retume againe to the selfe same places in the heauens, 
which they had at the first begin^g of the world.’** ])lundevile’.s 
Bxereises^fA. z68 /r, ed. 1594. IZ7] The Latin adds, UmpesUtiis 
%a$mi, iemita aut curstk. 

p. 234 [6] give stay: Lat. mams injkert aut irmedia exhihere. 
p. 235 {19] The Ga^s crossed the Hellespont b.c. 27^ Lat 

naturP. fixL 

p. 236 [3] |]^e liadn adds, %ii liquet in populo Aranceusi, quiadnlie- 
rhm Austri /amti omnihts PerwvieHsitus /ortitudim longe 
ceUuni. [9] Lat aliis gentifnu in pmdam cadtmt. [at] The 
I^atin adds sedeiviliores/ere sunt. [25] Lat at inundedim^ts 

aut migratianihts. [30] Lat. et no7>as sedes qtuerant, et sic alias 
uatfdhes inve^nt. Sef the Tradl 0/ the true Greatuesse of the 

Kingdom a/Britain (Bacon’s IVor&s, vii. 57, ed. Spedding). 
p. 237 [9J The Latin adds tempore A lexa^ri MagnL Bacon’s memory 
.seems to Iftive been at fault for this stawment. 1 have lieen unable to 
sliscocer anything which could have suggested it. [ta] Lat. usum 
pulveris pyrii ei tprmentorum igueomm. [20] The Latin adds id 

quodetiam iorfueniis igneis majoribns competit. [34] Adv, of L. 

11. 10, § Ti: “ For as it hath becnc well obs^e^, that the.Arts w’hicli 
floiish in times, while vertue is in growth, axcMilitarie: and while 
vertnc is in State are Lrheralli and while vertue is m declination,%Lre 
voluptuaries so I doubt, that this age of the world, is somewhat vpon 
the descent of the wheelfe." ^ 

p. 238 [8] Lat. solidiores et exaPliot^. [9] The Latin adds fuattente 
tamten garritlitaU, « • 


» t 

’The Es.say “Of Fame” was first printed by Rawjpyuin the Resusci- 
tatiOf in 1657. _ 

p. 239 [8—181 C^p. Virg, Mn. iv. 175—190. [ig] C^p. Essay 

XV. p. 55. * • 

p. 240 [i7> Tac. Hist. ii. 80. [22] Cssar, do Bell. Civ. 1. 6. > 

[2fl Tac. Aftu. I. 5. • 

p. 241 [2] Her. VIII. 106, 109. ^ 

* COLOUJt 1 

p. 247 [10} Cic. Acad, apud Augustin, c. Acad. in. 7. 

• 

• * • Cor.oui* 3 

p. 249 [29} Hor. Sat. 1. x. 06. [31, 32] Ifomthe I.atin (yilDslatioa of 
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• Theocr. Id, xxvii. 69,117 Eobaiius Hesws. The Greek is euMKHr 
mMiuva, KffdUa ^ oi Mw 

p. ^50(4] Pythagoras, Aur. Vers, v. za; r^dvrmv U ^iUkur^ ohrWne 
veeSfTw, [zo] The ed. of 1597 has *a low/ of 1598 ^Alow/ ^<hich in 
later editions was corrupted into ‘a lawf (37] ac&unted: 're* 

counted’ (1598,1606}. [30] as spurres: 'lke spurres’ (1598, \6o6}. 

e 

Colour 4 

P« 351 [9I -Amp* 38: quoted again in Adv. 0/ L. 11. 33, § 36. This 
same fable of the frogs b aj^iSd by Selden to marriagc;i, See Table 
Talk. I 

p. 353 [10] Livy, IV. 38. 

, g. Colour 5 ^ 

P> 354 [5] or flowers: 'as flowers’ (1598, z6o6}. [32] Luke x. 41. 

[31] The original, quoted 1 ^ Zenodotus from Archilochus,«rz iroW* oU* 
d^iSmi$, ciAA* ixirot ty fikya> Bacon found theT.'itin in £raiimus’ 
Adagia, from which he transferred it to the Pramus, fol 18 t*. 
[17] As<9, Fai. S3. 

C0IX)UR ^ * 

p. 356 [17] dAtf 8pi»o«, Adapa, p. 597. In the Pramtts, {»I. 19 j, we And, 
“Satis quercus, Enough of^^omes.” ^2] ^sop, Fai.w. 

p. 357 [18] Virg. A£n. X. 45a ^ 

o " 

Colour 7 

* I** 

P< 358 [3] assimilate: ‘ assimulate’ (1597); corrected in 1598. [6] Arist. 

Meteor. 1. 12. Compal^e Blundevile’s Exercises, fol. 179 i, ed. ts94. 

“ Next to the Fite*is the Aire which is an Element hotte and moyst, 
A also most fluxible, pure & cleare, notwithstSding it is farre thicker 
& grosser as some say. towards the Pules thC elsewhere, by reason 
that those parts are farfliest from the sun: t And this Element is de- 
uided of the naturall Philosophers into three Regibnl, that is to say, 
the highest Region, the Hfiddle Region, and thu lowest Region, which 
highest Reg^n being turned about ty the Are, is thereby made the 
hotter, wherein all flerie impressionsvare bredde, as lightnings, fire , 
drakes, blazi^ iy|Rrres jind such like. 

The middle Region b extreame cold by contra oppositiqp by reason 
that it is placed in the midst betwixt two flotte Regions, s^d therefore 
in this Region are bred all ^Id watry impressions, as frost, snow, ice, 
haile, and such like. • 

The lowest Region is iiotte by the reflexe of the sunne, whose 
bedmes fiilt striking the earth, doe rebound backe hgaine to that 
Region, vflierein are bred clouded dewes, raynes, and such like mode- 
nlle ^'*atry impressions.” Blundevile’s Exercises, fol. 179 Z594- 

p. 358 [31] ' the SHppe’ (1598, 1G06). [33] Ada£ia, p. 640, where it 

stands SparUe servi maxitm servi. {^3} JHenry ^oel: See 

Apepk. 344. 

p. 359 [iSJ^vid, ArsAt/AHL 662, quoted again in Adv. of L. n. 23, 
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I >7., ^firodniiate* (1597); correAed in 1598. [asj 

^ Matt. ix. 12. 

, Colour 8 

p. 260^0] y^. jEh. XII. 609, fuahrum: * malum* (1597): conreAed 
in 159B. [21] hurt; '^art* (1597); correAed in 1598. [34] Vir^. 

EcL V. 33. [34] See the zst and 3rd Phili^ics. 

p. 261 [13] EnchiridioH, c. 5. [ai] Ovid, Am. t. a. xo. 

p. s'Sa [t] Essay viii. p. 38. 

COLOU^9 

* Pa 263 [31] Hab. i. 15, 16.® 

p. 363 [5] Cic. /TO Marcell. 9. [11] In the De Augm, vx, 3, S«^. xi, 

Bacon attributes Uiis to Solomon. See Mr Speddirv’)^ note ( Warks^ 

I. p, 685}. [23] Plut. Cas. 38. [30, 33] In both lines the ed. of 

1597 has ^mitable,’ but in the corresponding passage of the De Ang- 
mentis tlie Latin is in one case inimitahilis^ and in the other imitation 
nem non recipiunt^ and I have therefore substituted * inimitable' in 
both. 

p. 364 [7] Plut. Timol. 36. See Essay xl, p. 167. 

s 

Colour 10. 

p. 264 [38] Vhrg. Eel. I. 15. [39] Sylillk: .sec Essay xxi. p. 89. 

P *265 Ltf ‘ it is more to him* (1398, 1^). [13] Quoted by Seneca, 

Ep» 1. I, 55, and introduced with the words *ut visum est majoribus 
nostris.' The oripniu is Hesiod, IVorks dr* Days, 3(7, 8«iAd 

[16J Arist. de Gen. et CoTyr* L 4. alter^t 'vlte- 
riiis’ (z597j; correAed in 1598. [19I The oiigin of this is a pas> 

sage in Dem. 01 . in. 33, which Wolf translates alimenta sunt vestrum 
omnium, socordia. §ee Mr Ellis’s note on the De Augmentis, with 
Mr Spedding’s additioni. uSi, 683 ). [22] aliments; the 

editions of 15^^, ^598, and 1606, aJl read ’elements,' bul*Bacon quotes 
the Latin wh^ agaii^ referring to^he passi|ge, Adv. of L. 11. 23, $ 13, 
alimenta socordia. [25] line copy of the ed. of 1597 in the Cam- 
^ bridge Univ. Libr. ^xvii. 38. omits the wogds ‘to say;’ ‘the’ was 
added in 1598. Bacon made a memoranda^ of the weedote in the 
Promus, ^ 1 . 46 /X; “ 'J'he fashion of d. He A. to th 9 dames of London 
y* way is to be sicker.” Jt 

p. 366 [10] Hlon Ep. I. 2. 40. Comp. Arist Nic. Eth. i. 7; •Vjd Aistov 
mvidr; J’lato de Legg. vi. 753 e: HAiiod, Works Days, 40. 
[34] modum: added in ed. of 1598. [2:^ 28J for. .inception: added *■ 

in 1598. • • 

p. 267112I ‘other’tin ed. 1597; ‘othcRivise’ (1598, 1606). 

9 

AI'PENIMX. 

» 

p. 379k[3o|knen: dAtlttial in the MS, 
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iSpipciiXlb to 


I * APPENDIX TO THE NOTES. 

In preparing the present edi^n 1 have used ten different oopl^ttf 
the edition of 1635, the last whicn had the benefit of Back’s own revi¬ 
sion. Of these ten copies no two are exadUy at'ke. The differences ore , 
numerous, though, except in one case, not important: but, as they 
throw light upon the manner in which books pass^ through the press in 
Bacon^s time, I have subjoined a list of all that I Ckve noticed. The 
cause of these differences it is not difficult to conjeAure. wrredtions 
were made while the sheets were being printed off, and the c^fetHed and 
uncorredled sheets were afterwards bound up indiscrimmatcly. In this 
way the number of different copies might be multiplied to sny ei^tent 
Instances occur in which a sheet appears in three different stages: one 
with two errata on one page, a second wi^h one of the errata corre^ed, 
and a third with both correifted. Another peculiarity *with regard to 
these copies is that they differ in the title-page. Upon examination it 
appears that the origiiud titlel^ge was a.s follows: “The Essayes or 
Covnsels, civill and morall, of Francis Lo. Vervlam, Viscovnt Albap. 
Newly enlarged. London, Printed by lohn Havilandfor Hanna Garret, 
and Richard Whitaker, and are to be sold at the signe of the Kings head 
in Pauls Church-yard. a;S25.'’ That this is the original is evident from 
the fadl that it corre^onds with the entry in the books of Stationers' 
Hdn, and also from a memorandum in a copy of the Essays in the Cam¬ 
bridge Univ. Libr. (xvii. 36. 14), “Jo: Fint^ 30^ Martij. 1625 ex dono 
Authoris.” Ibe date of j^resentatiun was asi early as it could well be 
in the year id which the book was publlifficd. Besides, on examining 
the coines w'hich have the pthcr titN: page, it is v^ident (hat it has been 
inserted. It is as folloira: “The EssayiSL'. or Covnsels, civill and ntorall, 
of Francis Lo. Vervlan^ Viscovnt S*. Al^^an. Newly written. London, 
Printed by lo^ Havil^d for Hanna Barret. 1625." From this it 
would ^seem as u me whme of the stock had come into Banet’s hands, 
by st'me means or other, and that she candelled the old title page and 
had a newS'one printed. 1 shall speak of these as the first and second 
^ title pages. The numbers attached to the folbwing descrijition of the 
ten copies to which 1 have referred, correspond with those given with the 
v.irions readings. The first four have the second title page; 

1. A copy in the British MuseUln, referred to by Speddlng. 

A In tife Library of Trin. CoB. Cambridge (T. 2. 1). 

3. In the Cambridge Univ. Libr. (xvii. 36. 15). 

S. In the Library of Christ’s College, Cambridge^, i. 6). ' 

The following have the first title page: 

4. Mr Fpeiming’s ownltopy. 

A copy in the Cambridge Univ. Libr, (xvii. 3C. 14}. 


t 



» t|f Jtolcti ^1 

. & 7. In the Library of $t John's Col^ge, Cambridge (Bw. 7. 32; 
^Ee. f. 50). 

9.^ In the Library of CSirisl^s Collage, Cambridge (M. z. 5). 
la^ An^er copy in the possessbu of Mr Sped^ng, of which he 
klndlv sent me the readings vVhile the present dzeet was passing through 
the press. o 

the numbers of the pages refer to the pages of these copies which 
the same throughout. Of the two readings I suppose the second to be 
the correAion of the first. ,, 

p. esfze] Encourageth {3)—^ncouragefli (z. a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8.9. zo). 
p. 28 [a] to ifihowledge ^—to the Knowledge (1. a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
fi. ag [4] both: (3)--toth, (z. a. 4. g- 6. 7. 8. 9. zo). [zo] Silence; (3) — 
Silence, (i. 2. 4. 5, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [13] secret (3)—rrrrr/ (i. a. 4. 5. 

6. 7. 8. 9. 10}. g it 

p. 39 [8] mary (2. 4)--marry (i. 3. 5. 6. 7. 6. 9. zo). 
p. 79[za]pinion: (i. 8. 10)—Opinion:) (2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9). 
p. 11$ [6] Child (2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7)—Children (i. 8. 9. 10) [z6] 

Cmnseltour Salomon (s. 3. 4. 6. 7)— The CoHnseUonr. Salomon ( 1 . 

5. 8.9. 10). 

p. 121 [10] bould (4)—‘bold (1. a. 3. 5, G. 7. 8. 9. zo), [ii]Consort (4)— 
Consort, (1. 223. 5. 6. 7. 8.9.*10). [za] obnoxius ;4}—obnoxious 

(z. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9 zo). [13]both; (4)—both: (1. a, 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 

9. 10). [20] Life, (4)—l.'flfe (i. 2. 3. 5^6. 7. 8. 9. zo). [22] Persons 

(4)—(z. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [23] Persons {4^)—Persons (1. 

2. 3. G. 7. 8. 9. zo). 

p. 124 [1] Counsellobrs^4 )—Counselhurs {i. a. 3. $. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
p. zas [a] times {4)—times, (i. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. <W 10). [9] Occasion (4)— 

Occasion (i. 2.3. 5.-6. 7. 8. 9. 10). ri7]Things; (4)—Things, (i. 

2. 3. s. 6 7. 8. 9. 10). [ao] dangers (4)—Dangers (i. a.* j. 5, 6. j, 8. 

9. 10). 

p. 131 [8] Words; (4)-^^.s, (r. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9.10). 

p. Z37 [24] those vdiich, (aT 4)—those, which (i. 3. 5. G. 7.48- 9. lo}- 

p. *46 [7] Certainly (i. j, 7. 8. 9. loV-certainly (a. 4. 5. 6). 

p. 147 [i] Liglu: (i. 3. 7. 8. 9. 1^)—Light; ( 1 . 4. 5, 6). [6] of that (i. 

3. 7. 8. 9. zo;~-ofthat, (2. 4. 5. 6). [asJdifi^ncc (1. 3. 7. 8t 9. zo)— s 

Difference (2.4. 5.6). * * 

p. 150 [z] Scicilian (z. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10)—Sicilian (A 4. 5. S). 9 [7] and Faces 
(z. 3. 7, t?9, io)--And F»^s (2. 4. 5. 6). 
p. jji [6\'FA)wero{ Sulphur (i. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10)—Flowers o(^ulpkur[2. 

4. 5. 61. I9I Friend (z. 3. 7. 8.^9. lo)—Freud (a. 4. 5. 6). 

Ix6J Fnindshlp (x. 3. 7. 8. 9- zo)— Frend^ip (a. 4. 5. 6). J 

P- 163 [7J of { 4 f 6. 8)—oft (i. 2. 3. 3. 7. 9. id). ^ 

p. 170 [6] ArcenaUs, (4. 9)—Arcenall^(i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8.10). 
p, 17Z [6] enow (4? 9)—enough {t. 2. 3^ 5. 6. 7. 8.10). p 
p. 174 l2sr/i'iw«az<»y {4. 9)—(1. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. xo). 

P- Z 7 S 1 ®] enoagh ( 4 - 9)—^aiough, (1. a. 3. $. 0 .7. 3 . 10), 
p. aoK [1^ Drugs,land^ \i. 2. 3. 4- 5- *>■ 8. 9.10)—Drugs^ and (7). 
p. aoz [8J Seruice (i. a. 4. 7)—Sendee, (3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). [za] Num: 
her: (i. 2. 4. 7I—Number: ^3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 
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p. 9 O 3 [fl 0 }amisse: (x. a. 4. 7)—amisie. ( 3 > 5. 6. 8. 9. xo)* 

p. 906 [xj] Leave (3. 5.6. 8. g. 10)—leave (x. a. 4. 7V 

P* >33 [6] Haltar (a. 4. 7)— Halter (x. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9i xo). 

p. 934 Cx7} seeds (x. 3. 6. 8. 9. xo)—Seeds (3. 4. 5. 7). ,,, 

P* >35 [3I Fortmi. (x. 3. 6. 8.9. xo)r-FonitH€i (a. 4. 5. 7). ^ 

p, 936 [xi] attenthiely, hee [9, 4.7)—Attentiuely, he (1. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. xo)t 
*1^ >37 U7] Wise Men (9. 4. 7)—Wise Men, (x. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9.10). Epuie 
(a. 4. 7)—Enuy {1. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. xo). [xB] a scribe (4)—ascribe (x. 3. 
3 * 5 * 6. 7 * 8 t 9 - lo)* 

p. 940 [7] Baukes (a. 4. 7}—BanhdE (i. 3. 5. 6.8.9. xo). [15]with that, 

(a. 4. 7)—with that (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). 1^6] are. (a. ^ 7)—are: (i. 

3. 3. 6. 8. 9. xo). [18] Vsury (a. 4. 7)—(x. 3. 5. & 8 . 9. lofr. 
(90] part ta. 4. 7)—Part (i. 3. 5.6. 8.9. xo). 
p. a4i«l3l decay (af 4. 9)—Decay (i. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. xo)A [9] Gune (4. 9) 
—Game (x. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. xo). fax] Ruin (4. 9)—Ruindl(i. a. 3. 5. 

6. 7. 8. xo). [last line] are (4. 9)—are (1. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8.«). 
p. S44 [loj VsHry (4. ^)—Vsury, (i. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). 

p. 945 [14] Money. (4. 9)—Money; (i. 2, 3. 5 ( 3 . 7. 8. 10). 
p. 248^[7] to Invent {4. 9)—to Inuent, (i. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). fi7lbceti't 
clone (4. 9)—beene done, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). [ax] Ende (4)—End 
(x. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). [last line]^rawcs (4)—draevs [i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 

7. 8. 9. xo). 

P> >50 [15] dispositions (t. % 3. 4. 6. 7.^8. xo)—Dispositions (5. 9}. 

[19] HortenHm (i. 2. 3. 4. 6, 7. 8. io)^HorteHsius (5. 9). 
p. 251 [2] surely (x. a. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10)—surely, (5. 9). [6] dignity (i. '2. 

3. 4. 6. 7.8.10)—Dignity {5. 9). [13] Veitud; (1. n. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 10) 

—Vertue. (5. 9)- y 

p. 266 [3] pleasure (i. 3.8]—pleasures (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. to). [5] without 
^ich (i. 3. 8)—without which, (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). 

P- [3] Blene {1. 3. 8)—Blewe (2. 4. 5. 6 7. 9. 10). [5] And (1. 3. 8 

9. 10)—& {2. 4. 5. 6. 7). stirred (i. 3. ^-Atooued (2. 4. 5.6, 7. 9. 
10). [loj Anemonies (1. 3. 8)—Anemones (2. 4.15. 6. 7. 9. xo). 
(x2] Camalris (1. 3. 8)—ChamaTris((2. 4.5. 6. 7.^. 10). q [13] There 
Come (x. 3. 8)—There cofne (2. 4. 5. (^7, 9. 10). [20] Couslip, (i. 3. 

8)—Cousllp; (2. 4. 5.*6. 7. 9. 10). {21] Dafl^ill, (r. 3. 8}—Daffadill: 

(a. 4. s. 6. 7 - 9 - lo)* * ^ 

p. 268 (2G9) [lasflife] BuRies (7. 9)—BulHses (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10). 
p. 269 (270) [9] Hand, therefore Nothing 9)—Itand, thetfbre nothing 

(x. 2. 3. ^ 5. 6. 8. xo). [12] Damask and Red (7. 9)—Dttnask & Red 
(i. 3. 3. 4. 5 6 . 8. 10). fil.3] Smelles (7. g)—Smels (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. d. 8 
t 10). [iSj Marioram (i^a. 3. 4. 5> 6. 8. to) —Marioram. {7. 9}. 
(0|^. Cop^s 7 & 9 differ mm all others on this page for the reason 
given in note to p. 188). ^ 

p. [8] Pinks (i. 3. 8)—Pincks,^and Gilly-Flowers $. 4. 5. 6. 7.9. xo). 
and Clbue (t. 3. 8)—& Cloue (a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). *^'[10] Lime 

Tree/i. 3. 8)—Lime tree (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. g. xo). iii]HonnyiSuGikles 
(i. 3. 8)—Hony-Suckles (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). r [17] WatenMinfs, (x. 
3. 8)—Water-Mints. (2. 5. fi. 7. 9. 10). 

P* >71 [3] (x. 3. ^■^Maine Garden (a. 4. 5. C. 7. g. xo). middest 


^SIpyiMNi to 

3«8)->midit (3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). {7] side (k. 3. Z)^ide (a. 4 

^ 5. 6. 7. 9. lo). ' [9] pleasures, (x. 3.8)^leatures; (a, 4. 5. & 7. '9. 

[>^1 shade, (x. 3.8}—«hade (a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9.10}. [33] Caf- 

dfti, ji. 3. 8)—GsrriSrw. fa. 4. S. 6. 7,9. 10). 
p> S7a «74; (laj let there be 9)—let there bee (1. a, 3. 4. 5, 6. 8. 10). 
(14] And ouer euery J/ivht andivpon the Vpper ^eelgie, ouer euery 
Ar^ (7. 9)—And vpon the X'pper ouer euery Arch (i. 2. 3. y. 

$. d. 8. 10}. [18] between (7. 9)--betweene fi. a. 3.4. 5>d 8 . to). 

P* >73 [15] into 8r8t, (4. 8.9)—into, firat (x. a. 3. 3.6. 7. to}. u(z7] JfMaget^ 
Catf (4. 8. g^/»tages Cut (x. a, 3. $.%. 7.10). 
p. 874 [31] is (?. 3. 6. io)-«, (a. 4. S. 7- 8. 9). 

ps375[7] Curiority; and Beauty (z. 3. 6. xo)—Curiosity, and Beauty (a. 
4. 3. 7. 8. 9). [14] Point, (1. 3. 6. zo}—Point (a. 4. 3. 7. 8. 9). 

[z81 Foole, (x, 3. zo )—Pooler (a. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9). o 

p, 376 [aa] Conuallium, (4. 8. 9}-^oniiallium; (i. a. 3. 5.6, 7. zo). 
p. 277 [4] F-are-berries; { ) (4. 8. 9)—Beare-berries { ;) (i. a. 3. 3. 

6. 7.10}. [6] Goose-berry (4. 8. 9]—Goose-berries (z. a. 3. 3. 6. 7. 

zo). [la] Shade: (4.8. g)—Shade; (z. a. 3. 5. 6. 7. zo). 
p. 278 [6] Enclosure, (i. 3. 6. zo)—Enclosure (2. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9). 
p. 284[16] Commonly (i. 3. 6. 8. zo)—commonly (a. 4. 5. 7.9). 
p. 385 [za] Commpaly (i. 3. 6. 8. Uxo}—commonly (a. 4. 5. 7. 9). [last 
line] Oddes (x. 3. 6. 8. 10)—Odds (a. 4. 5. 7. 9). 
p. a86tx6] One Cannot (z. a. 4:’6. 7. 10)—Qine cannot (3. 5. 8. g). 
p. agofa] mero (3. 7. 8)—^more (t. a. 4. 5. 6. g. 10). {3] grwon (3. 7. 

8}—grown (z. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. 10). [la] Meanes (3. 7. 8)—Meanes; (i 
a. 4. s. 6. 9. zo). < ‘[23] graunt (3)—grant (z. a. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10). 
[24] those which (3. 7. 8)-^liose, which (i. a. 5. 6. 9. 10}. 
p, agz [1] chuse (3)—choose (x. a. 4. 5. 6.7. 8.9. lb), 
p. 894 [aa] again; (3. 7. 8)—again: (i. 2. 4. 5. 6. 9. to). t>4] difF*^* 
ence (3. 7. 8)—differences (i. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. 10). 
p. ags [3] Cases; {3. 7, S)— Cases: (i. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. to), 
p. 309 [18] Comn^iVlers au& Soldiers (i. a. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. -8. ^ xo). 

P- 313 [15] ^1. a. 3- 4. 7. 5. ^—RiPuiatioHi (5. 6. lo). 

p. 328 [8J breake (i. 3. 7. 8)—>. 4. 5. 6.'^. zo). Fit (i. 3. 7.8)— 
i^itt (a. 4. 5. 6 . 9.10). [iSj'TYwf. When 7. 8)— Tinm^ when 
’ (z. a. 4. 5. 6. 9. to). [ail^uch. (x. 3. 7. 11)—much; (a. '4. 6. 

9. zo). ® *5 • 


* Additional Noi^. ^ 

Since writing the note on p. x88 [4-7] 1 have come to the conclusion 
that the senten^ as it stands in the text is later than the ^ shorter pne 
which is found in some copies of the ec^ition of zdas. My reason for this 
diange of, opinion is founded upon a enore minute examination of the 
printing of ^t edition, wluch has convinced jno that my former con- 
clusioibwasAirrong, 



GLOSSARY. 

c 


A. 

E = Essay. I’ = Essay of Fame. C _, 

V. i. — verb intransitive, v. i. = verb transitive, “ 'rejt. - 
reflexive verb, past participle. 

A, AN. The use of 'a* or 'an* before words beginning with 
was not at all uniform in Bacon’s time. For instance, we 
have £. iii. p. % 1. 15, *nn He^hen’; £. v. p. 76,1. x. * An 
high speech*; jR. vL p. ao, 1 . 15, *an Habit’vii. p.^ ^4, 
’ 1 . g, ‘an harmefull Errour': ^ xii. m as, 1 . x8, ‘an Hill': 
E. xxxvi. p. 753, 1 . 7,|'0MHumour’; Erlvi.p. 325, f. 38, ‘an 
Hallowed Place’. 80 also ‘an usuall thing , F. p. a^, 
1 . 33; ‘an whole age’, E. xxxvi. p. 155, 1 . 21; ^an EunibCn’, 
E. ix. p. 31, 1 . a. « 

The article is redundant in the phrases *upon a weari- 
nesse’, £. ii. p.tr, 1 . ao: ‘in a proportion’, E. iii. p. 15, 1 .21; 
comp.* ‘ in a readiness ’, 2 Cor. x. 2. 

In the following words the prefix a- is printed separately; 
‘a breast’, £. xm. p. 791, 1. 73 ; ‘a fam’, £. xlvi. p. 

1 . X, xlvii. p. 196^ 1 . 13; ‘apeece’, E.*'xtv. p. 182, 1 . a8; 
*a while', £. li. p. 208,1. 4. * ^ 

ABATE, 17 . f. Lit. to beat down ; hence to bluntf depress. E. 
ix. p. 33, 1 . 33, X\ix. p. X2f, 1 . 28. * 

ABLE, a^\ Sufficfent, capable.# E. xxix. p. 139, 1 . a6. Comp. 
A^ XX. 32, |tom. XV. 14, 3 Tmv. iii. 75. 

AITOVE, More than. £. ivi. p. 224, 1 . 30. 

ABSURD The Lat. ahsurdns is applied to the answer 

givenJfty a deaf man {surdns) whmh has nothing do with 
the question; hence it signifies, neaf to reason,^nreason- 
nble. £. vi.p. 20, l|^3z, xlvii. p. 196^ 1. 6. 

ABUSE, sb. Deception. E. xlix. p. 203, 1 . 15. 

„ V, t. To delusive. £. xlii. p. x^, 1 . 

ABuSCNG, tb. Deceiving, mockery. Jf.. xxii. p ^5, 1 . so. 
Comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 4, 7 ^.hron. x. 4, .'ind the marginal read' 
i ngsof both passages. 

ACCEPT OF, v. /. To approve, reoeive with favoilK*‘'£. iii. 
p. II, 1 . 23, xi. pf 47, 1 . aq. Comp. Gen. xxxH, 20. 




ACCOMMODATE, v. i. To adapt oneself > used origtnally 
as a reflexive verb. C. to. p. s6^ 1. 3. 

ACCOUNT UPON, v. t. To reckon. £. xxxi. p. 135, 1 > 5> 

* ACCOUNT^ MAKE. To reckon, consider. £. xxxiii. p. 139, 
« l.%iy xhri. p. X94,1«X4* 

ACQUAINT, V. To make acquainted. £. viL p. 24,1. xo. 
ACT, sb. Aftion.* E. xL p. 40,1.93. 

ACTOR, sb. A speaker, orator, like die Lat aifor. E. xxv.* 
p. X03, 1. xS. 

ACULEATE, adj. • Pointed. £.Ivii. p. 1.^^ ^ 
ADAMANT, sb. A load-stondp ma^et. E. xviii. p. 73,1. 5. 
ADMtiRABLl!^ eM, Wonderful. £. xxvH, p. xxo, 1. 97. 
ADMITTANCE,flBY. By adnussimi, £. xxvi. p. 105,1. 6. 
ADOE, sb. Bustle. E. ix. p. 30,1. 15, xii. p. 45,1. 29. To do 
is u.scd in the same sense in numy oialedm. 

ADUST, A A Parched, burnt up. E. xxxvi.^t. 153, h 5. * 
ADVENTURE, sb. Chance, Ib^ne. £. i. p. 3,1. 11. Risk, 
liv. p. 2x7, t* 14. 

,, V. u To venture. £. xlii. p. 174, I. ai. 

ADVISED, Deliberate. E. xviii. p.jAt !• 3, Ivi. p. aes, 1.11. 
ADVOUTRESS, sK An adulteress. E. xix« p. 7^ 1 . 27. 
jEQUINOCTIA, sb. The equinoxes. E, xv. p. 54,1. 5. See 
the note. 

A FAR»E off, adv.* Far off. E. Iviii, p. 237, 1 ,15. 
AFFECT, p. /. To aim at, desire, have a liking for. ^E. i. 
p. I, 1 . 4, ix. p. 3ft 1 . xiii. a. 47, 1 . i, xxti. p. 94, 1 . 6, 
xxxviii. p. 161,1. 3, xlvii. p. xoo, 1. 1. 

AFFECTION, sb. Desire, liking. E. vii. p. 25, 1 . i. ■ 
AFTER, od^ ^h/ttwasds. E. xxi. p. 89, 1 . ii, xxix. p. 129, 

1 . 93, Iviii. p. 937, 1 . 99. According, xxxix. p. itia, L 4. 
AGREEABLY, xxxii. p. i3fl, 1 .16. m 
AIME AT, TAKE AN. To estimate. E. xvikp. 69. 1 . 26. 
ALLAY, sb. Alloy. £. i. p. 3. 1 . 27. " & 

ALLEY, sb. A walk, bowling alley. ’ E. xxii. p. 91, 1 . iG, 
xW. p. 183, If 90 , xlvi. p. 193, 1 . 18. 

ALL ONE. The .siane. £. xxtx. p. 121,1.34, Iviii. o. 2^2,1. 8. 
ALLOW? tftt. To approve. E. xviii. p. 71,1. 7, fxvi. p. 105 
I. 23#lii. p. VI, I. 4 • 

ALMAIGNE. Gernianya K. Iviii. p. 23& I. 12. 

ALMOST, adv. Genermly; like £. xUii.p. 

AMBASSAGE, sb. Emrossy. £. xxix. V 30- 
AMIABLE, a^'. Loveable: used in the pa|pixA sense, 
xtul p. 177,1. 18., 


K>5» 

176,1.5. 
E. 


Xllll. ^ 177, I. TO. 

AMONGST, adv. iRed by itself in the sense of 'intermixed*. 

E, xlvi. p. 199,1. 97. • 

AND. If. E. xxiii. p. 97,1. ax, xl.jp, 1. 26. 

ANGRY, adj. Provoking anger. & Ivii. p. 930,1. 25. 
ANSWERED, Guaranteed. £. xli. p. 172, l.#4. , 

ANTICAMERX^ sb. Anatuechamfaer. E. xlv, p. 184,1.33. 
ANTIS^SQUE. A grotesque interlude introduced betwem 
rndm adts of the m^ue, to wflich it served as a (oil and oqiT- 
trast, and hence its name. Ben Jond^ {Masque o/Attpurs) 

* AA2 
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uses antic'masqwt^ tbat w, a m^ue in which antics or 
tesque figures took part, but it is uncertain whether this n 
the true etymolm. £. xxxvii. p. 157,1. 24. 

ANTIQUES, sd. Grotesque figures introduceo in antimasque^.*^ 
E. xxxvii. pt 1571 1 . 26. K I 

APACE, Hastily. F. p. 241, 1 . 3. vj 

APPARENT, a^\ Manifest £. xl. p. 165, 1 . xx. 
APPETITE, IN. Desirous of rising. £. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . x6. 
APPOSED,Questioned. £. xxii: p. 93, 1 . 38. 
APPROAiCHES, s6. Encroachments. E. xix. p. 77,1. 28. 
APRICOCKES, sh. Apricoti. £. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 30. 

APT, Adapted, Ht. E. xxix. p. 120, 1 . 5, 7. <» 

ARBITREMENT, si. Arbitration, decisiAi. £. iii. p. 10, 1 .18. 
ARE NOT. Do not exist. E. iii. p. xx, 1 . 38. So * were not.’ 

xvii.j^ 68, i. 17. Comp. Matt il x8. 

AFiGUMENTr si. A subjedt for consideratiidi. £. xxix. 
p. X19, 1 .17. 

''ARiETATION, Lat. a butting; hence, as* 

sault with a battering ram. E. Iviii. p. 237, 1 . x8. 

ARRAS, si. Tapestry; so cmlled from the town Arras in 
Artois, where it was principally made. E. xxvii. p iii, 
I. 33* 

array, o. t. To set in order of battle. F. Iviii. p. 237, 1 . a8. 
ARROGANCY, si. Arrogance. Ef ix. p. 33, 1 . 22^ 
ARTIFICERS, si. Skilled workmen. £. ix. p. 37, 1 . 17. 
ARTILLERY, si. Originally any enftnes of war were called 
artillery, and the term was retained alter the invention of 
gunpowder. E. xxix. p. xvo, 1 . ix. 

AS, conj. That. £. vi. p. x8,1. 18, xxiii. p. Lax. So assso 
that vtii. p. 27,1. 5, p. 28,1. 4, xxxix. p. 164,1. 12. 

ASKE, fif t. To r^ire. E. vi. p. 18, 1 . 2, x. p. 38, I. t 2, 
xxxiiL pt 140,1. 20, 

^ASPECT, si. The appearance of a planet, which varied with 
its position among tne stars. E. ix. p. 29, 1 . ii. C. 7. p. 259, 
1 . II. 

ASSAY, si. Attempt. £. xv: p. 55, 1 . 28.* 

ASSURE 19 ,. Sure, trustworthy. £. xi, p 43, i. 34, xv. 

p. 57, 1 . 20, p. 63, I. 9. • t 

ATHWART,Across. F. p.,'141, 1 . 5. 

AT THE FIkST."' At first E. xly. p 182, 1 .18. 

AT THE LEAST. At least. £. *xxix, p. X26, 1 . 29, xxxi. 

AT SECOND HAND. At wcond hand. 71 . liv. 

at^eS^per,^ V. /. To moderate. £. xiv. p. 51, k Ivii. 

p. 228, 1 . 8 . C. 8 . p. 260, 1 . X. 

AVERSATION, si. Aversion. E. xxvii. p. to6, 1 . 6. 
AVER']', ^7. /. To turn away. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 21. . 

AVOIDANCES, si. Outlets. E. xlv. p. 185, 1 . 24. 

AWAKE, V. t. To awaken. £. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 33P 
AWAY. Used as a verb, to'-remove, «r go away. 
p. 2x3,1. X9. 
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• B. 

RABDER, si. An idle talker. £. vi. p. 19,1. 33. 

* KAND, si. Bond. £. iii. p. 8, 1 . i, 3, xv. p. 56^ I. ro. 
jfANmJET, si. A diaii^ nail. £. xlv. p. 183, 1 . 3, 13. 
BARBAROUS PjpOPLE, si. Barbarians. E. xvi. p. 66| 

1. 4, Iviii. p. 21. ^ 

BARRIERS, si. llie lists within which a tournament was 
fought. £. xxxvii. j>. 158,1. 7. 

BARTHOLOMEW-TIDE, St Bartholomew** day is on 

debased, 



KAH AIL.E, re. A body ot troops. ivm. p. 237,1. 

BAUGH, si^ E. XXXV. P-,i5t, !• x6. Probablj^the Bass K<mk. 

BE,j^/. p. 1, 1 , 3, iii. p. II, 1 . 8, xxix. 7 128, 1 . 31. 

BE TO PAY. We shoiud say, * have to pay'. C. 10. p. 365, 1 .5. 

BEtftQlK. To ieare ita= to carry it off. E. xxvi. p. 105,1. 4. 

BEARE-6ERRIES, si.' Berb^ies. £. xlvi. p. 193, 1 . xi. 

BEAKES-FOOT, si. Helleiorus /eetidus’, called also in 
Gerarde's Herballt Ox-heele, and Setter-wort. £. xlvi. 

BEiu?fFY, ^' fo ^orn. E. i. p. 3, 1 . 6. 

BECAUSE, 6W{/. In order that. £. viii. p. 26, I. x8,,xxv. 
p. xoi, I. 15, xxxiv^p. 144,1. 19. 

BECOME, V. i. To «t to, oetakwoneself. £• xlv. p. 184, 1 . 4. 

BECOMMEN, p.p. Become. E. xxix. p. 133, 1 . 34. 

BEFALL TO. To happen, befall; generally without the pre¬ 
position. •Kjolviii. p. 236,1. 14. * 

BE HOIKING, adj. Beholden, indebted. £. x. p. 36, 1 . 1. 
liv. p. 317,1, 24. '* m # 

BELIKE, adv? Probably. E. li. p. 208, 1 . 22. 

BEMOAN, V. reji. To bemoan oneself s to lament. £. ii^ 
p. 32,1. 31. 

BENT, sb. A Hind of grass, called by Gerardc Reed-grass, 
whic^ njps used' for chimney ornaments. £. jlvi. p. 188, 

BESTOWING, tA Placing,*settling jn life. £. xxvii. p, 1x4, 

BETvJiXT. prep. Beti^en. £. xxxii. ^ 1^8, 1. 24. 

BEVEK, sh, - The front part of a helmet which had ouenjngs 
for the eyes, and when down covereif the f8iie.^Fr. iaviere. 
Hbxxxv. p. X50, 1.^4. 

BIGN£SS£, si. Sizf: E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . ao. * 

BIN*BEEN. C. 10. p. 26s, 1 . 1. * • 

BIRTH, si. That which is Mrn, ending. £. xxiv. pCgg, 1 . i. 

BLAB, si. A teller of secrets. £. p. 19, 1 . 3a. 

BLACl^ES, sb. Mourning. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . x. # 

BLANCH, 7'. i. To flinch. R. xx. p. 86, 1 . 30. 

To avoid. E^xxvi. p. 105, 1. 12. 

BL 1 f#HlNG, sb. The cause of blushing or shame* £. xxvii. 
p. T15,1. 13. • 
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BOARD, sh. Table. £. xxxviii. p. zfo, I 95. « 

BODY'HORSE, th. The shaft horse. C. t6. p. 1 . -19, 
]^NN£TS« Hats, of men, as well as wodnen. £. adif 

BOI^PERBRf'eA £. xxix. p. 127, 5. A hoird«hr, o£e 

that dwelteth by, that commetn out of oue couatrie aisi' 
dweHcdt in another." Ahtwnf. 

^ BOWED,/i>. Bent £. xxvii. p. ix|, 1. 33. 

BRAVE, V, t. To assume ostentatioasly, parade. E. xv. 

brj^ve/ Fine. £. xxsfii. p. 141, 1 . z^. 

BRAVERY, Finery: hence ostentation, disiday, bm* 
vado. £. xi. p. 41, 1. 7, xy. p. 6z, 1. r, xxv. p. 102, 1. 29^ 
xxxvii. p. 138,1. 13, liv. p. 9x6,1. o. Ivii. p. aa^ 1. a^ 
BREAK, V. t. To train, accustom. E. lii. p. an, 1 . a, 
BROAKE, r.A To negotiate. E. xxxiv. p. 34. . 
broken MUSICKE. Music that is interrupted or^not 
'*■ continuous. £. xxxvii. p. 156, i. 8, Mr ChajqieliKiiPti/. 
Mtts. i. 346, note C ] says it laeaps what we now term * a 
string band.’ 

BRUIT, Cry. E. liv. p. ax6, 1 . 14. 
buckling, /, Preparing to go. E. xxi, p. 90^ 1 . 3. 
BURSE, rA The Exchange ; Fr. Murse. £. xviii. p. ya, 1 . xa. 
BUSIE, adj. Full of wo», elaboiflte: now appUra only to 
persons. £. xlvi. p. xpz. Lx. 

BUZZES, xA Empty noioes. ‘ E. xxxi? p. 135, 1 . xx. 

BY. By how much. £. x. p. 37, 1 . 24, xx. p. 82, 1 . 7, xxxiv. 

p. X47, 1 . 30. By the space of. ^ E. xxix. p. 128, 1 . r3. » 

BY-wAy, jlf A secret way. £. xi. p. 49, 1 . u6, dvi. p. 295, 1 . 9. 

BY-WORJD. sb. A proverb, saying. K. xxv. p. xox, A ai. 

.» *■ * 

C. 

o 

CAN, V. i. To be able. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . xg. 

CANTICLE, sb. Song. E. ii. n. 7, L 13. * 

CAPABLE UF. Having capacity for. M xxii. p. gi, 1 . za. 
CAPITAISL, Chief! Klvi. p. aaa, 1 . 16. ^ 

CARE NOT. Are not^careful or cautious. Bt xlii. p.*i74, 1 . 15. 
CARD, fA Chart. £. xviii. p. 79,1'; 31, xxix. p. zxo, I. 99. 
CARRIED, p.>. Carried on. £. xy. p. 56, 1 . 14. 

CAST, V. i. Ip consider. £. xxvii. p. 1x4, 1 . 34. 

„ V. jf.C To conft-ive. E, xlv. p. 183, 1 . 33. To decide. 
E. Ii. p. 908, 1 . 26^ hence *the casting vote*. 0 

CASTORE UM. A natural produd^ coiitained in two sfij:s near 
th^org^s of generation of the beaver; formerly used as 
a Ihedicine, now ch^y as a perfiime. E. xxvii. p, x^, 

CATCHQOLE, sb. A bailiff. £. JiiL p. ais, 1 . 9. • 

CENSURE. rA Opinion. £. xxix. p. 1x8, L 4. , 
CERTAINEST, Most cmain. E. xxxiv. 146, 1. 34. 
CERTAINTY, sb. Trustwonhiness. E. vi. p. 19,1. 
CESSION, sb. Conce.ssioii. £. liv. p. 318, 1 . 3, 



t To cliiim. E. atlvtii. pt X^ 1. 7. Qam$u 
Ex* xxii* 9> ft. 

CJfAMk¥X/Sf The dwarf Irist of which Gerarde eotlmenttc 
* XX varieties: Periiaw l^e Ms puntUa masr he meant.' B 
X87* i* a 

CHAPMEN, Biarers. E. xndv. p. 14$^ 4. ,27^ - ■ 

character, rA A stamp, mark. C. 9^ 265,1. xsJ ' 
CHARGE, xA Cost. £. liv. p. 2x7,1.14. Gon^ x Cor* ut. XE 
,, V. f. To burden. £* xlviii, p. xoft, L 4. 
CHARGEABLE,o^'.' Costly, expensive. £. xxix. p^isB, t.; 
CHARGES, si. Expences, Bt viiL p. gi6,t L x4( xxvifi 

ChIcI^ W]fTH,«.f. To bindEf. E. x. p. 38, 1. xxxi 

CnfEpit&T, o<f.^bief. E.il. p.207,1.6. Comp. 2Cor. xi. 5 
CHOLER, si.^ Anger. E. xxxvi, p. 153, L x. 4 

CHOP, r/. i. To words ; .from *(mop’ to change or in 
tGUiange. Hence the slang word * chaff’, E. ivi. p 

MJf I. 20. 

CHOPPING, si. Chai^ng. £. xxxiv. p. 146, 1. 28. 
CHURCH MEN, si. Ecclesiastics. E. viii. p. 27,1. xi. 
CIRCUMSTANCE, si. This word includes w the surround 
it^ and accompaniments of an aiftion. E. Iv. p. 1. xs 
CIVIL, at^\ Literally, Atizen-like: Aence orderly, refined 
and, as applied to ^itions, becoinwg. E. xvii. p. 69,1.1 
xlviii. p. 19Q1,1. 9. * • 

CIVILITY, si. Civilization. E.^xlvi. p. 186, 1 . 7. 
ClJAMOUR, V- i. To disturb with clamour. £. xx. p. 87, 1 .3c 
CLEARS, adjM 9 pen* £. i. p. 3, 1 . as. 

CLEARNESSE, sb. Openness. £. vi. p, 19,1. 17. 

CLEAVE, v.i. ^To stick, adhere. E.jii. p. xa, I. C. S 

CLC^ISTEReIi,/./. Surre^ded with cloisters.x]\ 

CL(fsE,'any. ^Sdbret. E. yi* p< 19^ 1. 4, xi. p. 42, 1. Ivi 

CLtJsEl^'Esi^, 4//. Secrecy. £. vi. p. i8,|l. 13,-*15, p. ig 
1. 20 , kxvii. pniio, 1. 17. * . 

CLOVE GILLY-FLOWF^ si, PeiAiaps Dianthus mryt 
phyitits. G«narde distinguishes the Clove Gtlly^'Plowe 
from the Carnation only by its being ftnaller both lea 
and flower. E. xlvi. p. 188,1. 33. * ^ • 

COEMP'nON, si. buying up. E. xxxiv. 147, 1. tp. 

infer. " 


COLLECT, V, i. To^then infer. E. xxxv. p. 152, 1 . go. 
COLLlAR, sb. Au owner of coal £. xxxiv, p. i|6, 1 . C 

COLQUR, V. t. 'Xocohntr other mexm moneyes. £. xli* p. 172 
1 . 25. * To colovr stmngers* goodalis when a Freedman' o 
. Denison permits a Foreigner to enter Goods at th&CoBtom 
house in lus name'. PhUUps* New IVortd fVerdk 

6th ed. • 

CCKdRLINESSE, si. Beauty, xxvii. p. 115, 1. 8 

^ xlHi, p. 177,1. 21. 
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COMELY, mIj\ Becoknins* £. x. n. 37, 1 . lo, Hv. p. 918, \^i3. 

COMFORT, v.i. To strengthen. £. xxxix. p. 1 . xi. 

COMMEND, V, i. To reoommend. £. xxx. p. 139, 4 . ai. 

COMMENDATORY, 4^. Letters letters of 

recommendation. £. lii. p. 210, 1. %S. & e 

COMMISERABLE, adj. Miserable, m the sense uf desqfv- 
ing compassion. £. xxxiii. p. 143, 1.1|. 

COMMODITIES, Advantages. E. xli. p. xd8, 1 . 25. 

COMMON, adj. Belonging to all alike, public, llius *The 
Book of Common Prawr* is the book of prayer used in 
publlk, and in common bp all. E xv. p. 55,1.34. 

COMMON **PLAC£, tb. A theme, or college exercise, in 
which a particular subjedl was disclosed. £. xxxii. p. 


136, 1 . d, C. 10. p. add, I. 8. 

COl^UNICATE,/./. Shared. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 .1 
(JOMMUNUfATE WITH, v,i. To sh^.e ^Jth, i' 


30. 

imi 


npart 

E. XX. p. 84, 1 . 20, xxvii. p. xxo, 1 .13, xxxi. p. 135, 1 .lld. 
COMPACTED,/.>. Coinpadl. C. 5. p. 255, 1. ad. 

COM PASSE, tb. Circuit. £. xxix. p. 139, T. 5. Contrivance. 
C. 9. p. 264, 1 . 16. 

COMPOSITION, sb. 'I'empemment. £. xlii. p. 173, 1 . 21. 
COMPOUND, ,v.To settle, £. Iv. p. 220,1.24, Iviii. p, 

4 * 

COhfpREHEND, v.i. To include, embrace. £. xlviii. p. 

200, 1 . X 2 . « 

CONCEITS, sb. Conceptions, idearf E. vl. p. 22, 1 . 4. 
CONDEMNED MENT Convifts. E. xxxiii. p. 139, I. 21. 
CONFEDERATE, A/. Leagued, united. E. xvi. p. 64,141x3. 
CONFERENCE, so. Consultation. E. I.g>. 205, 1. 16. 
CONFERRE, 7 \ i. To consult. £. 1 . p. 205, 1. 19.. 
CONFIDENCE, Credit. £. xv. p. 61, 1 . 31, xl. p. x66, 
1 . 27 . Boldness, xvi. p. 65,1. 32. 1 

CONSCIENCE, sb. ConsciouBiess. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . 26. 
CONSENTING,/./. Agreeing. C. 7. p. 257, 1 . 27. 
CONSORT, IN. In company, in concert. ^£. xx. p. 86, 1 , xa. 
CONTATNE, ?/. f. To hmd in, restrair^ restridL E. xxix. 

p. 1241-1. 21. p. 125,1. 17, Ivii. p. 1. 5. * 

CONTEND, v.t. To endeavdiir. £!. Iv. ps 220, l.<2. 
CONTENT, V. I. Tcf please, givg satisfadtion, £. xxxii. p. 


to. 



spute 

CONVENIENT, adj. Suitable. E. xxix. p. 122, 1 . 3'i. 
CONVERSANT IN. ^Conversant with. E. xx. p. 86, 1 . 30. 
CONVERSATION, Used of a man's whole walk and 
manner of life. E. xxvii. p. xod, 1 . Z2. ^ 

C\)N VERSE, v. f. To be ennged. E. xxxviii. p. 161,1. 3. 
C<)NVERT, V. t. To change?' C. 6, p. 257, 1 . ik 
^'ONVINCE, V, t. Torefufe. E. xvi. p. 64, 1 . 5. 
COPULAl*E,/./. Coupled, united. E. xxxix. p. 164, 1 . 8. 
CORNELIAN-TREE. The Cornel Tree. F. xlvi. .iS^,!. 7; 





1(^1 


{JJpRNELTANS, fA The fruit of the Cornel tree« sometimes 
caUed Cornelian eherries, which were in some parts the 
country used for tarts. £. xhri, p. X87,1, 34. 
•gORNE-hlASTER, jA An oa^ner of com. E. xxxiv. p. 

^OR^SSPONDEKCE, hold. To bear a proportion, cor¬ 
respond. E. p. 63, 1 . II. j, 

CORROBORATE,/./. Strengthened, confirmed. E.xxxix.' 
p. 162,1. g. 

CORRUFI', v.t. To become corrupt, putrefy. E. xvii. 

p. ^ 1. 34, xxxiv. p. 148, * 

CO UNR, V, t. To reckon, consider. £. i. p^ i, 1 . 3, xxxvi. 



..Ayoears to have been used at first for any feeling of the 
hmurt Comp. Chaucer, C. T. prol. 22: 

* In«Southwerk at the Tabbard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canturbury with devout corage' 

COURSE, OF. £. xj^. p. 99, 1 . 14. lire Lat. translation 
has d^trsu soloy that is, in its mere passage or progress, 
and this seems to Ifo the meani^ of the phrase. 

COUR.SE, OUT OF. Out of order. E. xlvi. p. 193, 1 . 16. 
(iK)V£RT, adj. Sheltered. £. xlvi. p. 189, 1 . 30. 

„ ehy Shelter. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 17. 

COY£T> V. t. To desire earnestly. £. xxxv. p. 152, 1 .19. 
CREATURE, sb. In the literal seii^ of 'a thing created*, 
applied both to animate and inanimate objedis. ^ i. p. 2, 
1 , 3a, Vli. p. 23, 1 . IQ. . 

CRTNuE, rA A servile bow. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 29. 

CROCUS VEitNUS. By this Bacon aprarently means some¬ 
thing dl^erent%x>m the plant now known by the name, 
whi^ has a purple flower. According to Loudon’s Horius 
BriiUn9ticm\ the commoi) yellow (^rocus'lC. lutevs) was not 
introduced till 1629. -illte C. sttsiaua, which has a yellow 
flower, was introduc*^ in 1605. Geihrdc calls the Crocus 
ivmtts ‘the early flouring wilde S^ftFron,* and gives two 
kinds C. flore luteoy «llow SpAn^ S;^t "Ui, and C, V* 
Jfore alhoy white Spring Saffron, which may be those to 
. w^ich Bacon alludes. ^ i 

.CROOK, V. i. To twist, pervert. ^E. xxiii. p. 96, I. tb, xxvH, 

crSssS* Opposing, contradi< 5 Lnry, E. iii. p. xo, 1 . ex. 
CUNNINGLY, V7^ Skilfully. E. xxix. p.* 118, K15, ^ 

CURIOUS, adj. Liteially, careful, with the notion of over 
nicene 4 ^ or extreme acctAracy; ingenious. E. ix. p. ao, 
14. ’ * 

CURIOUS ARTS. Magical arts. The phrase is borrowed 



from the Vulgate rendering of Adis mx. 19. E. 

|i. 150, L aA 

CURIOSITtES, Nice questions. E. ix. p. 99, 1 . sa. 
CURIOSITY, ih. Elaborate work. £. xlvl p. 192,1. 4. • 

CURIOUSLY, ativ. Carefully, accurately. £. I, p^ 4>5, l.^^. 
CURRANTLY, adv. Continuously.' E. xxxi. p. 134, I. j. 
CUSTOME, sS. Tax, impost. £. xix. jk fio, 1.'3^ xxxiu, p. 
149, 1 . 6 . 


D. 

DAINTILY, adv. Elegantly. E. i. p. 2, 1 . 5, xlv. p. 185, 1 . y. 
DAINTY, ad/. Elegant. £. xxxvii, p. 156L41 is. 
DAMMASIN.id. The Damascene plum, oitdai^n. JLxlvi. 

p. 187, 1. 14. • 

DAMOSELL, s6. Damsel. £. xxxviii. p. x6o. 1 . 93. 
DANGER, s6. To come in danger = to be endangered. 
E. xiii. p. 47, 1 . 17. In £. xlvii. p. 195, 1 . 7, ‘danger’ is 
used where we should put the adjedlive; po 'reason* for 
'reasonable'. 

DECEIVABLE, a/b\ Deceptive. £. xliv. p. 178, 1 . 16. 
DECEIVE, V. t. To defraud, depriVfe. E. xlvi. p. S93, 1 . 33, 
C. 7.j>. 258, 1. 31. 

DECENT, adj. Becoming, graceful.^ E. xliii. p. 177, 1 . 16, 
xlv. p. 184,1. 18. 

DECLINATION, sh. Decline, declension. E. xxii. p. 94, 1 . 

xxix. p. xs6, 1. 5. o • 

DECLINE, V. i. To turn aside. £. xl. p. 166, I. 30. • 
DEDUCED, A/. Bi^iight down. E. Ivi. p. 227, 1 . 7. 
DEEPE, adj. Profound. £. ix. p. 3a, 1 . ao. *' 

g EFACK, V. t. To destroy. £. lii. p. 12, f. 10, xvi. p. 66, 1 .27. 

EFATIGATION, sb. Weariness. C. 10. p, 266, 1 . 25. ^ 

DEGENERATE, Degenerated. £. xi.^p. 41, 1 . 12. 
DELIVER, V. i. To describe. £. xlv. p.^181, 1 . 27. 
DELIVER,^'. /. dTo let in, admit. £. xlvi. p. f. 25. 
DELIVERED, >.>. I^et in, adildtted. E. mvi. jp. 1^2, 1. x*. 
DELIVERIES, so, bfeans of escgpe from dimculties. £. 
xix. p. 76, 1. 34. • 

DEN^'P. f. To refihie. £. xlix. p. »>a, 1 . 16. 
DEPENDAUCES, rA Dependencies. £. xx. p. 85, 1 . 14, 
xxxvi. p. 155, \. xj. ^ • 

DEPRAVE, v.t. To misrepresent, dilj^iarage. E. xjjx.,p. 

903 7 « * 

DEPUTI’E, sb. The Lor8 Lieutenant of Ireland. The wo^d is 
curious, because it is^j^sed in Adis xix. 38, for the Roman 
proconmil. Fl xxxix. p. 163,1. 19. 

DISkIVE, p. /. To turn aside. £. ix. p. 34, iT i. 

,, v.i. To be derived. * 0 , 9. p. 262, 1 . 23. • 
DESTITUTE, v. t. To leave destitute. E. xxxiii. p. 143;^^ 
DIET, 7^ /. To take one’s meals, E. xviii. p'. 73, 1 . 7. 
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DTVFtCILNESSE, Stubbornness £. kin. p. ^ 1. x6. 
DIOGEP, /.>. Dug. E. xxiii. p. b 3 ^. 

DISABLE, V. t. To 4 aniage. £. xUx. p. aos, 1 . 8. 
DISADVA^'AGEABLE, adf. Dtsadvantageous. E. xxviii. 
1 A b * 5 * - 

DKCEKNE, V. i. To distmguish. £. iii. p. xe^ b a6, xxxvi. 

P* ®SS* 33* ) 

DISCERNR OF. To discern. £. xxxvi. p. 155, 1 . 38. 
DISCOMMODITIES, sh. Disadvantages. £. xxxiii. p. 143 
L 3X, xli. p. 169, b 5. 

DISCONTE^', adj. Discontented. £• xv. p. do, b 18 
xhriU^ xqo. 1 . 33. * 


DISCONTENTMENT, si. Discontent £. ix. p. 34, 1 . xfi, 

XV. p. 57, L 12 . 

DISCOUkSING)^^'. Discursive, rambling. E. i. p, x, 1 . 7. 
DISCOVER, uncover, disclose. £. V4g>. 17, b a?, e 

DISCOVERIE, si. Disclosure. £. vi. p. xg^ 1. 33, xli. ^ 
Xdl|d. 33 . 

DISPEOPLE, r. t. To depopulate. E. Iviii. p. 231, b 30. 
DISPLANT, 7%/. To display. E. xxxiiL p. 139, 1 . 7. 
DISPLEASURE, v. f. To di^lease. £. xxxvi. p. 154, 1 .37. 
DISPOSITION, si. Arrangement £. I. p. 304, 1 . 5. 
DISREPUTATION, si. Disrepute. E. xlviii. p. X99, 1 . 3a. 
DISSOLVE, ff. i. To antiul, used of laws, like the Lat. dvsssl- 
7 fere. E. iii. p. xa, i. 9. 

DISTANCE, si. Varia^. £. xv. n. 63, 1 . 7. 

DISTASTE, si. Disgust. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 17. 
DBBTASTEDj^.i*. Disgt^ed. E. xlix. p. soa, 1 .14. 
1)111% si. Tpeewords {d££la) of a song, and hence the song 
' itself.* O. Fr. diilit ditti. £. xxxvii. p, 156, 1 . 9. 
DIVERS, adj. Different E. iiL p. 9, L a^ xx. p. 87, 1 . ao. 
DIVERSLY, ad^t. Differently. £. xxix. p. xaa, 1 . s. 
DOCTOR, sb. Teacher. £. lii. p. o, 1 . 13, xiii. p. 4% I. 9. 
DOCTRINE, sb. Teaching. £. iii. p.'13, 1 . 32. 

DOE, V. i. To tCbrk, produce. E. Iviii. p. 233, 1 . 31. 

DOLE, si. Deallniff distribution. E. xxxiv. p. 144, 1 . 15. 
DOLOk, lb. ^ Pain. E. ii. p. 7, 1 . 13. v * 
DONATIVE, sb. ** A largess, of money. £. xv. p. 62, 1 . aa, 

xix. p. 81,1. 3, xxix. p. 139,1. 35. ' 

DOUBT, Tt.i. To fear; fike the Lat dahitars in the later 
sense. £. xxU. p. 92,*!. aa, xxviii. p» xi6, b x8, l\ui. p, 
334,1. 12, ♦ - a ^ 

DRIEiffiLOW, d}. A joke, smart hit £. xxjoi. p. 138, 1 . xx. 
DRIVl^, V, t. To con&uA: still used colloquially in th^ same 
sense; £. xli. p. X69, 1 . 13. 

DROjVTH, sb. Drought. C. 4. p. Ifix, b ix. 


E. 

ECC]^TR'TCK.S, si. In the^^lenudc system of nstronomy' 
' tIk sun and moon were supposed to move about the earta 
o in circles; Imt in order to account for the varying velocity 
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of thdr motion the earth was supposed not to he at^the 
centre of these circles, which were therefore called iccw 
tries. £. xvii. p. 69,1. xa. 

EDGE, V, t. Tu incite, stimulate. E. xli. p. xTi, 1 . 3x. 
EFFKCTUAL^Of^/'*. Efficient, eff^ive. £, liv. p.616, 
EFFEMINATE, v,i. To become geminate. E. ToiiC 
p. xa8, I. a. '' 

E 1 ACULATION, sh. A darting forth. E. ix. p. 39, 1 . 13. 
EITHER, /r. Each. £. xxx. p. xti, 1 . X4. 
ElABORATE,/./. Elaborated. E. xx. p. 83, 1 . ac. 
ELECTVON, sb. Choice. r£. xliv. p. 178, 1 . ro, xlviii. p. 199, 
I. 35. C. 3. p. 250, 1 . 14. r 

ELEGANCY, so. Elegance. E. xxxfii. p. 156, 1 . 4, xlv. 

ELh?NcSE^rA Refutations. P. 347, Vs 
l^MBASE, vf*. To make base, deteriorate Et i. p. ^ 1 . 39. 
EMBASSAGE, sh. Emba&sy. E. liii. p. 313, 1 . 6. * 

EMPLOYD MEN. Fr. employis^ which is becomijKS' natu¬ 
ralized. E. xviii. p. 73, 1 . x8. 

EMULATION, sb. Strife, contention, as in,GaL v. aa £. 
vii. p. 24,1. 18. 

ENCREASE, sh. Produce. E. xxxiii. p. 140, 1 . aa. 

END, sb. Intentjon. E. li. p. p. 30. To the etui =i in 
order. £. xxii. p. 93, 1. a8, xlii.. p. 201,1. ao. » 
ENDANGER, v. t. To run the ri.de of. £. xv. p. 61, 1 . 3, 
ENDANGERING, sb. Danger, risk. £. xxxiii. p. X4a, 1 . 16. 
ENGAGE INTO. To involve in. E. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 29. 
ENGAGEMENT, sb. Obligation. E. xxxix. p. xfo, 1 . 18.1 
ENGINES, sb. Skiifiil contrivances, works of art involving 
in^nium or skill. £. xvii. p. 6 g, 1. 13. 

ENQUIRE, V. t. Not now used as a transitive verb.' £. xlviii. 
p. 19a 1. 1. '' 

ENRICH, V. i. To grow rich. K. xxxiv. p. xas, 1 . 28. 

<I^£NSIGNS, sb. Insignia; we have gone back to the Latin 
word. £. xxix. p. X30, 1 . 7. 

ENSUE, 7'. i. To follow, result. E. xlvVi. p. X98, 1 . X3. 
ENTERIrkCE, v.i. To in.sert. E. liii.p. 215,'i. 12. 
KNTKRPRISIM, sh. An advtnturer. £.r|icl. p. 1 . as. 
ENTERTAINMENT^ sh. Divemion; something which with¬ 
draws attention from the main .subjedl. £. xlix. p. 201,1.18. 
ENTRANCE, sh. e Used metaphokically of elementary know- 
fedge. .^lE. xviiii p. 71, 1. 4. 

ENTRED XfiAGUE. Formed a league. E. xv. n. I. 5. 
EPICURE, sh. Epicurean. £. iii. p» 13, 1 . 2. C. 3,, p^ 349, 




EPICVCLE, sb. In orifer to account for the apparent motidn 
of the planets, sometimes diredt and sometimes retrograde, 
it vfa$ supposed in tne Ptolemaic system of astronomy t^t 
each Manet moved in a small circle, tiie centre of which 
de.scriDed a larger circle •:About the earth, s These small 
circles were called fpic^kes. £, xvii. p. 69,1. xa. - > 
EQUIPOLLENT, euij. Equivalent. £. xxxix. p. lOa, 1 . aa. < 
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EQUIVALENT WITH. F^airalent to. C. 5* P- « 55 . t. 35 - 

Ere, a^. Before. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . 96. 

ERECTING, st, Establudiing. £. xix. p. 75,1. 17. 

ESPIAL, s^. Spy. E. xlviiw p. 108,1, ss. 

EaEAT]^ * 6 . State, condition. £. ix. p. 34, 1 . 33, p. 35, 1 . 3. 

"'v ^xiv. pi. p, 1 . 2, XV. p.*58, 1 . 34, XX. p. 87, I. 29 » xxtt. p. 92, 
I. z6, Ivi. p. 227 , l.'Vo. 

ESTEEM Or. To esteem, value. E. x. i>. 37, 1 . 3a 

ESTIVATION, A place of estivation is a summer-house. 
E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 3 Z. 

ETHIOPE, si, Ethiopian. £. xdtxvii. p. 157, 1 . 27. * 

EUGH, si. Yew. E. xlvi. p. z8^ 1. 17. 

EVACUATED,/.dp Made void. C. lo. p. 367, 1 . x. 

EVERY,/r. Eacl i. E. XV. p. 56, 1 .10. C. 5. p. 955, 1 . '7. 

EVILL-FAVOUEED. Bad; literally, bad<lo^ing, from )b- 
ewwr, as agpliell) to the features of the faq^ E. xxxija 
p. 162,1. 6. 

EXACTION, si. Tyrwhitt’s note on the Wife of Bath’s 
Prologue (Chaucer, C. T. 1 . 6284), explains this word: In 
the old asmjlpgy, a pknet was said to be in its exaltaium^ 
when it was in that sign of the xodiac, in which it was sup¬ 
posed to exert its strongest influence. The opposite sign 
was called its dejeSlim, as in that it was supposed to he 
weakest*" £. xxxix. piii6f, 1.13. 

EXCEEDING, adv» Exceedingly. K. xxxix. p. 164, 1 . 6. 

EXCEPl', V. i. To malat exception. E. viii. p. 26, 1 . 21. 

EXCUSATION, si. Excuse. £. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 26, liv. 
A. 2x8, 1. 2. 

EXERCISED, Ad. Pradlised, trained. E. xl. p. 166, 1 , 24. 

Exhausted. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 24, Iviii. 



_,_ ffo wait for. E. xxxiv. 146, 1 . 14. 

EXPERIENCE, PUT IN. Experienced. E. xxxfli.' p. 141, 
1. 18. 

EXTENUATE, tit. To weaken. C. 7. p. 959 ,1 6. 
PIXTERNE, adj. External. E. xlii. p. 174. I. 30. C. 8. 

£X'^REM 2 L tulv*4t Extremely^' £. xxxvii. p.^^s6, 1 . 10, xliv. 

p. 178, 1. 91 . 




F. ** 

FACILE, Easily wwayed, fickle. E. viii. p. 27,*!. 14. 
FACTLrTY, si. Fickleness. E. xi. p. 49, 1 . 91, lii. p. 2x1,L 24. 
FACULTY, si. Ability. E, xxx. p. 1^3, 1 , 17. 

FAINE. adj. Glad, and by a curious change of meaning, 
compeu 4 £. xix. p. 80,1. 12. 

FAlNi^/xrfw. Gladly. E. xi. p. 40^ I. 5. 

FAIN^, FidUtious. E.icxxiv. p. 144, 1 . 17. 

FAAN’IL *• dbcay, become fi^ble, and hence metaphori* 
• cally, to lose confidence. E. xvi. p. 65,1. 13. 
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FAIRS, 4 uiv. Handsomely. £. vi. p. 21, I. 27, lvi. 'p..<fe2S,, 
L 11. 

FAIRIi^i Handsome. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . j 6 , xxii. p. 95, 1 . 24, 
xly. p. x8a, L as. 

FALL, v*u To chance^ happen. R xiv. p. 5s, L is* 
FAT«LAXE$, si. Fallacies. P. 247, 1 . 3. A 

FALL UPON. To come to. E. xivii. p. 196, L 13. 

FAME, si. Reputation. £. vi. p. as, 1 . ix. Rumour. £. xv. 



FAST, /uij. Firm. £. xv. p. 62, 1 . 2.'* 'J'enaciou.s, E. xlvi. 
‘ p. x88,1. xjL 

FAST, adv. Close. £. xiv. p. 32, 1 * 7* * 

FASTER, aiv. Goser. E. xv. p. 56, 

FAVOUR, si. Face, countenance. E. xxvii. p. iq, 1 . 14, 
xliii. p. 176,1. T7. ^ 

FEARES, si. Objedls of fear. £. xv. p. 58, 1. 8. 

FEARFUL, af(f. Timid. £. xxix. p xig^ 1 . aa, xxxi. p. 134, 
1. 17, xxxvi. p. 155,1. 3. 

FEARrULNESSE, Timidity. £. vi. p. ax, 1 .11. 
FELlCITVf si. Good fortune. & v. p. 17, 1 .16, xl. p 166^ 
1. a6, xltii. p. 177,1. 10, Iv. 1^ 2fjf 1, II. 

FELLOW, si. Companion. £. ix. p. 31, 1 . 10. 

FETCH ABOUT, v. g. .To go abouE. xxii. p.95, 1 . 5. 
FETCHING, si, Strikme. E. Iviti. p. 237, 1 . 14. 

FIFT, adf. Fifth. E. xvl p. 64, 1 . aa 
FLAGG^, si. The Yellow Iris. E. xlvi, p. x86, 1 . 19. 
FLASH, si. A .sudden blaze; hence, with suddenness as the 
prominent idc.'i, an instant E. xxix. p. 126, 1 . 3> 
FLASHY, Tasteless. £. 1 . p 305, 1 . 13. 

FZOS AFR/CANUS, si. The African marigold. E. xlvi. 
<■ p. 187, 1. 21. 

FLOUT, si. A jest, taunt. E. xxxii. p. zjO, 1 . iz. 

FLOWER DE LICES, si. Fleur de I's, oriri.s. £. xlvi. p. 

187, loio. „ * ^ 

FLUa, si. FMChiation. £. 1 'Hi. p. 231, Uz6. 

FLY, V. t. To fly at/ attack. F. d. 240, 1 . i. 

FOLLOWING, si. Seft. E. iif.> lo, I. 13. 

FON.D, Foo’ish. E. xxvii. p xia, 1 . 21. 

FOOTPA^, si, /. dais or raisedplatform for a diair of state. 
E. lvi,p,«aas, I. 30. 

FORECOWCEliTlNG, pr. f. Pretf.4iceiving. C. 8. p. oGot 

I^JQ. 

FORESEE, V. i. To ^vide. £. xv. p. 59, 1 . 8, xiv. p. 184, 
1 . JO, Iviii. p. 236, 1 . ^27. 

FOR(^T, p.Jf. Forgotten. E. xxii. p. 93, 1 . aa. 
formalist, si. A formal person. E. jfisvi. p. 104, 1 .12/ 
FORTH OF. Forth from. t> E. xxxv. p. 150, A 13. 
^FORWARDS, a^'. ForwaL*d. £. xviii. p. 74, 1 . 4. .v- 
FOWLE, si. A bird of any kmd. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 . 4, xiv p. i8x, 
1 . 22. F. p. 240, 1 . n. 
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KOWLER, si. A bilrdHiiatcher. E. xxxUi. p, uo, I 8. 

OUT OF. in disorder. £. xv. p. ^ 1 . s6. 
SR&TT&LLARIA,sA Fricnbiy. £. xM. p. 187, U 3^ 
f RIARLY, adj. Friarlike, monastic. £. xxxiv. p. 145, 1 . 9. 
FRONffEDf/.>. Confrmited. £. xv. p. 1 . 9. 
l^OWARD, aOi, CiAs, perverse. £. viii. p. 37^ 1. 31, xxiv. 

p. XO& 1. 4« xlvi 9 p. 1. 6, I 

FROWARI>EST, adj. Most perverse. £. Ivii. p. 230, 1 . 19. 
FROWARDNESSE, si. Pm^ersity. E. xHi. p. 49, 1 . ». 

laticy. E. 



XV. 


. ISA i-M* 

FUTll^ adj ,' l]|]kBti'vk vi. p. so, 1. zx, xx. p. i. 27. 


‘ a,. 

GAAUMNO, adj. Goine hither and thithen E. ix. p. 30, 1 .21. 
GALlTARD, si. A lively French dance. B. xxxii. p. 137, 1 .25. 
GALLO^RKCIA. Galatia. £. Iviii. p. 235, 1 . 19. 

GARNISH Ed, /. /. Ornamented. E. xlv. p. 185^ i* >8. 
GAUD£RIE,r^. Finery. £. xxix. p. 129,1. 99. 
GEMINATION, si. A doubling. C. 8. p. 260, 1 . 4. 
GERMANDER, si. Tkucrium Chamadrys, E. xlvi. p. 
z86,1.19. 

GTNGLES. si. Rattl*. £. xxxiii. p 142, 1 . 38. 
GINNITING, si. An early apple.” £. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 28. 
GI^OBE, si. A crowd, gathered round any thing. E. xi. 

GLORIOUS,^n<^‘. Ostentatious. E. xxxiv. p. 148, 1 . 10, 
xlviu. p. 19B, 1. Z5, liv. p. 3X6,1. 8. 

GLORY, si. Ostentation, display. £.*ix. p. ^ L 17, liv. p. 
2T7, 1 . 12, Ivi. p. 334, 1 . 31. Lustre, xxxvii. 157, 1 . xg^ 
p. 158,1. 1 ^ 

GO ABOUT, v¥i. To endeavour. C. i. p. 347, 1 . za • 
GOE NEARE. Rhe phrase 'go near to’, followed by a verb, 
would ndv be replaced by an adverb, nearly# or almost. 
£> viii. p. 5- ^ 

GOING ABOUT, si. Endeavour. E. xv. p. 55, 1 . as.. 
GOING $ORTH, si. A^ outlet, exit E. xlvi. p. 189, 1 . 14. 
GOINGS, si. Movemeiiihi. £, i. p. 3, l.igo. 

GOODLY, adj. Fine, handsome. Ei xxxmi.,^. 15^. 13 
xlflL p. rSa, 1.28. ■ ^ , 

G 05 J 0 EN,/,/. E. ia. p. 34 ^ I* 22, XV. p. 39, 1 . 27. , 

GRACING, si. ContplimenL £. Ivi. p. 333, 1 . 10. # 

GRACIOUS, ad/\ Graceful. E. hliu. p. 176, 1 . 18, liv. p. 

1A8,1. 3. _ 

GRECIA, si. Greece. E. xxix. p.%7, 1 . 9d.^ 

GRECIANS, si."* Greeks. E. i. p. x, 1 . i6j xiii. p. 1 . 3. Hii. 

p. ax4, k at. Comp. Joel 8i. 6; Acte vi. i. 

GRlI^ED, Ground. £.*xli. p. 171, 1 . 3. * 

OROSSE, IN. In the erross^or mass. E. Iviii. p. 233, 1 . 9. 
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GROTTA^ t 6 , Grottb. E. xlv. p: 184, 1 . 2t. ■ 

GROUNDED, /.>. Founded, wdl founded. £. ni. p, ttf 
I. 33, xix. p. 77, 1 . a. 

GROUNDS, sfi. Soils. E. xlv. p. rdo, 1 . 23. 

GROW BEHINDE, v,f. Tq get in arrear. C. ia£V|^>'a^5, 

1, XI. . I. *' 

GROWEN,/./. Grown. E. xxix. p. ti6, K ax, xxx. p. X3a,' 

GKO^NG SILKE. Vegetable Sitk, the pi^uce of 

fiajt' C^iiay the silk-cotton tree of S. America. £. xxxiii. 
p. 141,1. 18. 

G 

I' 


HIVBILITAT’OK, Training. ’E. xxiv p.. 25,1. 

HALFE LIGHTS, AT. By twilight. The tmqnam 

in cr^HKulo. £. vi. n. 18,1. ao. 

*HALF£S, Halves. £. xxvu. p. xxo, 1. 31. 

HAND, AT A DEARE. At a great price. £. yxv. p. lod^X^, 
„ AT EVEN. To come at ex>eu hand with another is 
be even with him. E. ix. p. 30^ I, xa. 

„ OF EVEN. Equally balanced. North’sp. ^19^ 
‘‘The battell was a.s yet of cued hand.” R. xx<.iii. p. xi6, 

HANDLE, V. t. To treaty which Ls Its.lf the Lat trailarey to 
handle. E. ix. p. 30, 1. a, p. 34, 1. 19. 

HANDY-CRAFTS-MEN, Artisans. E.' xxix. p. i^, 1. 

HANDY-WORK, sb. Workmanship, mani^^ure. £. xlvi. 
p, x86,1. 5. Comp. Ps. xix. i. 

HANGED, p.p. Hung with titpestry. E. xlv. p. 185,1. 7. 

HAP, V. /. To happen. £. Iviii. p. 332,1. 5. ' 

HARDEST, adj. Hardiest. £. Ivni. p. 236,1. 1. 

nARDY, o^'. Bold. £. xxvii. p. xxo, 1. X3. 

HARMEFUlL, adj. Hurtful, pernicious. 'E. vti. p. 34,1.9, 
xxxvi. p. 155,1. 12. 

HEALTH?, A #iToa.sts. E. xviii. p. 73,1. 26. “ 

HEARKEN, v.K To,get infoMmation, ascertain. <!S. xxxiii. 

HEfciS , sb. Height. £. xiv. p*^\3,1. 5. 

HELPS, sS. Aids. (sE* xi. p. 41,1. 26. 

HEkRA hdSJSCARIAi sL The Grape-Hyacinth. E. tlvi. 
p. 187,1. 24. 

HEROJCALti, adj. Heroic. E. v. p. ^7,1. 7, ix. p. 30^ 1^ 33, 
xxxiii.ja jyp, I. 2. ‘■■'n 

HERSELfKBf, €idj. FuLiereal. E. v. p. 17, L 13. ' 

HIACYNTHUS ORIpLNTAUSy sb. The garden hyablnth 
brotifi^t fronk the Levant in 1506. E. xlvi. p. 187,1. 2. 

HlifERUSKLEM, sb. Jerussdem. E. xxxiii.'p. 140,1. x8. 

HIRELINGS, sb. Hired servd.its. £. xxix. p. il 2, 1. 34.^ 

ms, pr. Its. £. xxxvi. p. X53, I. 4. Used for the g'.nitT’S 
, case. £. xix. p. 78,1. 23, xxix. p. 128,1.16. 



k 

HITHEK adi‘ Nearer. £. xlvi. p. 190,1. e8. 

HOLD, V. To a^re. C. x. p. 348, k 9. 

HOLD VWITH. To agree with. E. xv. p. 63, 1 . 10. 
HOLPEN, >./. Heljpcd. E. xx. p. 85, 1 . 18, xxiv. p. ioo» 
X4.XX1X. p. 118, f, 8. Comp. Dan. xi. 34. 

- Hi^rY xiAY, th. A haiftt’s day. C. 9. p. 25ft 1. 2. 

HOME, TO KEEP# To keep at home. E. ix. p. 30, i. aa. 
HONESTER, More honest. E. xlvii. p. xgS, 1. 3(i< 
HONNY-SUCKLE, FRENCH, tb. Heaymrum Corana- 
rinutt formerly called the hatchet vetch. £. xlvi. \> 187, 

HONcA^ABLEST, adj. Most\onourable. E. ecxxii. p. 136, 

1 . 10 . jM 

HORTATIVES, sk Exhortadons. £. viii. p. 37.1. 17. 
HOWSOEVP^R, adv. Although. £. i. p. a, 1. 24. 

HUM AN ri'Y^^l^^uman nature. E.ocxvii. PA107,1. 13. f 
HUMOUROL^, Fanciful. E. viii. p. 37*. 3. 
HU NDR ED, adj. Hundredth. £. xxix. p. xaa, I 1$. 
HUSffiSt^D, V. t. To farm, ailtivate. E. xli. p. 169, 1 . X3. 

,, fb. An economist. £. Iv. p. 219, 1. 18. 
HUSBAl^'DINO, sb. Cultivation. E. xv. p. 59, 1. 5. 


I. 


a 


lADE, v.t. To overnlrive; and, metaphorically, to pursue a 
• subject of conversation to weariness, £. xxxii. p, 136, I. 19. 
lEOPARDY, si. ^^Kisk, peril. C. 5. p. 256, 1. 6. 

. ILL, E. xlv. p. i8ouj. 7. 

imagery , sfi. Devices or Sgares in ^ajMStry, ^nting, or 
sculpture. Hi xxvii. p. ixi, 1. 34. Comp. Ez. «yiii, 12, 
Plcclus. xxxviii. 27. 

TMBASE, 7 '. t. To make base, degrade. E. x, p. 38,1. 30.. 
IMBOSMENTSi'^x^. Projedlions in architei^re. £. xM. 

p. 191,1. w. • . _ 

IMPART,*o. rWf. To communicate. E. xx^. 85,*. 7. 
IMPEAT&NENOCS,^ sb, ThAigs not l^loiigmg to a question, 
irrelevant. £. viii. p. 2^ 1. 14. 

IMPERTINENCY, sh. Inelevance. E. ^i. p. 224, I. 26. 
IMPERTINENT, adj. firelcvant E. xkvi. p. 105,1. 5S» 
IMPORT, 7 t.t. To TO of importance, it. xxi!> iso, 1. 15, 

IMPpl^UN^T ai(/. 'importunate. E. ix. p. 35,1. io,%lviii. 

p. I. s. • 

IMPOSE UPON. 1'olay a restraint upon. E. i. p. 1,1. X3. 
IMPOSTUMATION, sb. A tumor. xv. ik 6t. 1. 4- 
IMPRINTING./^. Iiimressive. Ellii. p. axi, I.42. « 

IMPROPRIATE, v. A To apj^priate. £. xxix. p. 130,1. 3. 
IN, Fhto. £. i. p. T, I. n^. 

Idi^lnRD. On guard. E. xxii. p. 94,1. 31. 
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IN THAT. Llli» the Lat. in ee £. ix. p. 3x, L t. 
INBOW£D WINDOWES. Bow-windows, or toy'^windows. 


£. xlv. p. 184, L 5. 
INCENSED,/./. Bi 


unit. £. V. p. 17, 1 . 26. 



INCUR, V. t. * To incur into the note of others* is to come 
under others' observation. £. ix, p. 31,1. m. 
INDIF^RENCY, Indifference. £. xx. p. 87, 1 . x6, ' 
INDIF^RENT, adj\ Iidpaitial. £. vi. p. so^ 1 . Jtiv, 
p. jx, L V>, XX. p. 87, 1 . 15, li. p. 307, 1 . 14. e 

INDIGNITY, sb. An unwomy atil. Ej^xi. p. 39, 1 . tx. 
INFAMED,/./. Branded with infamy. K xix. p. 78, L x8. 
1 NFANTERV,jA Infantry. E. xxix. p. j'lta, !• x6. 
JVIFLUENGd^S, A trace of the old^iel^ hi ^e JK>ww 
exercised by the stars over human destiny linem in this 
word. Comp. Job xxxviii. 31. £. lx. p. ag, J,-7.T^Jvi{i. 

p. 233,1. 8. 

INTOHTUNATE, adj. Unfortunate. E. iv.j,ii. x^ 1 . 3V. 

V. iCfit 1 . 6 . 

INGAGEIX/./. Set fast. E. xxxix. p. 163, 1 . 24. , 

INGROSSING, sb. Monopoly. £. xv. p. 60, 1 .12. 
INORDINATE, adf. Irregular, imgovemable. «£. x, p. 36, 
1 . 16. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 19. 

INQUISITIONS, sT Livestigationitt £. xxx. p. 13a, 1 . gf 
INSOLENCIE, sb. Insolence. £. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 5, xv. 
p. 6x, 1 . X. 

INSPIRE, V. t. To breathe in. E. i. p. •xA. 
INTELLIGENCE, sb. Understanding. E. xfviii. p 198, 1 .13., 
To have intelli^nce = toOrhave an understanding, agree. 
E. X. p. 37, 1 . 13. ' 1 

INTEND, V. t. To aim at, strive after. E. xxix. p. X35, 1 . 31. 
INTENTION, sb. Endeavour. E. xxix. p. 125, 1 . 39. 
INTERESSED, /./. Interested; the oldfform of the word. 

£. iii. p. 1. 33. C 

INT£RU^CE,^v. ^ To mix up togedier, insert. S. xi. p. 41, 

INTE^L 0 *C%’']^ 0 ]^ sb. A speaking between d^erent per¬ 
sons, alternato speaking, coiBrersation. £. p> 138^ 

INtfeSv^NI ENTy adj. Intervening. E. Ivi. p. 227, 1 . 4. 
INURE, v.^ To make use of. E. xxxvi. p. 154, 1 .3A. 
INVQLvEl^ /./. Intricate. E. xxAp. 85, 1 . 25. 

INIli^RD, iidj. Intimate.. E. xi. p. 42,!. 14; xx.if.'85, ha. 
„ Interior. E. xliv. p. 184, 1 . 14. H^ce, secret. E. 
xxvi. p. 105, 1. 26. * 

10 Y, v.i. Td rejoice;^ £. xxvii. p. xxo, 1 . 33. 

IRRITATE, V. t. To provoke. £. lii. p.*2i4, 1 . 3a' 
ITERA'PE, V. t. To repeat.^ E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . <30. 

} ITERATION, sb. Repetition. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . Q:e^OL 
p. a 66 , 1. lA 
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<utj, Exadl. Ifr xv. p. 58,1. aS. 

,i A tilt, tottrnamenc. E, xxxvii. p, 158, 1 . 7. 


• • , K. 

K^ND^ si. Mannir. £. xli. p. xtx, 1 . 33. 

KINSFOLKS, sfi. Kelatives. £. vii. p. 24, 1 . aa, ix. p. 31, 1 .19^ • 
KNAP, sA A knolL £. xlv. p. z8ct, 1 . is. 

KNEE TIMBER, *fi. Crooked timber. £. xiii. p. ^ 38. 

KNIT, zf. t. To fasten. £. 58, 1 . 25. • 

KNOWl^DGE OF, TO TAKE. To take c^izance of, 
observe. E. xi^ p. 48, 1. 18. . 


L. 


LAIiPjlp, /■/. Possessed of landed property. C. 5. p. 354, 

1. II, 

LAUDATIVE^, sb, F.iilogies, panegyrics. £. xxix, p. 129, 
1. 19. ♦ 

LAY, V. i. To lie. E. xxxviii. p. x6o, 1. 2 t. 

LEAD-MAN, sh. Ao owner of lead mines. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 

1.7. • 

LE^DS, sh. A leaded roof; used by Bacon in the singular. 

£. xlv. p. 182,1. 29. t j 

LEARNINGS, sh. Sciences. £. in. p. 13, 1 . 33. 

LR^SE, V. t. To lose, cause the loss of. E. xtx. p. 80, 1 . 26, 
xxix. p. xxxi. p. 134, 1. 5, xxxiii. p. 139, 1. 11. 

.LEGEN^fA *^e note. E. xvL p. 64,1. 2. 

LELACl^, sb. Lilac. £. xlvt p. x87,i. 16. 

LET, V. t. To Mnder. £. xlvi. p. 190, 28. 

LEYITY, sh. Lightness, fickleness. E. ix. p. 31, 1 . xa. 
LIFT. sh. The step of a horse. £. xxv. p. zoi, 1 . 9. 

LIGHT, v,i. Td happen, turn out. £. miii. p. 177. 1 * 

„ ttdj. Slight^ unimportant. £. iii. p. 9,1. 23. 
LIGHTL'V*, Siv. Easily. E. li. p. 208, 1 . 24% • 

LIGHTSOME, adj. Light. «. v. p.^z?, T.•22, xlv. p. iBi. 
1. x8. ^ 

LIKE, adjp Likely. £. xx. p. 86, 1 .j, xxll. p. 93, 1 . 24, xlvii. 
p. 95, L 17 ^ xlix. p. 1 . 2. C. i.fp. 2^, 1. 2.mjHlud 
likes was likely. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 .3. * 0 • 

LIKE TO. Like. £. ix. p. 34, 1 . ao, xiii. p, 49, 1 , 28. 

LIKE UNTO. E. iu.^b- 16. • 

UUXmt^^CONVALLIUM. The IiTy of the valley. El xlvi. 

. - ■ 

LIVING... 

LOADING 



part' 

^ beholden. 

.LODGING, zA Sleeping apartment. £. xlv. p. 184, I. aS. 

BB 2 
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LOOSES^ si. Properly the letting an airow Aomt^e 
string; hence applied to the a£t of discharging any biksiness. 
The T^tin has ejeitns. It is apparently used in the same 
sense as “deliveries” in Essay xtx. £. xxii. p. 95. 1 . 

LOT, si. A spell, like Fr. sort. E. jx. p. 33, 1 . 32. ^The 

toin alludra to by Bacon is ilhhtr^d by the followffiig 
passage from Thrupji's A nglo-Snxon Home, p> 2^ {^otes 
and Queries, 3rd S. ti. p. 116}: '‘Diseases of whicn nothing 
was understood, such as epil^y or insanitv, were suppo^ 
to a^se from the influence of demons, and were dealt with 
accordiiwly* The AnglA^Saxons had a notion, common to 
many nmions, that evil spirits could not be conjiffed out of 
one man tinless they were conjured Onto another, or into 
something else. The disease was, therefore, commonly 
charmed into a stick, and the stick thrt^a into a high-way: 

^ that it mifht be efFedlually separated i^inche sufSerer. It 
was supmsed that the disease, or evil spirit, womd enter 
into the first person who picked it up." 

LUCRE, si. Gain. £. xviu p. 69, 1 . 23. 

LURCH, V. t. To absorb; literally to gulp do^, from a Med. 
Lat ward lurcare,- to swallow food greedilv. £. xlv. p 
181, 1 . 6. 'To Lurch, deuour, or eate greedily. Inguigito.' 
Baret, Aioearie. 

LUTE, si. A stringed instrumeij^ of music, resembling the 
modem guitar. E. xxix. p. 118, 1 . 5. ^ 


M. 


MAGNIFIE, V. t. *i'o make great or important. £. xiii. p. ^8. 
^ 1 . 15. Comp. Josh. iii. 7, Job vii. 17. ^ 

* MAINE, adj. Great, important. E. vi. p. ax, I. 12. * 

MAINE, si. The important part. E. xxii.'|>- 95 i 
MAINLY, adv. Forcibly, vigorously.E. xv. p. 36, 1 . 30, 
xxxivCm. 14& 1. 18. * * 

MAlNTAINEf T'./. .To bup|h>rt, uphold,*- £. xxwii. p. 109, 
1. a8. ^ 

MAKE FOR. To be for the aoWntage of. E«i.'p. i, 1 . 19, 
—■ 65, 1. a,*xxix. p. 128, 1. 


^i. p. 6s, 1. 9,*xxix. p. 128, 1. C 
MAKE Fi>MH. "To proceed. E. xli. p. 169, I, 
MALIGNE, adj. Malignant. E. xv. p. 61, 1 . 

MA^Ack V. t. A term of horsemanship; literally fi> make a 
^ horse obey the hanifl and so to handle generally. £. vi. *p. 


2 . 

4, cuexvi. p. 
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Md^RVELUlD,I,Wondered at £. xUv. p. 179,1. 35. 
MASTERIES, TO TRY, To contend for ma^ery or auperi' 
ori^. £. xix. p. 77,1. 3. 

MASTERY, *i. Superiority. E. xxx. p. 133, 1 . 6. 

M^TEak'' Literally, to atupefy or deaden; hence to over. 
• power (Fr. tttaier). *E. ii. p. Oy 1 . 5, xv, p. 58, 1 . 7. 
MATERIALL, ndjr Matter of faA. E. xxv. p. 102, I. 30. 
MATTER, »b. Used like the Lat ntaUria in tne literal sense 
of fuel; hence, cause generally. E. xix. p. 77, I. 5, xv. 

ma?i 5 Sr,‘ UPON THE. On the whole. E. xliv. p.*X79, 1 . ii. 
MEANI^'YA^ Means. £. ijtix. p. 77, 1 . 14, xlia. p. 301,1.9. 
Medium, instrunent £. xlix. p. 303, 1 . 4. In a tneanc > 



ME£SE,o^‘. AMute. E. xxvii. p. X07, 1 .7. Comp. Shaks. 
yen, iii. 2: 

* I hmre engaged myself to a dear friend. 

Engaged my friend to his mere enemy.' 

MEERELY, adv. Absolutely. E, Iviii. p. 331, 1 . 30. 

MEERE STONE, rA A^undary stone; from A.-S. gemssre, 
a boundary. £. Ivi. p. aaa, 1. 15. 

hAlLIORITTE, xA %periority. C. i. p. 248, 1 .10. 

MELO-COTONE, xA A kind of plUch. K. xlvi. p. 187.1.33. 

hj^N OF WARRE, xA Warriors, soldiers. £. xix. p. 77, 
1 . X9» F. p. 340, 1 . 34. 

MERC^im ANG, xA Trade. E. xH. p. 170, 1 . 3. 

MERCtwY ROD, xA The cs^uceus or rod twined with 
serpents wi|^ which Hermes is repiesented. £. iii. p. 13, 
1. 34. 

*MEW, z;.A To moult or shed the feathers. Fr. mfter. £• 
xxix. p. xsx,d. 30 . 

MEZERION, xA ^aphne Meureuniy CsUXeA also by Gcrarde 
Dutch Mezereon, or Germane Olive Spurge^ E. xlvi. 


MILITA 

MILITI 


1 2 
sT, X- 


t 




Midst. 

Milita^ E. liv. p. si; 
An armed forte, armx 


L 


1.39. 
5 - 


E. vii. p. 24,sl. 6^ xlv. p. x8a, 1 . xx. 

. liv. p. 31 ^ 1 . 10. 

E. xxix. p. lai 

MILKEN WAY, xA The Milky Way/ E. xl.m. if 
MIND^ xA Intention. E. xiii. p. 50, 1 .9. • ^ 
MINISTERS, xA i^tendants. £. ivi. p, 325, 1 . 38. 
MINTMIAN, sb. One skilled in coinage. E. xx. p 1 . a6. 
' Hee that thinketh Spaine, to b^some great ouemfltch fiK 
this Estate, assisted as it is, and may be, is no goOd MinW 
fMtn ; But takesgreatnesse of Kig^domes according to their 
Bullle and Currency, and not after their intrinsjgue Value/ 
Bacon, a^yarre wUh Spainey p. 2, ed. 

. MISLaIER, xA . One who misplaces. £. Ivi. p. sas, 1 . 15. 
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MTSLI K£» p, i. To 4 i$Uke. £. p> i 73 i !• iff* 

MODElif, si, FUw> £. iii. p. to^ 1 . 33. 

MOlL£, V. i. To labour. £. xxxtii. jp. 141, 1 .14. 

MONETH, s6. Month; A<-S< M 4 xU^« E< xtyi. p. x86» I, ix. 
MONEYES, sd. Sums of money. E xU. p. 179, f. m. 
MONOCITLOS. sB- a one-eyed peiton. C. xo. p. 964, 
MORE, ad/. Greater. £. xfiii.p. 177,3. 

MORRIS DAUNCE s6. A dance formerly common in 
England on festival days, and especially on May Pay, and 
not yet entirely out of use. The nsyne appears to indicate 
that 4x was borrowed frogi the Moriscos or Moors, but no* 
thing is known of its origin. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . sB. ^ 

MOST, adj. Greatest. E. vii.^p. 93, l>tf4» xx. p. w, 1 . 26, 
xxxvh. p. 157,1. 18. * 

MOTION, iS. Impulse* E. x. p. 38, 1 . Emotion, xiv. 
I, p. 59, 1 . 32, Movement, xliii. p. 

MOUGHT. ^ight. £. xv. p. 6x, 1. 5, xini. ^99, xxvii. 

& 110,1. 19. ^ 

NT, si. Mound. E. xlvi. p. 191, 1 . ii. ^ 

MOVE, V. t. To excite. E. iii. p« 9, !• 30. _ , 

MOWEN, Mown. £. xv. p. 59, 1 . 10. * 
MULTIPLICATION UPON. E. xxxix. p. 164, 1 . 14. 
MUNITE, V. t. To fortify. E. iii. p. xe, 1 .9. 

MURTHER, V. i. To murder. £« iii. p. 13, 1 . 

MUSKE^ MELON, sB. The common melon, called also by 
Parkinson and Gerftrde, Million. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 31. 
MUSKEROSE, rd. ReBa moschaia. E. xm. p. x88, i. '24. 
MUSTER, V. i. To count. C. 5. p. 953, 1 . 2. . 

MYSTERY, sB. A hidden meaning, known only to the ini¬ 
tiated. E V. p. x6, 1 . x8. * “ 



N. 


NAME, rA Repiitation. £. vi. p. 19,1. xo. 

NATURALL, tmj. Native. ^ xxnc. p. 12^, 1. 29.. 
NATURES, sB, Kindi. E. xiv. p. 180, 1 . 93, xlvi. p. 187, 1 , ix. 
NAUGHT, adj. Exd. E. xxxiv.lb. 146, 1 . 28, lti.ja. 913, 1 . 4. 
NEAILING, Place for builoLig nests. E.»vi. p. 194, 

NEED^, aSvJtr Of necessity; A. S. neddes the gen. ^ ncdd^ 
need. £. ix. p. 30,1. 17, xii. p. 46, L 4, xxiii. p. g6,^ ax. * 
NEE^ UNTO. E. xv. p. 63,1. x. ' 

iMEErNES. sB. Intimacy. C. 7. p. 959, 1 . 24. 
Neglecting, adj. Negligent, e. iv. p. 15,1.14. * 
NEIGHBOUB4 adj. €:feighbouring. E. xxix. p. xeS, 1 . xa „ 
NjSPHE^E, xA A grandson. E. xxix. p. lao, I. g. * 
NEVER A. £. xiii. p, 49,1. u, xxii. pifps, 1 . 93,cEXXfl. p. X38 
^ 1 . XX, xliii. p. X77, 1 . 14. • «tc 

NEWELL, fA pillar of stone or wood, whi>re tne st^s 
tendinate in a winding staircase." Kennett,^MS. Lansd. 
1033, quoted in Halliweirs Did. E xW.^. xSa, 1 . 33.1 • 
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tifQflKrES, *&. Used as a plural, £. 3^. p, 54, L 14. 

NEW MEN, s6* Like the Lat. navi homines^ men who have 
nevdy acquired lank. We are oUig^ed to resort to the I'V. 
parvenu to exineas diis.’ £. tx. p. 30,1. 95. 

NT||;E, Ecrupulota. £. xxix. p. 133,1. 30. xxxvii. 

N*fc£l^ESS£, sb. Aistidiousness, £. ii. p. 6^ 1.16. , 
NOBLESSE, sb. Nobility. £. xv. p. 6o,X td. 

NOTABLE, adj. RemsKable. E. liii. p. 215, 1. 3. 
NOTABLY, adv. h||poriously, remarkably. £. xv, p. de, 1. 2, 
xxix. p. Z9Z, 1. 29. e * 

NOTE, Sfi, Observation. £. ix. p. 31, 1. 25. •Information. 
E. xlix. p. 202, L24. 

NOTHING NEARE. E. xxi. p. 89,1. 18. 

,, WORTH. C. 10. p. 205,1. Z2. 
NOVELTIES^MkInnovations. £. xvii. p. 60^!. 25. j 
NOURISif, vTi. To receive nourishment. E. Ax. p. 80,1. 24. 


O. 


OBIECT^./. E^seA C. 5. p. 954,1. 8. 

OBLlGElT, b.p. BoundT £. xx. p. 82,1. 7. 

OBNOXIOUS TO. ^posed to, under the influence of; and 
hence, submissive, Vomplaisant. • £. xx. p. 86, I. 12, xxxvi. 
P* *SSf I- 3» xliv. p. 179, L z6. ^ 

OBtAINE, V. i. To attain; to gain a cause in law. E. vi. p. 19, 
1. 2, Ivi. p. •2p 1. 13. 

OES, sb!^ Round bright spots. E. xxxvii. p. 1^7,1. 17. Used 
by Shakspere of the stars {Mid. N.'^Dr, iii. 2): 

Fair Helena, that more eng'lds the night 
Than all yon ^ry oes and eyes of light. 

OF. E. vi. p. 19. l^zo, ] . 22, I. 2, xvii. p. 69, i. 2r, xix. p.'^ 
1. 31, ax\e p. 102,1, 2L, " p. 109, I. 3^ XXX.jp. 131,1. 3, 

xxxv^ p. zsi.^l. 31, IW^. ip8, 1. 29, liii. % 214,^. i. C. s* 
p. 24^ 1. 24. In all these passage!# of would be replaced 
m lu^em usa« by otlier preposition^ which the reader 
will ealRty suiqply. Ima partitive sense, £. xxxiii. p. 142, 
1. 32, xvi. p. 65,1. 18. Of either side.^%. xlvi^. z8^ 1. 29. 
OClong. £. Tvi. p. 224, 1. JL Of purpose# ix. p. 33, 

.. 1. n. Of the oth^ side. C. 2. p. 240, 1. 10. 

OFFEm,%r^. An attempt. C. 10. p. 266.1. 16. * 

‘OF^ICIOU.S, adj. Ready to serv^ like the Lat. ojtbiosusi 
hat in a bad sense. F.. xlviii. p. Z99, 1. 27. * 

OFT, adv. Often. C. i. p. 248,1. •||2. p. 246, 1. 18. E. ii« 

‘ p. 6^*1. 21, viiU p. 27, 1. 27, xxxiii. p. Z42, 1. 33. 0 • 

OPINIONi^A Reputation. xxvi. p. 105,1. 30, liv. p. 217, 

b^A^trLCjl^, adj. Oracular. E. vi. p. 20,1. 34. ^ * 



57^. ttbMMq; ^ 

ORANG&TAWNEY, adj. Of a dailc oraage colour. v^In 
Knighfs Shaksp^c (ii. p. aw) it is said, Vecellio, a Vene¬ 
tian, express^ informs us that the Jews differed in uothkig, 
as far as regarded dress, from Venetians of the same pn^- 
^ons, adiemer merdumts, artisans &c., with the ixcepi^ 
iff a yetUfvo hoHiUt^ which they wiTre^mpelled to wear 4 y 
order of the government’' See also air W. Scott’s descrip¬ 
tion of Isaac of York in Ivankee^ c. s: ” He wore a hkh 
square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to his 
nation to distinguish them fh>ih Chrfodans.” E. xli. p. 168, 
I. 13. 

ORDER, TO TAKE. To take measures. E. xxiAi. p. 153, 
1. ao. 

ORDERING, Arrangement. E. xlvi. p. <86, 1 . xo, p. 190, 
1. 32. Iviii, p. 237, i- 31* M 

OTHER, //.(Others. £. viii. p. 26, 1 . js^xig. p. 1 . 13. 

OVERCOME, v.i. In the phrase ‘to 4^frvMr#«a*barguin,' 
to master it, and make it one’s own. E. xxxiv. p, |g6^ 15. 

OVER-GREAT, adj. Excessive. E. xvii. p. 6g, 1. ax. 

OVERGREATNESSE, xb. Excessive greatneii. E. xx. p. 85, 
1. 16. 

OVER-LIVE, V, t. To survive. E. xxvii. p. 109, 1 . 31. 

OVER-POWER, sb. Excessive power. E. Iviii. p. 236, 1 . 17. 

OVER-SPEAKING, adj. Speaking too much. E.*lvi. p. 224, 

OVERTHROWEN, /.A Overthrodb. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 2. 

OYNTMENT, sb. Perfuhie. E. liii. p. 213, 1 . 19. 


P. 

iPACE, V. t. To proceed. E. xxxiv. p. X45, 1. 20. 

PAIR% V. t. To impair. E. xxiv. p. xoo, I.H3. 

PALME, sb, A handbreadth. E. xix. p.S/8, 1 . x. 

PARABLIf, sb. jjA proverb. E. xx-^. p. xxo, 1 . ^2. * 
PARDON, 4 *ernmsiQn. EfrxHii; p. 177#*!. 20. 

PART, sb. Party. E xvi. p. 66, L 13. 

PARTICULAR, nff/ Partial. K Iviii. p. 31 x,J.«2. 

^ „ sk Used as a sublilantive, uke ' private,’ &g. 

E. XV. K I. 341 

PASS, V. t. To surpass. F. p. 339, 1 .14. • 

PASSAGES, Digressions. E. xxvf p. 102, 1 . 35. « . 
PASSING, adv. Surpassingly, exceedingly. E. vi. p. 19, 1 . xx. 
PASTURAGES, sb. PAttures. £. xv. p. 1.13. . ' 

PAWNES, sb. Pledges. £. xli. p. 170, 1 . 17. 

PEECE, V. i, Vo fit. %. xxiv. p. 99,1. ux. , 

PENURI^'fA Want. E. xxix. p. X23, 1 . if. 

PENYWORTH, sh. A purchfuc. C. 9. p. 264, ]#3. 
PERCaSE, adv. Perhaps. *C. 3. p, 250, 1 . 7. w «* 

PERCiyfVlNG, sb. Perception. £. lui. p. 3i37Jgxi. 
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PBREMPTORY, adj. In its literal sense of deadly, destnic* 
tive. E. XV. p. 6i, 1 .19. 

PERIOD, Termination, comidetion. E. xlii. p. 174, 1 . 33. 
PERISH, V. i. To destroy. £. xxvii. p. no, 1 . iflC 
pIrSUB^AGE, d. A representation of the human .fiace. 
# £. xUii. p. X77, D. 

PERSUADE. V. t. To recommend. £. lit. p. 13, 1 . 33. 
PHANTASM E, sb, A phantom. E. xxxv. p. 150, 1 . 8. 
PINCK, sb. The Pincke' is merely a variety of the 
common Pink. £. xlvf!^. 187, 1 . iB. *The matted Pinck' 
is called by Parkinson \paradism, p. 3x6^ ed. xrag} Cdryo- 
minor repens^ and is described as *the smallest, 
TOth for leafe #10 flower of all other Pinkes that are nou¬ 
rished in Gardens." T^e same Latin name is given hy 
Rav to thefliilaiden Pink, Dianihia deltoides. In the 
and editiofe mV^tarde, Parkinson’s plate isj^opied, and Ae 
floweris called C. vir^ineus Miller {Card, Diet. 7th ed. 
ekTfh) describes a kind of Dianihut as “the small creeping 
or Maiden Pink, commonly called die mated Pink hy seeds¬ 
men." afterwards says it was used for the edgings of 
borders. 1 cannot identify it. E. xlvi. p. x88, 1 . 32. 
PINE-APPLE-TREE, eh. The Pine. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1 . 17. 
PITIE, sb. Used like 'reason' for the corresponding adjec¬ 
tive. *E. xli. p. x68, 9 3 . 

PLACE, sb. Traic. F. p. 340, I. 6. 

„ TAKE. T#have efledl.^ £. xxxi. p. 134, 1 . 11, xlix. 

p 303 , I. 31 . 

PLACED, p.p. Put in place, or position. E. xi. p. 42, 1 . 10, 
li. p. 208, L 

. PLAClUG, so. Position. £. Iviit. p. 233, 1 . 16. 

PIAlE-PLEASURE, sb. E. ix. p. 30 17. 

PI.ANT, V. t. dTo colonize. E. xxxiii.p. 139, 1 . 33. 

PLANTATION, sb. Colony. E xxxui. 

\PLASH, sb. A jxxiL or puddle. C. 4. p. 351. 1 . xt. * 

PLATFORM, so. Plan. E. xlvi. p. 194. 1 . 35. 

PLAUSIBLE, Praisew^»rthy, deserving arolause. E, ix. 
p. 34,* 1 . Ss, XV. p. 55,. L 12. In Ivi. p. 22<. 1 . lA it seems to 
meat*' courtlhg applause,*and so approadhes to the inodei n 
sense. 

PLEASURING, pr.p. jPleasing. E. xxkvi. p. 154, 1 . 37. 
PLENTIFUL, rr^'. Lafish. £. xxviii.ft. 1x7, 1 . 6. ek 
PLTE sb. Bend, twist. E. xxxix. p. 1494, 1 . 3^ 9 
POE^, sb. Poetry. E. i. p. 2, 1 . 18, v. p. 16, 1 . 14. C. ij 
*■ *P- A64. !• 9. ** • 

POINT^zr. t. To appoint. E. xlv. p. 183, 1 . 2, Iviii p. 227, 1 . 36 
POINT DEVICE, «*'. Exaa. E? Hi. p. 212, I. 8. 

POT.ER, sb. An exadter of fees. EJvi. p. 226, 1 . 17. 
P. 0 L 1 NG, Exa6^g. £. Ivi. ^^226,1. 2. 

POLITICKES, A 4 . Politicians. E. Hi. p. 9, 1 .31, A p 18, 7 . 5. 
P 0 LITIQ 9 E, sb. A mliticidk. *E. xiit. p. 49, 1 . 38.48^ 

' •' 79 adj. * The Poniftaue Body,’ me body ^litic, A 

state. £• xit, p. 45, 1. 12. PoUtiqne Ministers, ar Minis- 
'* * State. E. xxix. p. 137, 1. 6. Politique persons s 

^liticians. X. ix. p. 33,1.30. 
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POLIa ah Head; whence *polV a rcckoninc or oensusd^ 
heads. £. xxix. p. 129, 1. 15. 

POPULAR, iuh\ Democratic. £. xii. p. 45, U 5. 

POPULARITlE, A courting of popular favour^ E. xlv^> 

P 01 ^]!!^ 1 TIES, sh Popular presentations. 

Colours, p# 045. ^ 

PORTRAITURE,!^. Portmit. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 .1. 

POSERf ah An examiner, who poses or puts questions. Still 
in use at Eton and Winchester«n. E. xxxii. p. 137,1. 19. 

POWERfSrA *To have po^er udth* is *to have influence 
over.* £«<xxvii. p. xo8, 1. 33. » 

PRACTISE, PRACTIZE, sh Plot, plo^ng. E. 111. p. 12, 
L ig, xxH. 91,1. 15, xtvii. p. 196,1. ajr 

PRAY IN AID. To call in as an advocat^ Comp. Adx'. of 
Y II. 17, ^9: ** For it is a Rule, that wb^soeuer Sqjence is 
not consonant to presuppositions, mxm pmy in T^e of 
Simnitude.s.’* £. xxvii. p. zxi, 1 . 6. ^ 

PRECEDENT, adj» Preceding, previous. £. xix. p. W, ^*13. 

PRECISELY, adv* With precisian, exactness. £. xli. p. 170, 
1. 18. 

PREDICTIONS, sh Prognostics. £. xv. p. 56, 1 . 33. 

PREDIGESTION, sh Prematore digestion. E, xxv. p. 101, 

PRKI^OMINANCtE, sh Predommance. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 5. 


E. xxxix.j>. i^, 1 . 2. * 

PREFER BEFORE. Ta make supeH or to, promote above. 

_ ••• _ I ^_•• * 



r> All aiiuui|iaLC« jbis ii. v* 

PRESCRIPTION, sh Title, claim. E. xlvii. p.‘x9S I. 12. 
PRESENCE, CHAM.BER OF. Reception-room. E. xtv. 
p. 183,1. 28. 

^RESENT, AT THIS. At the present time, now. £. xliv.a' 

pr^se:Stl>^^ adv. Immediately. E. x^^p. 170, 1 . 7. Comp. 

I Sam. ii. 16: Matt, xxvi. 53. at 

PRKSIDEfifTS,^!^. Precedent|. E. xi. p- 41, h^^io, xxiv. 

PR&if’r.'/.’ ' To press upon, oppress. K. xiv. p. ^ 1 . a. 
PRES.SED, p.p, yrged, enforced^b K. xix. p. tStI* 3^1 Ivi. 
p.Sa4, 1.2. 

FREST, at^. tReady. £. xxix. p. 197, 1 . 8. 

PRETEND, V. t. To put forward as, a pretext, 
p. yoo, 1. ai. 


xxiYit' 
' 


% V. i. To ^ipke pretension. £. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . ^ ■ 

PREVAIL, 7'. i. To succeed. E. xlvii. p. xg6, 1 . 9. • 

PREVENT, V. IS I'o al|;icipate. E. Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 23. Comp. 


• Ps. cxw. 148. • ” 

PRlCl^fA Value. C. 5. es& 1 . xo^ 9. p. 264, \11x3. Comp. 
^ PrOT xxxi. xo; Matt, xiii.t^. . 

Prick, yf,h To set, plant E. xviii. p. 74, 1 . 7, xlvirp. X93, 
L. 9 - . • 
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FJfIMJSt E. IviiL p. 333^ I 37. See the passage itself.' 
{^IME. Best. £. xxaiv. p. 146. 1 . 15. 

I^RlMuM MOBILE, E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 18, li. p. 309, L 17. 
See note on p. 

BB-INCJPTall, mJ, Initial. ^ £. xxxv. p 151, 1 . Q. 
fKiyiCDOES, sh. Intimate friends, favorites. The Puchess 
* of Burgundy, aUhr instrudUng Perkin Warbeck in Mis part, 
*'sent him unknowne into Fortngali, with the l^idy Bramp-n 
ton, an ^glish Ladie, that embarqued for Porttigall at that 


Privater E.lrxxiii. p. 141, 1 .6. 

PRIVATENE^F., eb. Privacy. E. xi. p. 39, 1 .18. 

PRIVIE, adi^ wvate. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 3 ^ * # 

PR 0 CEEPi 9 G, vA Course of a(^n, pofic^ £. xv. p. 61, 
1. 16, p. 63,1. 10. 

PRf>n^, V. i. To make progress. E. xliL p. 175, L 7, pix. 
p. 136 ,1. 8. 

PROPER, a/|r. Peculiar. E. vii. p. 33, 1 .9. Personal. E. 

xxvii. p. XX5,1. ts> Ivii. p. 230, 1. 9. 

PROPOUND V. i. To propose. C. 4. p. 251, 1 . 13. 
PROPRIETY, sb. Prc|iprty, p^liarity. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 14. 
PROSP^TIVE, eb. Perspective gla.sseK, which were appa- 
e rently used to pn^ticc the same solid appearance as the 
modern stereoscope £. xxvi.p.eo4, 1 .13. Chaucer, .S'^iVr 
Tabf, ro5^: 

• “ They speak of Alhazen and Vitilyon 

V Andt\ristotle, that writen in her lyves 
^ Of queynte myrrours and prospectyves.'* 
PROYNING, A Pruning. E. 1 . p. 1 .16. 

PULING, sb. "A whining. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 .13. ■ “ 
^PURCHASE, V. A To acquire, procure. E. iv. p. 14, 1 . ifi* 

Iv. p. 219, l.# 3 . 

,, eb Requisition. C. Qi p. 363, 1 . 7. 
PURPO 5 iC;i 0 F. Thirposely. E. ix. p. 33, 1 .18. 
i> Fur^sed. F. p. 34% 1 . 47 

„ * HaD in. Purposed. 1 . p. 340, 1 .18* 
PURPRISE, sb. An inci vure, precindt. . £. Ivi. p. 225, 1 . 30. 
PUT ABl^)AD. Spreii^out. E. xxvii.i. «i, I. 33. 

PUT IIP. To offer as a prayer. E. xxgix. p. 1% 1 .18. 
PUTRJFIE, V, t To corrupt. E. xlix. p. so' 9 ( IT s. 
*p]^TJtOPiJSSA, sb.^ A woman possessed with the ^rit of 

• *PMli|pn, or divination. See note. F.. xxxv. n. tjclj. e. 

• • 

• Q. 

QtJAI>]!!lNS, xA*'Codlings. E« xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 39.^ * 

QUALITIlit sb. Rank.' £. 4 ir. p. 59,1.17, liii, p. sijlL 15. 
^UAR&ELL, Lit. a cause of comptaint ; hence any cause 
or reason. E. viH, p. a8, 1 . 5, xxlx. p. 126, 1 . 30. 



3^0 . ’ €tb«t(wes 

QUARTER, TO KEEP. To keep one*s proper place, andgso 
be on good berms with another. £. x. p. 38,1. 5, xxii. p. 94, 
L I. 

QUEECHING. Crying out. But sec note. £. xxxix. 

QufclSflNG,' th. A giving life to. <£.^li. p. i7x, 1 .^ 

QUIDDITIE, th. Lit somethingness, apposed to ^nullity ,’or 
nothingness: an old scholastic term denoting essentiu sub* 
stance. C. 10. p. 364,1. 23. 

QUIRE, 9 h, A choir. E. xxxvii. p. isfi. 1 . 

*- s 

R. 


RAt^ESi sh. Breeds. £. xxix. p. 120, 1 . xo.. 

R4VNGE, V. i. g To set in order, arrange. E^viu. p. 337,J. 28. 
RANGED, /.j'. Planted in ran^s or rows. xlvi. ^194, 




RANGES, si. Rows. £. xlvi. p. 193, 1 . 28. 

RASPESj si. Raspberries. E. xlvi. p. 187, I. 22. 

RATHEST, adv. Soonest; superlative of ranks, early, 
adverbially. C. i. p. 248, 1 . x. 

RAVENING, adj. Puindering. 'Ravening ft^e* are 'birds 
of prey’. £.^240,1.2. ^ « * 

RAVISH, V. t. To sweep hastily away. E. xvii. p. 69, 1 . 4. 
REASON, si. In the phrases 'it is ixAson ' it were reasoft*, 
where we should use the adjective ‘rctisonable’. E. viii. 
p. 26, 1 . 8, xi. p. 39, 1 . 17 , xiv. p. 5a, I. 26. , 

RECAMERA, so. A back chamber. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 33. 
RECEIPT, si. Receptacle. E. xlvi. p. I9T^lA^4. ^ 
REClPROQUEf adj. Reciprocal. £. x. p. 37,^1. ax. Used 
as a substantive. €£. ix. p. 37,1. 23. . 

RECONCILEMENT, si. Reconciliation. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 17. 
^RECREATIVE, adj. Recreating, refreshing. E. xxxvivrf 

re 5 u 6 ?&d Brought within bounds a E. Iviii. p. 238, 1 . 8 . 

REFERENDARIES, fJ. Referees, E. xlix. peace, 1. 13. 
REFLECT v.i^ To be reflei^ed. Used gs an intransitive 
verb. E. xxix. p. txo, 1 . zo. 

REFRAINED, p.p. Bridled, distrained, held in check, 
E. Ivii. p. 228, Lio. See note osip. 119, 1 , 9. ^ 
REFISaIN^G, .Bridling, restraining. £. Ivii. p. 229, 1 . 32. 
REGARD, tNt Be&uise. E. xxix. p. 122, 1. 23. 
REGIMENT, rA Rerimen. E. xxx.4 • 

REIGLEMENT, sb. Regulation. E. xli. p. 170, 1 . gd 
REINES, sb. The kidimys (Lat. renes). £. I. p. 205, 1 . 3 


. p. 37,1. 27. 

E. XI. p. 43, 1 . 17. 


kidimys 

RELATION, sh. Narrative. E. x. 

REMEMBR 1 I<iG. iK^'.teMindful. 

REMOVE, si. Removm. tC. 6. p. 256, 1 . jf. 

REMOVER, sb. A restless man. E. xl. p. 166, Las. 

t EPOS ED, p.p. Settled, calm. E. xlii. p. 173, L 17^ 
EPUTED, /./. Well reputed of, of good reputaflon. £.' 
XV. p. 63 ,1 10. 
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R£SEMBLA'NCE, th. Comparison. £. Ivi. p. aa6, 1 . 18. 
RESEMBLED,>.>. Compansd.^ £. xx. p. 83, 1.34. 
RESORT, sh. Apparently used in the sense of a spring or 
fountain. In uus case the phrase * resorts and falls*^ is illu^i- 
trat^ by the following quotation from Fuller [Holy State^ 
: Mr Perkjps ** was bom the first, and died the last 


XXV 


year of Queen Elizabeth, so that his life streaiped in 
equal len^ with her reign, and they bdtft had their 1 
founiaiiis and falls vaigdlcivcr See the note. In the De 
Aug, the true reading is probably foutes for fomitn. 
E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 21* • * 

RESPECT, V. t. To regard, consider.^ E. xxx.V 133, 1 . a6. 

„ sb. ^nsideration. £. xt. p. 42, 1. 23, xiv, p. 51. 
57 , 1 . ! 


1. 17, xxiii. 




25, Hi. p. 212. 1 . I. 


'in case. E. xxviii. p. 1x6, 1 . eo. 

REST, sh. uvt^set up their m/=:have staked their Ml. 
(fares [GJ^so^) thus explains it: **A meCaphor from the 
^n^Lihshibnable and favourite game of primero; meaning 
to sihnd upon the cards you have in your hand, in hopes 
they may ^rove better than those of your adversary.” £. 
xxix. p. 12B, 1. 27. 

REST, V, i. To remain. E. xxxvi. p. 154, 1 . 16. 

l^STRAINED,/./. RestricVed. E. xxvii. p. 112, 1 . 3. 

V^TIRING, sh. Retirement. £. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 3. 

RETURNES, sh. Parts of a house built out at the back. 

* £. xlv. p. 182, 1. 7.jf 

REVEREND, adj. Venerable, dt^rving of reverence or re- 

• spedl. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 15, xx. p. 86, 1 . 10, Ivi. p. 222, 1 . 10. 

sh. I^obabfy the Xthss ruhrui/tf or red currant. 
£. )|vi. A, 1. 22. 

RICH, adj. Valuable, precious. £, xxv. p. 102, 1 . i. 

RID, V. t. To^et rid ot, dispose of IS xxix. p. 125, 1 . tx. 

J{.IGHT, adv. Very. E. xxiii. p. 96^ 1 . ^ 

Rioter, sb. a riotous or dissolute person. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 2^ 

RISE, sb. Ori^n> source. E. xxxi^. p. X47, 1 . 24. 

RISING, /n p. .Rising. £. vi. p. 2x, 1 . xo. 

ROUNDf n/A. Plain, straightforward. E. i. p. 3^1. 25 
„ ^ aav. eSwiftly, uninterruptedly. B. vi. p. 

xxiv. p. 100, 1, 4. 

RUN A !^\NG£R = run # risk. E. xxvii. p. 113, 1 . 30. 


22 , 1 . 


2, 


S. 

?AC 1 SBV, sb. Satie^. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . x6, lit. p. 211,1^20. 
*SAD, adJ, Sober, grave: dark colqured. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 2x. 

SALT^ES^sk,*rt Wit E. x^i. X37,1. 5. 
SANCTUARY-MEN, sb, MeiWbo had claimed |he privilege 
of san^ary. C. 7, 0. 25^1. 19.^ 

SAK^, so. SirsapariUa. e.axxviL p. 107, 1 . 2a 
. SATYrIAN, sb. Tne orchis. £. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 23. 


I’he sweet 




with the white flower is probably the butlefliy 

CHTcnis. 

SAVE, adv. Except. E. xx. p. 87, 1 . ai, xlv. p. 185, i. 15. 
SCANT, adv. Scarcely. C. 1, p. 247, 1 . x6. 

,, V. t. To limit. E. xlv. p. lU, 1 . 10. 

SCANTLING, sh. Limit, dimensiou.” 11 Iv. p.'aai, I. 11 
^UTCHIQN, sh. Escutcheon. E. xxix. p. 129, 1 . z6. 

SEAT, sh. Ime. £. xlv. p. 180, 1 . 7. 

S£A*WATER>GREENE, adj. Sea-green. £. xxxvii. p. 157, > 

SECRJ^it atfi. Silent E. p. 19, 1 . 31. 

SECRETTEt), p.p. Kept secret £. vi. p. 18, 1 . z^ 

SEEK, TO. At a loss. £. xli. p. 171, 1 .1| 

SEELED, Having the eyes closed. Hawks were tamed 
. by sewing up their eyelids till they bec^« tradlable. E 
* xxxvL p. If 1.10. f €‘ % 

SELLINGS, sh. Wainscottings. E. liv. p. 2x7, 1 . 29. 
SENSIBLE OF. Sensitive to. £. viii. p. 27, 1 . 4. ^ <1 

SENSITIVE, adf. Sensible, B. Jonson, Sejanus, v. 10. 

C. 10. p. 965, 1 . 33. « 

SENSUAL, ad/. AfTedting the senses. E. xvii. p. 69, 1 . 19, 
SENTENCE, sh. Sentiment, opinioiu E. ii. p. 6 , 1 . 31, Iviii. 

SEQU^STE^i, V. /. To withdraw. * £. xxvii. p^ rod, 1 . 12.^ 
SET UPON, v.t. To attack. £. xxix. p. 120, 1 . 22. « 

SEVERALL, ad^'. Separate, diflerentfl E. vi. p. 18, 1 . 16, xix. 
p. 8z, 1 . 6, xlu p. zvx, I. 8. 

SHADOW, sh. Shade. £. xi. p. 3ri, 1 . 19. c 

SHAPEN, A/. Shaped, formed. E. xxiv.«).«2. r 
SHEEPE-MASTER, sh. An owner of sheep. Codip. 2 K. 

iii. 4. £. xxxiv. p^x46,1. 5. 

SHEW, sh. Appearance. E. liii. p. ax^, 1 , ixt 
„ IP. /. To cxuise to appear. £. u. p. 6, 1 . 2. 
fSHEWED, >./. Shewn. £. vi. p. ilS, 1 . 20. 

SHINE, V. i. To cause to shine. £. xiii. p. h 29. ^ 

SHREWD, adj. Mischievous. £. xxiii. f. 96, 1 . a. 

SHRIFT, d/. Confession. £, xxvii. p. 107,1. 27. * 

SHUT Oirr, vtt. To excIude.*^ E. xli. p. i^x,!. 2j 
SIDE, V. t. To stand ny. E. xi. el 43, L 8. v. rs)fi. To range 
oneself. E. li. p. 209, 1 . 2. « 

„ «f}N THE (^HER. On thdbther hand. E. xx. p. 86, 

1.1, xli.' f, 169,1. Q4. 

SIGNES, sh. iviii. p. 234, 1 . 29. Used as in the Nfw Tes- 
taipent. ♦ . . « 

SIMII^TUDE, jA Comparison, parable. Comp. HdS. xii. xo., 
£. xvii. p. ^ 1. 32. 

SIMULATION sh. Apretending to be that which one is not 
E. vi. throu^out ^ m 1 . 

SINGUL^, ^j. Single. xxix. p. i24ri. xx. 

SIT, v.i. In the phrase ‘to at a great rentp' for ‘to be 
4 suMedl to a great rent.’ B. xli. p. 169,1. 12. 

SKIRtS, sh, IVain. E. vi. p. at, I. 4. 


m 




SIliPE, «&. Smooth motion. £. xiv, p, 53, 1 . 4, xl. p. 167. 
1 . 13 *. ^ 

SLIGHT, V, t. To pass slightly. £. xii. p. 45, 1 . 28. 



XXXi. p. 1 . 32. ^ . \ 

SO. Such. £. xxvii. p. jio, 1 . h. 

SOBERLY, adv. Moderately. £. xxix. p. 121, 1 . ii. 

SO FARRE FORTH. So far.« £. xlix. p. 202, 1 . A. 
SOFTLV, adv. Gently. E. vi. p. xg, 1. 7, x^. p. 56,’^ 1. ex. 

Comp. Gen. x»iii. 14: Is. viii. 6. 

SOM£,/r. One, some one. £. ix. p, 35, 1 .14, xxviii. p. 117, 

SOMKTlME^^^k Sometimes. £. x, n. 38, U18. ^ 

SOOTHSAYER, Literally, * truth-tellerJteller of future 

jtvMts. £. XXXV. p. X50, 1 .6. 

SOPH^rA The idian Of Persia. E. xHti. p. 176, 1 .14. 

SORT, v. i. agree. E. vi. p. 18, 1 .6, xxvit. ^ 1x5, 1 . 20, 
xxxvlii. p. 160, 1 , 34. To asscemte, consort. £. vii. p. 24 
1 . 11. To result, issue. E. xxvii. p. 108, 1 . 5, xxix. p. 124 
1 .4. To arrange. E. xlv. p. i8x, 1 .15. 

*„ th Class, kind.* £. xv. p. 60, 1 . 20. 

IN A. In a manner. £« xli. p. 172, 1 . 30. 

SniKE. Past tense q|‘speak.' E. i. p. 2, 1 * 23. 

SPANGS, sb. Spangles. E. xxxvir. p. 157, 1 .17. 
SPECIALLY, adv. Especially. E. Iviii. p. 333, 1 .14. 
SPECUl^TIVE. adj. Inquisitive. E. xx. p. 86, 1 .2. 
SPENIAz*. t *»>con.surae. E.xxxiii. p. 140, 1 . 3. 

SPEW OUT, V. t. To rcjedl with lomhing. E. Ivi. p. 223, 
1, 15. Comp. Rev. iii. 16. * 

^PIALLS, sb. Spies. E. xliv. p. 179,1. id. 

Spirits, sb. * High and great spirits,’ men of high coun^e# 
E. ii. p. 6, l.%3, xliii. p. 176,1. 15. 

SPOKEN TO, k Discussed E. xx. p. 87, 1 . 5. 

SPONNB, f.p. Spun. E.,.xxxv. p. 151,1. 3. ^ 

SPR^IA a^\ eWide spreading. C. 2. p. a A, 1 . 28. 
STABLISHED. /.p. Established. E. xxxiv. p. 148, 1 . q. 
STADDU^.S, sb. Young frees left standing in a wood after the 


STAID, p.p. Steady. E. Ivi, p. 224,1034. • 

STAI^, sb. Stale mate at chess. E. xii. p. 40; 1 . 7. 

SJAWi sb. A .standkill, stagnation. £. xli. p. 170,1,7. 

,, •*' AT A. At a loss. E. i. p. x, 1 . 17. « 

STAND UPON. To insist upon, m xxix. p. 126,1. 9, 

,* WITH. To be consistent wJA. E. ^xiii. p. 139, 1 .18. 
STAT£^ sb. Stability. C. 9. is. Estate. E. xxviii. 

*‘ p. 117,1. 21, Acxiv. p. 148,1. 7. ^ # • 

STATKl.Y^adv. la a stateljgnuuiner. E. xlvi. p. 1 . 8. 
STATifi^t sb. Statue. E. xxfii. p. its, J. 10, xxxvii. p. isji 
1. 28, xlv. p. 183,1. 29. 
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STAY, STAND AT A. To stand stfll. £. xii. p. 46, 1 . 7, 
p. 5a, 1. 39, xix. p. ^ 1. 5, IviiL p. 231, 1. x6. f 
„ TO, GIVE. To dieck, hinder. E. Iviii. p. 934, U 6. 
STICKS, V. (. To hesitate. E. xxii. p. ps, 1 . a, Ivi. p. aaa, L 6. 
stiffs, adj. Stubborn. £. li, p. S07,1. 20. . 

STILE, Title. £. xxix. p. li a^ xxxv. p. 151, 1 . Ji. 
STIRFS, fA Races, families; lit^l/ stems, stocks. La^. 
, stirfet, E. xiv. p. 51,1. xi. 

STIRRS, t'. /. To move, excite. £. xi. p. 41, 1 . ao, liii. p. 914, 

1. x8. 

STOCK-^ILLY-FLOWERM^rA The common stock. E. xlvi. 
P^-x 87, Lrxa 

STOND, sA Stop, hindrance. £. xl, p. 1^, 1 .16, 1 . p. 205, 1 .26. 
STOOYED, A/. Warmed by a stove. & xlvi. p. 186, 1 . 21. 
STOPPINGS, sA St opp^es. £. xxvii. p. ipy, 1. 17. 

S^ORE, sh» Quantity. £. xxxiii. p. 140, 1.^. 

STOUT, adj* Strong, vigorous. £. xxxi'. p. £1^31, 1 . i3,^xvi. 

sto^u^Iist!* adi. Most vigorous. E. xxxi. p. xaa,'^. iii' 
straight, aav. Immediately, diredlly. E. xxii. p. 94, 1 . 7. 
STRAIGHTWAIES, adv. Diredlly. E. xix.'p. 78, 1 . a, xxii. 
p. 05,1. 14. 

STRAIN, sh, ' To take too high a strain! to make too great 
an effort. Comp. Adv. of L, 11,^22, § xo: *'Th$ first shal 
bee, diat wee beware wee take not at the first either to 
High a strayne or to weake." £. j^lii. p. 175, 1 . 31. 
STRAIT, euij, Stridb £. xv. p. 60, 1, it. 

SUBMIT, V. refl. ' Submit,* like many other words, ais as- 
sembhe, endeavour^ refent, retire^ was formerly used^ith' a 
reflexive pronoun. £. xxxiv. p. 147,1. ar 
SUCCESSE, sb. The result, good or bad. The word'* success ’ 
now by itself used, always in a good sense, was generally 
accompanied by a qualifying adjcdtive. Comp. Josh. i. 8. 
ft £. xlvii.j>. 105,1. TO. f 

^UDDAlNi ifPON THE. Suddenly. E^xxix. p. 124, 1 . j. 
SUFFICIENCIE, sb. Ability, capacity^ E. xi. p. 4a. 1 . 33, 
XX. p. 82 , 1 . xo, Iv. p. 23X, 1 . 15. ^ 

SUFFICIENT, Able. F^lii. p. 2ix, 1 . 32. 

S UGAR MAN, ^A Tte owner of a sugar plantation.'^ E. xxxiv. 
j>. 147,1. xo. 

SURCHARGE, sb! Overcharge, ewessive burden. The fol- 
' losing ^otatiodrfrom Blackstones Cowwx. iii. x6, illustrates 
Bacons^sige of the word: “AnoUier disturbance of com¬ 
mon is by surcharging it; or puttmg more cattle therein 
tham the pasture and herbage will sustain, or the g^ty hath 
a i <lght to do." E. x^v. p. 52, 1 .9, xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . X5. 
SURF^, V. i. To gor^ oneself. £. vii. p. 24, 1 . xa. » 

„ rA (Excess r V eating or drinking, and its conse- 
( quences: here used metaphorically for^^tliat whieh causes 
loathi^ or disgust. E. Ivi. p. 223, 1 . x6. 

SUSPBC 1 \ rA A thing suspeUed. E. xxiv. p. i(», 1. 23, liii.' 
* p. 213,1. aa. ’ ' 
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p. , SmpeAed, siupiciQUB. E. ijL p. ao8,1. 3a. 
SX7STBNTAT10N, th* Susteoance.^ E. IviiL.p. zjfi, 1. 28. 
SUTE, Order, succes^n. £. Itiii. sji* 1. 94. 

SyrAYi^ BEAR. To have firihience. £. avit p. tip. 1. xo. 
SWELdING. xti. Bombast, arronmce. E.!. p. 3. 1. t8,, 
jflPEET WOODS, iti. Spices. £. xxxiii. p. 141.1. ai. * 
SWITZERS, sb. Swiss. E. xiv. p. 51.1.15. • 

SYBILLiA sA The Sibyl. Compare Adv. of L.*iu 83. J 38. 
^'As Tarqmnius diat gaue for the third part of SyHUaes 
books Ihe treeble priocL whe^ he mougbt at jfirsiehaue bad 
all t^ree for the simple.*' C. to, p. 364, L 


T. 

tA I 

TAKE, V. i. ' To citch. captivate. £. xxxvii. fk 156. l! ax. 
TARRASSES, sb. Terraces. Ei xlv. p. 185.1. 33. 
TEIXPllR. sb. Mixture, temperament. £. xtx. p. 76,1.17. 
TEMPERANCE, sb. Moderation. E. v. p. 17,Y 5. 
TEMPERAl'S, fifV. Moderate. E, xxxiii. p. 148,1. a, 
temperature, sb. Temperament. £. vi. p. aa, 1. xo. 


TEND, w. i. To attend to. £. xL p. 40.1. 13. 

TENDEl^ adj. Delicate. E. xv. p. 63,1. ay, xxii. p. 93,1. 4, 
xlvii._p. xp^, 1. II. ^ 

T&NDERlNU, sb. hbimiiig. £. xxx. p. 133. U 30. 
TENDERLY, adv. :%>elicately, pcra^lously. E. xv. p. 

T£|^^, xi. The subjedt esr predicate of a logical proposition. 
Er*^ p. xia le3o> 

TEXT, tA «A (Quotation. ** Society (saith the text) is the 
happiness of life.” Shaks. Loves Lost^ iv. a. |£. xii. 
p. 44, I. Xv * 

^HAT, pr. That which. E^vi. p. 19, 1. 38, xii. p: 44, I. 7, j 
xiii. p. 47. l.jb xxii. p. 93, L ao, Ivii. p. sad, 1. 19. 
THEN.ctfi^*. 

THE()L<^UES, so. Theolofrians. £. liii. p. 8x5.1. a. 
THORO^ Prep^ Tlirough. ,E. v. p, xy, 1. 3, ^Iv. J. 184, I. ix. 
THOROW-LIGRTS, rA Lights or wmdows on both sides of 
a room. E. xlv. p. 31 • . 

THROUOflLY, adv. '^orou^y. E. xVi. p. 63, I-Ivii. 

0.328,1.17. .. . 

TILLER, sb. Cultivator. E. xxix. p. 125,1. lOi 
TIMBER MAN, sb. »A proprietor of timber. E. xxxiv. 
•*p, iati,1.6.* ^ " 

XO,>rv/. For. The usage of'to* in this sense, as inotcating 
^ objedi, is still common in the ntnnth. E* xxxiii. p> 141,1.1. 
TOUCI^ V. t. To refer to, glance at^E. xxim p. 130,1. xy. 
TOUCMf sb. Reference. "Speech m touch'' is ^cch that 
toudies alTedis another. £. xxxH. p. 138, 1. 3. In £. 
Ivii. p. a%, 1. 38, it seems toS^ean sensitiveness. a 

TOUCIxUfG, pr^. With referance £. ix. p. 35, 1. 8, 

„ xi. p. 4% 1. 26. 


CC 
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TOURNEY, A tournament. £. xxxvii p. tsS, 1 . 7. 
TOWARDNESSR Docility. E. xix. p. 70, 1 .5. ^ 
TOWNESMEN, so. Citizens. “Here come tne iowHstHm on 
mocession*** ^ Sbaks. a Hen. 6» it. x. £* xi. p. 39^ I. no* 
TOY, xA A trifle. E. zix. p. 75, J. >6^ x»vii.pifis56, A*i, 
Iviii. p. e 33 jL ^ 19 ’ ^ f/ 0< 

TRACT, sB, * TmSfpf yeares* is length of years, like the Lat. 
tnUim smeihftis, £* xUi. p. 175, 1 . 23. Trait. £. vi. 
p, J Pi. 


. xiii. p. 50,1.9. C 

TRAVAILED sB, Toil, labour. £. xxix. ^ 125, 1 . 6. 

? RAVELS, s 6 . Labours. E. ix. p. 32, 1 . 2^ 

REATIES, (B, Treatises. E. iii. p. xo,<'. 5<i ^ 

TRENCH TO. To trench on. E. Ivi. p, 227,1, g. 
TRIBUNITIOUS, adj. Lit like a tribune, and ^ vident, 
turbulent. £. xx. p. 87,1. 29. 

TRIUMPH, sB. A festival shew. .£. xlv. p. iSa, 1. 5 
TRIVIALI^ adj. Trite. E. iii. p. 10, I. 29, xii. p. 44, l. x, 

XXXV. p. 150, 1 . 34 ' 

trivially, adv. Tritely. £. xxix. p. xai, 1 . 4., 

TROTH, zA Truth. E. vi. p. ai,».. 30. ^ 

TRY IT, TO. To contend. E. xix.jp. 70, 1 . 26. c 

TULIPPA, sb. Tulip, in ParkiniKnu* Tneaijrum Botantcum 
it is called Turkes Cap, and in Gerarde*s Herballf Thu 
Dalmatian C». Lyte calls it Tul^ui or Tulipa, E. xk/i. 
p. 187, 1 . 2. Of the early white Tulipa l^a^insonA’^Ati/i- 
sus, pp. 48—50, ed. 1629} mentions 15 varielies,^6 of the 
early purple, ix o^he early red, and 7 of the early yellow. 
TURK. THE GREAT. The Sultan of Turkey. F.p. 240^1.33. 
eTURNE, FOR THAT. Foi'^that puritose. E, ix. p. 34, 1 . > 
TURQUET, sb. Perhaps a puppet dresse^ as a Tu». E. 
XXXvii. p. 157,1. 27. 

TUSH I int. A scornful iiiterjedlion. C. 3. 12, af.o, 1 . 22. 

f c. u'T ’ ‘ * 

UNAWARES, XIl, Unexpedtekljt F« xlvii. p. tad, 1 . 27. 
UNBtiESSjSD, amy Accursed. £. xxxili. p. 139, 1 . X9. 
UNCOMEt!;^ a^. Unbecoming. E. vi. p. ao, 1 . 8. 

UNDER FOOT. Below the true valivt. E. xli. p. 1 . le. 
UNDER'SHERIFFRIES, sb. The Offices df unde^ncris 3 &. 

EiiFlui. p. 2x5, 7, r . > 

understanding,I ntelligent. E. Ivi. p. 23^ 1 . 23. 
UNDERTAKiGR. sb.r A contractor. E. xxxiii. p. 1.12, 1 . z. 



UkpR^dPEfe, adj. improper. E. xxvii. p. 1x3, L'4. 
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m^TK^ADY. A&*. Restive. E. xKi. p. 174,1.39. 
UNSECRETInGi sb.' Divu^ing, disclosure. £. xx. p. 84. 

I. 34. 

S PBRATD unto. To reproach with. E. ix. p. 31, 1 . 33. 

PONI In the following pmses: Upon a weannesae. BL ii. 

# p. 6y 1 . M Upigt Negligence, xxviii. p. zi6, L xg. Upon 
the suddalne. xxix. p. 134, 1.1. Upon vaine Confidence^ 
p. xaB, L aa Uppn Speed, £. xxxiv. p. 145,4. 3^ Upoir 
necessitie. xxxvi. p. 1 . sa. Upon Bravery. E. xxxvi. < 

g i55i 1 - 33* Upon aCedtion. xlviii. p. 198, l.^io. Upon 
(mKtence. E. xxxvi. p. *55, 1. 32. Upon regard, lii. 

? . ain,!. 23. Upon jfadlitie. lii. p. 3x1, 1 . 33. Upon recovery, 
p. aio, 1 . 3# Redundant in E. xxxviii. p. s6i, 1 .4. 

URE, sA. Use. jE. vi, p. 21, 1 .15. Ore. E. xxxili. p 141, 1 . 14. 
USE, ifi. liii*est. E. XU. p. 170, l.’i7. Jhactioe. EfU. 
p. aoB, L (|9. • 0 ^ 

„ v.t. lo be accustomed. £. xxii. p. 93, 1. 7, xxvii. p. 

• S 3 ^. 3i XXXV. p. 150,1. 7, xl. p. z66,1. 3z, 

USED, /./. Practised. £. xi. p. 43,1 . 4. 

• V. 

VAINE, VEINE, *b. Used metafdiorically in the sense of 
inclination, disposition. E. i. p. z, 1 . 8, ix. p. 31, 1 . z8, xxxii. 
p. 1* S* _ ® * 

l^LEW, v.t. To give a value to: and so, to represent as 
trustworthy, E. ^xiv. p, 147,i. 

VANTAGE, sb. Advantage. £. xxix. p. zsS, 1 . 34. 
VECTURE, sb. Carriage. E. xv. p. 59,1. 30. 
yEIIk^POJ^^.§ E. xix. p. 80, 1 . 2x, xli. p. 169, 1 . 9. See 
nont^. wT 

vendible, .Saleable, E. xv. u. 59, 1 . 6. 

VERSION, sbm Turning, diredUon. IE. Iviii. p. 333,:.h 16. 
VESTURE, sb. Gnrments, dress. £. iii. p. zi, 1 . fi. 

Victual,- rA v^uau. e. xxxiu.p. Z40, Lh. * 

VINDICATIVE, /wO'. Vindidlive. E. iv. p. 15, 1 . 29. 
VIZAR,^. A viSbr, or mask. E. xxxvii. p. Z57, 1 . ~ 

VOICE!, V f. To proclaim, report £. xi. p. 1 . 22, xlix. 

VO'fX^, 


• ^ 

resolution is the resdutitm of a 

gwui. p. 9, 


VOTARY, mJ, ' Vslafjf resolution^ is the re 
devolge. £. xxxbc. a 162, 1 . 3 z. ) 

VOUCH, V. t. To qudm, appeal to as anthority. 

!• 22. * • • 

VULCj^R, adj. Common. £. viii. p. 27, 1 . so, xxix. p. 135, 
•a •!. y. y w • 

A joke. A. xiii. p. 48,1. 4. 

Vi^AIT«UrON, v. t. To watch, ^gxxii, p?^, L x, xxxiv 
. p. ia& I. 24, ^Hi. p. 233, 1 . 13 . ^ • 

WA&TOk zA \ dissolute uerson. E. vii. p. 34,!. 6. 

P- •• 34* I 

WARMik Warmly. E. xlvi. p. 186, 1 . si.^ 

^AX, vJ^ To grow. E, xlii. p. 175,1. 15, 
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WAY, GIVE BEST. To succeed IiesL E. 11 . p. W, 1 . tB: 
KEEP. To keep pace. E. d. p. 165, i xd« - 
PUT IN. We use Ae ai^e, ' put in the way.* E. 
xxvii. p. 1x4,1. 6. A ‘ V 

„ sht Course. E. xxix. p. is&, 1 . ax. Road.^E* inT, 
0.180,1.19. ^ ^ % 

WAVES, NO. In no way. £. x. p. 38, 1 , g, xXtu p. 95, L sd^ 4 
xxix. p.* X93,1. 9. 

WEALE, j'A Advantage. E. xiii. p. 47, 1 . s, xxix. p. 1x9^ 1 . 6.^ 

^WEATHER, sb. Storm, i^xiv. P.,53, 1 . xg^ tvi. p. 226, 1 . ao. 
WELT, jSorder, edging. E. xlvi. p, xox, 1 . 5. ^ 

WERE BE'JTER. m should say *^hai better.’ xxvi. 


p. X05, 1 . 32, xxvii. p. XI 3 , 1 . 9, xlix. p. A3, 1 . 12 . 
WHILE, rA Time., E. li. p. 208, I. 4. _ 

WHTSPERER, sb. A detradlor, malicious iffiqnner. 

p. X 79 . 1 . ^ ® 

WHIT, sb. A bit, small portion. Never a wMtsn 


%xliv. 


, _. noj^^all. 

£. xii. p. 45, 1 . 23. No wAit, in the same sensdr^.^xli. 
p. 172,1, 16, xlv. p. 184, 1. 34. 

Who, /r. He who. E. ix. p. 30^ 1 . 9, xxviii. jK 1x7, 1 . 21. 
WHO SO, Whoevw. ^ E. ix. p. 30,1 xo. 

WILL, V. i. To desire, wish. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . 18, xix. p. 77, 

1 . 10, C. 5, p. 255, i. **• « • 

WINDFALL, A. Anything blown down by the wind. £. 

xxix. p. 124, 1 . I, .fa . * 

-WISE. A tennin.idon demoting way)* manner, fadiion. ^ E 
xxxvii. p. X56, 1 . 18. ‘ ^ 

which iRfSs formerly 

called a withy. E|^xxxix. p. T63. 1. 20. 

WITHAL^^7/. Bendes. £. Iviti. p. l.*^x. 
fVITTY, In^nious. E. iii. p. to, #17, Ivi. p. 222, 1 . xocT'' 
In £. 1 . p. 205,1. 22, witty corresponds nmre nearly to the 

WON, 

WOND 1 

WONDERMENTS, xR tsurpn 
WONT, A/, Accustomed xUv. p. X79, 1 . 14. 

WORl^, zt, t. Td.produce. C. xor p. aw, 1 . z. £. xxvii. p. 

ixorf. 30. jui. p. V 3, 1 .8. Influence. £. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . a^ 
WORKE. sF. CPattem. E. V. p. 17, 1 . 22, xlv. p. 183, 1 27. 
WOUI^=SHOULD. E. ^iii. p. 13.^. 29. rf. p. 

xxn. p. X35, 1 . 21, xxmi. p. 137. 1 . 6, xxxiiL p. >4t', 1 . is. 


xxxvii. p. X5^ I. 18. 

WISHED, V*A Deiged. E. v. p. 16,1.^. 
WIT, sb. £. vi. p. 18, 1 . 3, xliv. p. 179, 1 . n.C 
WITH, sb. A branch of the willow-tree, whic 



xximi. p. 156, 1 . 13, P* I 93 i h 29. 
WROUGHT,/./. Woriced. E. Ivi. p. 

Y. 


223, 


, 1 . 37 ^^, 




YEELDEEt^/,/. Given, rendered. C. 7. p» 258, 1 . 6* 

* A 

^lEIJlNT, sb. ZealoA E. xo, 1 . la 
ZEALES, sb. Zealous efiorts. £. Iviii. p. 232, 1 * df- 
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